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Turse were, in some respects, evil, 
and, in many respects, good. Ile was 
born on the eve of the Scottish rebel- 
lion of 15,” and attained his meridian 
influence and popularity during the 
troubles of the 45.” Tis biographer 
has written his memoirs in the heat of 
the Dissenting war, of which he takes 
repeated and favourable notice; and 
in the heyday of O’Connellism, or 
Trish rebellion, on which he discourses 
not. We merely express a hope, that 
the latter rebellion will be crushed 
with like celerity and vigour as the 
former, and wise Conservatives, and 
loyal and pious Churchmen, once more 
hold the supremacy. In the course of 
our editorial excursions, we have often 
seen in advertising broad-sheets, and 
on editors’ tables (if like our own, sore 
burdened), notice taken of Mr. Philip’s 
Martha and Mary, and Lydias, and 
we judged the gentleman marvellously 
prolific. We next met with Bavter 
and Bishop Taylor ; the Ladies’ Closet 
(odd place for a gentleman to be in!); 


and, lastly, the Life and ‘imes of 


George Whitfield; and, amazed that 
the author still kept on in this line, we 
resolved to dip into his budget, and 
test the metal he is made of. 

At once we beg to give our frank to 
Mr. Philip, of Maberly Chapel, as a 
thorough-paced Voluntary Dissenter ; 
and, had we “caught him by the hip ” 
when we submitted our celebrated batch 
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of these noisy worthies, we should have 
overhauled him. It is preferable on 
the whole, however, to take up his 
latest, and, therefore, his master-per- 
formance, and judge him by what he 
makes of George Whitfield. Nobody 
should have written a memoir of that 
wild, but, notwithstanding, most use- 
ful minister, save the late Rowland Hill. 
These two eccentric characters were 
more nearly allied with each other. 
Both were attached to, and ministers 
of, the Church; while both indulged 
in the erratic courses of dissent. Both 
hated the name of Dissenters, and both, 
notwithstanding, mingled with them on 
every platform and pulpit. Both said 
and did things no other man in his 
senses would dare to attempt ; and both 
were, even in their oddities, highly fa- 
voured in Christian usefulness. There 
was a fellow-feeling as well as same- 
ness of position in these two men ; and 
the only pity is that “ Old Rowland” 
did not give us a Life of Whitfield, il- 
lustrated by a few of his own graphic 
and original touches. Surrey Chapel 
and the Tabernacle are just fitted to 
light up each other. It is a striking 
fact, and a strong testimony to the 
value of the Church principles, that 
from the chapels founded by Whitfield 
and Rowland Ifill, retaining the Church 
liturgy and services, they have generally 
maintained a peaceful neutrality in the 
late political and voluntary strife. Their 
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ministers are not ordained according 
to English or Scotch orders, nor are 
they subject to any episcopal control, 
save the trustees, who are the iron 
synods of dissenting chapels, and 
their nods the acts of worse than de- 
spotic parliaments. But the services 
of the Church have exerted an influence 
truly salutary, and Lady Huntingdon’s 
or Whitfield’s communions are still the 
most respectable portions of the dis- 
senting interest. There are, we under- 
stand, a few exceptions — some of the 
more refractory ministers keeping out 
of their chapels till the prayers are 
finished, and then getting up into the 
pulpit and dealing sly hits against 
them: but these are the few. 

It may be matter of some contro- 
versy, how far such men as Whitfield 
and Rowland Hill were warranted in 
continuing in a communion they broke 
through at pleasure, and to which they 
returned only when the fit was over. 
No sound man can approve of their 
irregularities ; no satisfactory vindica- 
tion can be given in the matter of their 
eccentricities and oddities: but it is 
certainly a fact, borne out by a refer- 
ence to the most remarkable impulses 
that have been imparted to mankind, 
that God has made use of deviations 
from the regular course to effectuate 
great and enduring benefits. Dis- 
orderly and extravagant as such devia- 
tions occasionally appear, they have yet 
been made the means of great good. 
The stagnation which routine and un- 
broken system tend to run into, needs 
to be broken up; and, though the 
stirring of the waters may be a little 
boisterous and unpleasant at the outset, 
the angel of mercy and peace not un- 
frequently descends into the troubled 
pool and impregnates its waters with 
healing virtues. A wild and enthusi- 
astic Whitfield did more good than 
the more orderly and sober parson, 
who would as soon have preached upon 
his head in his pulpit, as preached on 
his legs in unconsecrated ground. This 
we mean not to adduce as an exainple 
—for such a purpose it is utterly 
worthless. Imitation has a sorry ap- 
pearance when real and regular good 
is the model, but it is fatal to its in- 
heritor when eccentricity and oddity 
are the plans after which it is to work. 
Comets are useful in their sp'yere, and 
a hurricane in its place. If Rowland 
Ilill and Whitfield had not started off 
at a tangent from the Church, carrying 
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with them its learning, its principles, 
its habits of devotion, the Cornish 
miners and the Kingswood colliers had 
never, perhaps, heard the Gospel. Ale- 
houses and malt-tubs, coal-pits and 
copper-mines, were consecrated ground 
and capital pulpits for Whitfield. 
Scotch fiddlers and Welsh harpers 
became his clerks. Wherever Whit- 
field saw that the devil had a subject, 
there the good man felt that he had a 
prize. When he got down among the 
Burghers of Scotland, he perfectly ter- 
rified these sober worthies. Some of 
them said he had “a devil;” others 
thought him clean “ daft.” Some of 
their leading lights tried to extinguish 
the more blazing light. Old Erskine, 
straitlaced even in his secession, de- 
clared, what is perhaps true of many 
of them, that Whittield’s sermons were 
followed by “ convulsions, not convers- 
ions ;” and wrote a book against the 
enthusiastic irregular, called Faith no 
Fancy. But, of these by and by. 

It has been often, and very justly, 
questioned, how far street-preaching is 
productive of good, and to what extent 
it derives countenance from the suc- 
cessful invasions of Whitfield. Of the 
immediate effects of Whitfield’s ora- 
tory, no doubt can be entertained ; 
what its subsequent issues were, we 
have no means of determining. Lis 
own account of the impression he made 
on many thousand colliers, assembled 
round a hill in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, is not overdrawn. ‘ The first 
discovery of their being affected was 
to see white gutters made by their 
tears, which plentifully fell down their 
black cheeks. Hundreds of them were 
soon brought under deep convictions, 
which, as the event proved, ended in 
a sound and thorough conversion.” In 
Sidney’s Interesting Memoir of Row- 
land Hill, we have some incidents of a 
similar kind : 

“ Mr, Hill was in the habit of speak- 
ing frequently in the open air, making 
what he called his field ca npaigns. When 
he heard of a fair or a revel, he would 
go and try to gain a hearing, in spite of 
all the violence with which he was con- 
stantly assailed. On such occasions, his 
favourite text was ‘ Come out from among 
them ;’ which he often so applied to the 
consciences of those who gathered round 
him, that some, convinced of the evil of 
their course, would retire hume to seek, 
in penitential prayer, the Saviour to 
whom they had been so feelingly in- 
vited.” ‘He once preached on the 
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Calton Hill, at Edinburgh, to a mass of 
people amounting, at least, to 10,000. 
The spot was well adapted to such a 
purpose. The platform was placed in 
the centre of a sort of natural basin, and 
the green slopes which surrounded it 
were covered with innumerable immortal 
beings, silent as the breathless evening 
of autumn, fixed in deep attention to the 
words that issued from the sonorous and 
commanding voice of the speaker, as he 
delivered, in all the majesty and dignity 
of his oflice, his message of mercy to the 
lost and ruined sinner, ‘The retiring of 
the multitude, under the most solemn 
impressions, was, indeed, a touching 
sight. Every person seemed deep in 
thought, and numbers were, for the first 
time, absorbed in the concerns of their 
souls and of eternity.” 


The success of these two erratic and 
extraordinary characters is not, we 
think, a precedent for others, or a 
proof that they will be equally suc- 
cessful. Both started up ata time of 
extraordinary lethargy ; both were men 
of ready wits, if not of great minds; 
both were portly, and rather com- 
manding men — and every one knows 
a good personal appearance in the 
pulpit helps an argument; both had 
voices almost approaching that of 
Irving; —and with these advantages, 
added to the novelty of their career, it 
might have been expected that strong 
impressions would be produced. Ordi- 
nary men— even very able and amply 
endowed men — would, in the present 
day, cut a sorry figure at similar enter- 
prises. Illustrations of this fact are of 
daily occurrence. Any one who has 
seen Bos’n Smith, who has sundry 
peculiar advantages, on the quays of 
London and Liverpool, must have been 
disgusted with his rin¢ manifestations ; 
and those who have witnessed, of a 
Sunday, a handful of people at Far- 
ringdon Market Gate, or in White 
Conduit Fields, listening to well-mean- 
ing, pious, and, no doubt, talented 
men, must be abundantly satisfied of 
the hopelessness of this course. We 
have been told, that in those few cases 
in which street-preaching is now ex- 
hibited, two-thirds of the audience are 
either the congregation of the preacher, 
drawn from his own chapel, or the 
regular “ trots,” who frequent all pas- 
tures; and that, when a few drunken 
blackguards are attracted, their lan- 
guage is fearfully calculated to disturb 
the well-disposed, to offend the most 
sacred feelings, and, if possible, to 
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bring religion inte contempt. 


The 
only effective way to reach the masses 
of a heathen and debased populace is 
to build more parish-churches, appoint 
more parish-ministers, and bring the: 
powerful appliances of the parochial 
system to bear upon the hearts and 


habits of the people. Street-preaching 
is essentially part of the Voluntary 
system, and but a miserable substitute 
for parish ministerial exertions. 

Some of Whitfield’s most efficient 
labours are recorded to have been in 
Wales, which, at the time of his visit 
appears to have been in a very dark 
state. In a condition of ignorance 
and gloom, it is natural to expect that 
a startling and daring oratory would 
make itself felt. The contrast would 
be the more readily perceived. The 
condition of the Welsh at the period 
of our orator’s inroads is thus describ- 
ed in a Welsh periodical, called the 
Trysorva : 


“On Sunday mornings, the poor were 
more constant in their attendance at 
church than the gentry ; but the Sunday 
evenings were spent by all in idle amuse- 
ments. Every Sunday there was what 
was called ‘ Achwaren-gamp,’ a sort of 
sport in which all the young men of the 
neighbourhood had a trial of strength ; 
and the people assembled from the sur- 
rounding country to see their feats. On 
Saturday night, particularly in the sum- 
mer, the young men and maids held what 
they called ‘Singing eves’ (Nosweithan 
cann) ; that is, they met together, and 
diverted themselves by singing, in turns, 
to the harp, till the dawn of the Sabbath. 
At first sight, nothing would appear 
more impiobable than that Methodism 
should find proselytes among a people 
so gay and thoughtless as the Welsh of 
that period; or that the joyous group 
which assembled at Bala, on a Sunday 
evening, should become, as was shortly 
afterwards the case, a leading congre- 
gation of modern Puritans. But the re. 
ligion of the Welsh, and their fondness 
for national music, arose from the same 
cause, an earnest and imaginative frame 
of mind. A disposition to melancholy, 
disguised by external gaiety of manner, 
is characteristic of all Celtic nations. 


‘As a beam o’er the face of the waters 
may glow, 

Though the stream runs in darkness 
and coldness below.’ 


“‘ With all their social sprightliness, 
the Welsh were then a superstitious, 
and, consequently, a gloomy race. The 
influence of the Church had, confessedly, 
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done little to civilise the people; they 
still retained many habits, apparently 
derived from Paganism, and not a few of 
the practices of Popery. When Whit- 
field and the Methodists came into North 
Wales, the peasantry expressed their 
horror of them and their opinions by the 
truly Popish gesture of crossing their 
foreheads: they also paid great venera- 
tion to a tale called ‘ Brenddwyd Mair,’ 
or Mary’s Dream, a Popish legend. 

Children were taught to repeat the fol- 

lowing rhyme on being put to bed: 

‘ There are four corners to my bed, 
And four angels there are spread — 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on.’ 

** On the Sunday after a funeral, each 
relation of the deceased knelt on his 
grave, exclaiming ‘ Nevoedd iddo!’ i.e. 
*‘ Heaven to him!’ If children died be- 
fore their parents, the latter regarded 
them as so many candles to light them 
to Paradise.” 


Among a people in an evidently 
semi-barbarous state, Whitfield kin- 
dled what he called “the Welsh fire.” 
Light broke in on their superstition, 
and one fastness of idolatry gave way 
after another, till not only Christianity, 
but, we fear, very wild and question- 
able formule of it, gained the ascend- 
ency. In Scotland, as we have ob- 
served already, the victories of Whit- 
field were by no means so frequent or 
decisive. The Scotch are, generally, 
with difficulty removed from their beaten 
rounds and long-cherished opinions. 
They cling to them with the inveteracy 
of powerful habit; they yield to strong 
arguments only, and, from the love of 
battle, they often stick to the old 
opinion. The Scotch are a hard-head- 
ed, close-fisted generation ; and Whit- 
field found them so. Wesley clean 
broke down, and Wesleyan Methodism 
is a most unpopular commodity among 
our northern neighbours. The only 
contradictory point in the present na- 
tional character of the Scotch is their 
sending so many Radical and Minis- 


terial representatives to St. Stephens. 


We were wont to regaxd the Scottish 
as a sound-hearted Tory people, and 
nothing has so much surprised us as 
the late partialities they have mani- 
fested to politics of a very opposite 
stamp. We believe that this disastrous 
change has arisen from the cause which 
the leading churchmen of that country 
usually assign, viz. the heathenish state 
into which great portions of the people 
have lapsed, from the want of church 
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It never 
should be forgotten that Radicalism, 
and Heathenism, and Voluntaryism, 
are an inseparable trio; the middle 
condition throwing up those on each 


room and pastoral labours. 


side of it. We see a change taking 
place, that prognosticates better and 
more desirable results. This has been 
owing, in the first instance, to the 
striking demonstrations that have taken 
place for their national church on the 
part of the leading clergy and laity, 
and it has been fostered, and continues 
to be so, by the many sound Protestant 
papers that have lately started into 
existence in that part of the empire. 

On the subject of the comparatively 
little success that followed the fiery 
oratory of his reverend hero in Scot- 
land, Mr. Philip makes the following 
remarks : 

“It is impossible not to ask, and that 
with strong emotion, too, after reading 
the remonstrances of Whitfield, How 
could such good men as the Erskines 
withstand these appeals? Now, it is 
not easy to explain this anomaly, with- 
out palliating its enormity, It admits, 
however, of some explanation. The 
Erskines, on raising the standard of Re- 
formation in Scotland, planted it upon 
the mount of the ‘solemn league and 
covenant ;’ arguing that God would carry 
on His work in a way of solemn cove- 
nanting, as in the days of their reforming 
fathers. With this principle Whitfield 
had no sympathy, for, whether right or 
wrong, he did not understand it. He 
would not, therefore, submit to it. These 
reformers laid it down as a maxim, that 
little truths were, like the pinnings of a 
wall, as necessary as great stones (a capital 
sentiment, by the by, in these loose 
times). All this, as they understood, 
Whitfield rejected , and, therefore, they 
rejected him, and defamed his principles, 
in order to defend their own. ‘I shall 
shew you in eight or ten particulars,’ 
said Ralph Erskine, in a sermon, ‘ what 
another God and what another Christ is 
appearing in the delusive spirit of this 
time, brought in by the instrumentality 
of the foreigner Whitfield, of whom we 
had some grounds of very favourable 
expectations, till we understood hin 
more fully.’— P. 301. 

“It is amusing to read the charges 
and disclaimers of the parties in Scot- 
land, upon the subject of religious li- 
berty. ‘The Associate Presbyteries gravely 
charged the Revivalists in the Kink ‘with 

pleading for a boundless toleration and 
liberty of conscience :’ no great crime, 
as we now judge. Not so, however, did 
the Revivalists of that day deem it.” 
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“Another handle against the Cam- 
buslang and Kilsyth revivals was the 
physical effects of the awakening. ‘We 
have convulsions instead of conversions,’ 
said Erskine. Even in 1765, the editor 
of Ralph’s sermons kept up this mis- 
representation, and said, in a note, ‘ The 
subjects of the extraordinary work were 
strangely agitated by strong convulsions, 
fearful distortions, foamings, and faint- 
ings.” "— P, 504. 

“It would be wrong, after having 
quoted so often from Ralph Erskine’s 
sermons, were I not to say, even of the 
sermons which are most disfigured with 
tirades against Whitfield and the Re- 
vivals, that they are full of evangelical 
truth, and flaming with love to immortal 
souls, and as faithful to the conscience 
as any that Whitfield ever preached at 
Cambuslang, Indeed, had they been 
preached on the brae head, at the great 
sacrament there, Erskine would as surely 
have slain his hundreds as Whitfield did 
his thousands.”— P. 305. 


This is a long and wearisome quo- 
tation, but it serves to prove that those 
most able to appreciate the character 
and analyse the effects of Whitfield’s 
preaching, did not entertain the strong 
partialities to its defects and beauties 
that his biographer professes. The 
Erskines were men of powerful, en- 
lightened, and subdued minds; and 
in hearing them pronounce the verdict 
on the conversions of Cambuslang and 
Kilsyth, that they were ‘ convulsions 
instead of conversions,” we are unable 
to do otherwise than pause, and, with 
every deduction, express our belief that 
there is much truth in their testimony. 
In fact, any judicious and cool mind 
tracing the successive developements 
of Whitfield’s character, as drawn by 
Mr. Philip, must confess there was an 
extravagance, a wildness of sentiment 
anc language, a thunder-and-lightning 
sort of speaking on the most solemn 
subjects, that shew that “genius is 
near allied to madness;” that in the 
sacred enthusiasm which we have cheer- 
fully admitted animated his heart, there 
was also a dash of madness, On this 
hypothesis we have merely to lay down 
the maxim of Horace, “ Si vis me flere, 
Hlendum est tibi primum,” to account 
for a contagion in George’s madness, 
as well as in his real earnestness and 
sense of vital Christianity. With the 
exception, however, of the cases we 
have several times alluded to, he was 
not very successful among the Scotch. 
That northem zxoli me tangere race 
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would be busy counting the syllogisms 
on their fingers, while the orator was 
trying fruitlessly to storm their feel- 
ings. No sudden impulse ever suc- 
ceeds in extorting an old dogma from 
a Scot’s head, any more than extracting 
a penny from his pouch. As to moving 
his heart, it needs the talent of moving 
mountains. Facts, not, fancies—clench- 
ing reasons, not oratorical flourishes — 
make an impression on Sawney. It is 
an important element, and, if it require 
much momentum to overcome it at the 
first, the subsequent breakwater it pre- 
sents against fanaticism more than com- 
pensates. Had Whitfield visited Ire- 
land, he would have set its combustible 
population on fire. At the present 
moment, an invasion by a battalion of 
his mood and metal would be invalu- 
able. Could we, by any possibility, 
muster a dozen Whitfields, and let 
them slip in Ireland, they would shake 
the tyranny of the three Dans — Dan 
Dens, Dan Murray, and Dan O'Con- 
nell —to its centre. We fear, under 
the stimulating influences of their new 
invaders’ addresses, the bog-trotters 
would have recourse to old habits, and 
clear the island of those pestiferous 
Egyptian locusts, the priests, by dint 
of shillelahs, and with genuine Irish 
reciprocity, well defined to be all on 
one side. 

We have spoken of Whitfield’s odd 
phrases; that we may not be charged 
with caricature, we quote a few: — 
“At Rotherham, Satan rallied his 
forces ;” *‘at Manchester, a few en- 
listed ;” “Satan shews his teeth ;” 
“IT did but little execution there ;” 
“ gave them a dish of all sorts.” 

The following letters, also, are illus- 
trative of his eccentricities. Ie had 
made up his mind to look out for a 
wife, and, on some young lady catching 
his fancy, he opened his battery — not 
on the quarter, certainly, on which we 
would recommend our readers to make 
their first assault. Ilis motives, too, 
are of a very sublime stamp. In fact, 
the letter indicates the fruitlessness of 
trying to make the clergyman become 
the curate of the Lover. 


“ To Mr. and Mrs. D——. 


“ My pear Frrenps,—I find by expe- 
rience, that a mistress is absolutely neces- 
sary for the due management of my in- 
creasing family, and to take off some of 
that care which at present lies upon me. 
Besides, I shall, at my next return from 
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England, bring more women with me; and 
I find, unless they are all truly gra- 
cious (or, indeed, if they are), without a 
superior, matters cannot be carried on 
as becometh the Gospel of Christ. It 
hath been, therefore, much impressed upon 
my heart that I should marry, in order to 
have a help meet for me in the work 
whereunto our dear Lord Jesus hath 
called me. This comes (like Abraham’s 
servant to Rebecca’s relations) to know 
whether you think your daughter, Miss E., 
is a proper person to engage in such an 
undertaking? If so, whether you will 
be pleased to give me leave to propose 
marriage unto her? You need not be 
afraid of sending me a refusal; for I 
bless God, if I know any thing of my own 
heart, I am free from that foolish passion 
which the world calls love.” 


These are the extraordinary reasons 
sent by the reverend wooer to the pa- 
rents, for his requesting them to pre- 
sent his letter to their daughter. He 
does not marry her because he loves 
her, for he is * free from that foolish 
passion ;” he wishes merely to have a 
governess for some ladies he is trans- 
porting across the Auantic, and a per- 
son for the “ due management of his 
affairs,” as looking after the puddings, 
pies, bakers’and butchers’ bills, &c. Let 
us now see how the reverend gentleman 
addresses the daughter, after his extra- 
ordinary envelope for the parents. We 
shall find the merit of consistency, at 
least, as the following extracts will 
evince: 

“ To Miss E—. 
*€ On board the Savannah, 
April 4, 1740. 

«* Be not surprised at this: the letter 
sent to your honoured father and mother 
will acquaint you with the reasons. Do 
think you could undergo the Jatigue s 
that must necessarily attend being joined 
to one who is eve ry day liable to be called 
out to suffer for the sake of Jesus Christ ? 
Can you bear to leave your father and 
kindred’s house, and to trust in Him who 
feedeth the young ravens that call on Him 
for your own and children’s support, 
supposing it should please Him to bless 
you with any? Can you bear the incle- 
mencies of the air, both as to cold and 
heat, in a foreign climate? Can you, 
when you have a husband, be as thoug h 
you had none; and willingly part with 
him, even for a long season, when his 
Lord and Master shall call him forth to 
preach the gospel, and command him to 
leave you behind? If, after seeking to 
God for direction, and searching your 
heart, you can say, J can do all these 


you 
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things through Christ strengthening me, 
what if you and I were joined together in 
the Lord, and you came with me, at my 
return from England, to be a help meet for 
me in the management of the Orphan House? 
I much like the manner of Isaac’s marry- 
ing with Rebecca; and think no marriage 
can succeed well, unless both parties 
concerned are like minded with Tobias 
and his wife. I make no great profession 
to you, because I believe you think me 
sincere. The passionate expressions which 
carnal courtiers use, I think ought to be 
avoided by those who marry in the Lord.” 


Such is an extract from this most 
affectionate stoic. Ile was far more 
effective in the field-pulpit than by the 
altar of Cupid or Hymen; and this he 
found, in fact, to be the case, for the 
above was his first and last onset on 
Miss E : and no marvel. It ap- 
pears, however, that he had either 
changed his mode of assault, or had 
found a lady so smitten with his elo- 
quence as a preacher, that she could 
dispense with it in the wvver, for soon 
after we find him married. This change 
of state, it has been alleged, produces 
a very favourable change in the cha- 
racter and habits of its subjects ; but 
little or no transformation appears to 
have been produced in the reverend 
husband’s extraordinary movements, as 
the following post-nuptial catastrophe 
will prove. This, at least, it evinces, 
that George Whitfield was a bad whip, 
if he was a good preacher. 





“ The first time he took his wife out 
after marriage, he drove her into a ditch. 


‘ My wife,’ he writes to a friend, ‘ has 
been in trying circumstances, partly 


through the unskilfulness of a chaise- 
driver—I mean mysetr. Being advised 
to take her out to the air, I drove her, as 
well as myself, through inadvertency, 
into a ditch. Finding that we were fall- 
ing, she put her hand across the chaise, 
and thereby preserved us both from be- 
ing thrown out. ‘The ditch might be 
about fourteen feet deep ; but blessed be 
God, though all that saw us falling cried 
out, ‘ They are killed!’ yet, through in- 
finite mercy, we receive xd no hurt. The 
place was very narrow near the bottom ; 
and yet the horse went down as thougl 
let down by a pulley. A stander-by ran 
down and caught ‘hold of its head, to 
prevent its going forwards. I got upon 
the horse’s back, and was drawn out by 
a long whip; whilst my wife, hang 
between the chaise and the bank, was 
pulled up on the other side by two or 
three kind assistants, Being both in a 
comfortable frame, ] must own, to my 
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shame, that I felt rather regret than 
thankfulness in escaping what I thought 
would be a kind of translation to our 
wished-for haven.” 


In this account, we know not whe- 
ther to marvel at the unskilfulness of 
the driver, the feelings of the Christian, 
or the bad taste, and unnatural and un- 
scriptural sentiment with which the ac- 
count concludes. Had Cruikshank 
witnessed this worse than Gilpin so- 
merset, he would have made London 
laugh at the picture next day. We 
very much question, indeed, how far a 
biographer consults the credit of his 
subject, when he rakes together the 
oddities, the ante-nuptial addresses and 
post-nuptial somersets, of such a man 
as Whitfield. The recital of them may 
make the Life interesting, but it scarcely 
makes it useful. Mr. Philip feels, no 
doubt, from experience, that a work, to 
be at all saleable in this latter age, re- 
quires to have something piguant—a lit- 
tle mustard and cayenne —to make the 
heavier and more insipid parts less indi- 
gestible. Yet we suspect more evil is 
really done by garnishing with all sorts of 
sauce a man whose main character and 
exertions were of a most useful kind, 
than in sitting down to write what 
Mr. Philip would heartily anathematise 
a novel or a romance. The former 
process makes personal virtue and no- 
ble piety the substrata for humour and 
caricature ; the latter, ceteris paribus, 
being fictitious throughout, injures not 
the virtues, and tarnishes nothing of 
the memory, of the dead. There is less 
questionable, surely, in weaving a 
pleasing tale out of one’s head, than 
in working a caricature out of the 
Christian, though eccentric, Whitfield. 
Mr. Philip well says, the philosophy 
of Whitfield’s life has not yet been 
written. ° 

In tracing the exploits of his hero, 
our author enters into a discussion of 
the merits of the nonconformist exiles 
and pilgrims that fled to America. The 
esprit du corps is of course plain in 
Mr. Philip’s delineation. Robertson 
and Ilume were as unfit, though for 
different reasons, to sketch these men 
as Mr. Philip. There were greatness 
and littleness in their character— re- 
sistance of despotisms and straining at 
gnats in their conduct—much good 
and much evil in the results of their 
Struggles. But, such as they were, the 
state of our country would be much 
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their mantles had alighted on their 
professed and vaunting followers. Mr. 
Philip, as we will shew by and by, 
has little in his views akin to theirs. 
Indeed, the factious conduct and athe- 
istic notions of modern Dissenters on 
the responsibilities of rulers, if broached 
two centuries ago, would have driven 
the Puritans back to the bosom of the 
establishment, as a rest far more con- 
genial than the knot of Redcross Street. 
On the Act of Uniformity, our author 
remarks : 


‘“*« However much we may deplore the 
Act of Uniformity, it became the axe 
which cut down the principle of uni- 
formity in this country. What the cause 
of religious liberty lost here for a time, 
it more than regained in America. When 
these victims of the Act of Uniformity,” 
xe. 


This is not the place or time for dis- 
cussing the merits of the Act of Uni- 
formity ; but, certainly, a great deal of 
vague and ill-informed views are cur- 
rent on the nature of that act. It ope- 
rated most unfavourably in this respect, 
that it put an end by a civil, not an 
ecclesiastical act, to the ministerial in- 
tercommunion which prevailed Letween 
the English, Scottish, and Continental 
Protestant churches, and also excluded 
not a few good men from the pale of 
the church, who could not feel it a duty 
they owed to religion and their country 
to merge their quarrels with dresses and 
organs, in the joy of being able to 
announce from the pulpit great and 
eternal truths. But we very much 
suspect that a profound and penetrating 
view of the tendencies of that era will 
shew that, if this act produced dissent 
(we mean nonconformity, not nine- 
teenth century dissent), it stemmed 
Popery —if it occasioned the meeting- 
house, it kept down the mass-house ; 
and, bad as has been the conduct of 
factious political Voluntaries, we con- 
fess we would rather have an increase 
of these than the less open and more 
desperate disciples of Loyola. That 
we are not mistaken, we feel confident 
from many sources. The following 
extract from an admirable and well- 
digested history of the English Epis- 
copacy, by the Rev. T. Lathbury, con- 
tains some important views on this 
subject : 

«“ The Act of Uniformity,” says Mr. 
Lathbury, “ was, however, necessary ; 
and to it were even the Puritans indebted 
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for their security. Without the security 
of that act, the secret designs of the 
Jesuits might have been crowned with 
success. * *® * It is certain, how- 
ever, that the Church evinced a more to- 
lerant spirit than her opponents. Had the 
Puritans succeeded in erecting their plat- 
forms, it would have been imposed under 
severe penalties, “© * * Theassertion 
that the tree of religious liberty was plant- 
ed and Watered by the Puritans, is en- 
tirely destitute of foundation. Had they 
advocated toleration, the assertion would 
be correct. They did not contend for 
liberty to all, but for the establishment of 
their own discipline,” * 


With these and similar facts before 
our eyes, it is worse than futile to de- 
claim on the struggles of the Puritans 
for religious liberty, or on the fatal ten- 
dencies of the Act of Uniformity : and 
modern Dissenters must know pretty 
well, that the only peculiarity they re- 
tain of the character of the older Pu- 
ritans is their propensity to fight, not 
for freedom of conscience, but for the 
domination of their own sect. This 
they have developed on every possible 
occasion,—in the pulpit, the platform, 
and in such infidel magazines as the 
Kelectic, Congregational, Patriot, &c. ; 
journals that, under the guise of sacred- 
ness, inflict deep injuries on the gospel. 
It is therefore rank stuff in Mr. Philip 
to talk about “ unshackled freedom of 
conscience” being “ peculiar to the 
Independents,” or their being the 
founders of religious freedom in Ame- 
rica. There were sturdy dogs among 
the Independents, who allowed the 
liberty of thinking their contempt of 
all authority right, and every thing like 
ecclesiastical order and decorum wrong, 
but brooked no other. In Gough’s His- 
tory of Quakerism, we are furnished 
with a proof of Independent toleration 
in these words: “ The Quakers of 
America were scourged and put to 
death by those Independents, whom 
we have lately been taught to call the 
fathers of toleration.” 

We might follow Whitfield through 
almost every quarter of the globe, and 
on every occasion detect the same exhi- 
bitions of weakness and wisdom, genius 
and eccentricity, good and mischief. 
One feature few can fail to observe 
very prominent in his accounts of 
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himself,— egotism (if less offensive, 
egoism) and self-applause. We are 
no great admirers of the plan of keep- 
ing journals of one’s own exploits, 
unless these arise from official respon- 
sibilities ; but when men of notorious 
lives do undertake such works, one per- 
vading vein of modesty and retirement 
should be either evident or easily in- 
ferred. The incessant “I,” and its 
rich sauce extracted from Johnson's 
epithets, annoys us beyond endurance 
in the journals of Whitfield. “ Preached 
yesterday with great clearness and frec- 
dom.” “In the morning, helped to 
preach powerfully to a melting con- 
gregation.”+ ‘ Preached to-day with 
greater freedom and power.” ‘ Preach- 
ed yesterday with a considerable degree 
of warmth.” “ Preached with great 
clearness and freedom.” “ With won- 
drous power, and every sermon was 
blessed.” “ Life and power flew all 
around me.” ‘There is a quantity of 
this sort of self-eulogy. It was not, 
perhaps, in Whitfield, a thirst for 
fame — it was rather an odd and silly 
habit; but, surely, if Mr. Philip de- 
sires the memory of the man’s excel- 
lences to be embalmed and imperish- 
able, and the traces of his most ex- 
ceptionable traits to be expunged, he 
will, in his next edition, leave out one 
half of the rubbish which the present 
contains, whether it be collected from 
his own memory or Whitfield’s diaries. 

We must now give a specimen of 
the popularity of Whitfield’s preaching. 
Popularity, at this day, means crowds 
gathering from the four quarters of 
London, to hear some orator, who 
makes up for solidity of matter by 
dazzling splendour of expression, open 
mouths and staring auditories; but, 
in Whitfield’s days, “ the sovereign 
people” gave vent and expression to 
popularity in other shapes, such as a 
shower of stones or brickbats, or the 
upsetting of his pulpit—a style of 
treatment that would certainly damp 
the popularity cravings of some of our 
modern orators. He thus describes the 
scene of his preaching : 


“‘T mounted my field-pulpit. The 
fields, the whole fields, seemed, in a bad 
sense of the word, all white—ready, not 
for the Redeemer’s, but Beelzebub’s har- 





* Lathbury’s English Episcopacy, p. 62. 





+ Query, Was it a dispersing congregation the reverend gentleman meant ?-- 


Printer’s Devil. 
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vest. All the devil's agents were in full 
motion ; drammers, trumpeters, Merry- 
Andrews, masters of puppet-shows, ex- 
hibitions of wild beasts, players, &c. &c., 
all busy entertaining their respective au- 
diences. I suppose there could not be 
less than twenty or thirty thousand people. 
My pulpit was fixed on the opposite side ; 
and immediately, to their great mortifica- 
tion, they found the number of their at- 
tendants sadly lessened. Judging that, 
like St. Paul, I should now be called, as 
it were, to fight with beasts at Ephesus, 
I preached from these words, ‘ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.’ You may easily 
guess that there was some noise among 
the craftsmen, and that IT was honoured 
with having a few stones, dirt, rotten 
eggs, and pieces of dead cats, thrown at 
me, whilst engaged in calling them from 
their favourite, but lying vanities. My 
soul was indeed among lions; but far 
the greatest part of my congregation, 
which was very large, seemed for a 
while to be turned into lambs. ‘This 
encouraged me to give notice that I 
would preach again ut six o’clock in the 
evening. I came and saw — but what!— 
thousands and thousands more than be- 
fore, if possible still more deeply engaged 
in their unhappy diversions, but some 
thousands amongst them waiting as ear. 
nestly to hear the gospel. ‘This Satan 
could not brook. One of his choicest 
servants was exhibiting trumpeting on a 
large stage ; but as soon as the people 
saw me in my black robes,* and my 
pulpit, I think all to a man left him and 
ran tome. For a while I was enabled to 
lift up my voice like a trumpet, and many 
heard the joyful sound. God's people 
kept praying, and the enemy’s agents 
mado a kind of roaring at some distance 
from our camp. At length they ap- 
proached nearer ; and the Merry-Andrew 
(attended by others, who complained that 
they had taken many pounds less that day 
on account of my preaching) got up upon 
a man’s shoulders, and advancing near 
the pulpit, attempted [the man was a 
pure Voluntary. O. Y.] to slash me 
with a long heavy whip several times, 
but always, with the violence of his mo- 
tion, tumbled down. Soon after they got 
a recruiting sergeant, with his drum, &c. 
to pass through the congregation. J gave 
the word of command, and ordered that way 
might be made for the king’s officer. The 
ranks opened, while all marched quietly 
through, and then closed again. Finding 
these efforts fail, a large body, quite on 
the opposite side, assembled together, 
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and having got a large pole for their 
standard, advanced toward us with 
steady and formidable steps, till they 
came very near the skirts of our hearing, 
praying, and almost undaunted congre- 
gation. I think I continued in praying, 
preaching, and singing (for the noise was 
too great at times to preach), about three 
hours.”—P. 272. 


He states, on another occasion, when 
he preached in his field-pulpit : 


“JT preached in great jeopardy, for the 
pulpit being high, and the supports not 
well fixed in the ground, it tottered every 
time I moved; and numbers of enemies 
strove to push my friends against the 
supporters, in order to throw me down.” 
—P. 273. 


Such was ministerial popularity in 
the days of Whitfield. 

We have seen and said a good deal 
of the manner of his preaching; let us 
now turn to the matter, of which Mr. 
Philip has been kind enough to give 
us several specimens. Ilis greatest 
triumphs took place on the occasion 
of charity or missionary sermons. ITe 
appears to have shot red-hot words and 
‘xn weigovre winged thieves into the 
depths of the purses and pockets of his 
auditors, the success of which in coin- 
picking is undoubted. It is stated that 
on one occasion it was announced that 
Whitfield would preach for his hobby, 
the Orphan House. Benjamin Franklin, 
although he approved of the object, 
refused to contribute to it, when ap- 
plied to in private, because he disap- 
proved of the situation. ile went, it 
seems, out of curiosity, or other mo- 
tives, to hear the sermon of Whitfield. 
As the preacher warmed and rose with 
his appeal, the bowels of the calcu- 
lating philosopher began to move, and 
he laid his paw upon the copper district 
of his inexpressibles. Whitfield pitched 
into a higher key, and gave forth still 
more melting pathos, and the dure sage 
began to feel and fumble if he had any 
silver, The orator increased in power, 
till, at the close of his peroration, 
sympathy’s strong tide rolled through 
Franklin’s soul, and his hand was 
counting how much was in the go/den 
shaft of his nether profundities ; and, 
on the plate being submitted to his 








* This is an odd peculiarity in Whitfield. He abandoned consecrated places and 


canonical hours, but not consecrated and canonical robes. 


There was wisdom in 


retaining the last: the clerical robes exercise an impressive influence on the mere 


vulgar, and myst have been rather imposing at such a Bartlemy fair. 
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consideration, in the agony of a more 
than electric stimulus, he emptied the 
whole contents of his close-lipped 
pouch in the dish. This was a capital 
stroke. But were Whitfield redivivus 
in London, or the most gifted of an- 
cient rhetoricians to preach in our 
pulpits, there is one man we are pre- 


pared to pitch against any power of 


appeal, the late goose for Middlesex, 
and protégé of Pye Smith, Joe Hume. 
We here challenge the M‘Neills, and 
M‘Ghees, and Chalmers, &e. &e., to 
make the honourable goose lay one 
golden egg. We will allow the strong- 
est motive to be adduced, the honour- 
able gentleman's obligations to Dan for 
Kilkenny, and “a 1000/., say a 10001.” 
to be rung in his ears, and with all the 
eloquence of such a demonstration as 
would melt Franklin into charity, and 
Hopkinson into begging or stealing, as 
well as borrowing, we feel quite safe in 
offering “a 1000/., say 1000/.” for a 
grain of the golden egg. Joe’s heart 
is as impervious to such feelings, as his 
head is to common sense. 

The observations of Mr. Philip on 
the discourses of his reverend hero are 
on the whole just. 

“‘ His name may continue to sell his 
sermons, but even already they are sel- 
dom read. No minister quotes from 
them, except when an anecdote of Whit- 
field brings in some stroke of power or 
pathos ; and no student hears or thinks 
of them as models. Indeed, they are not 
models for the pulpit, but when it stands 
in the fields. Besides, there is not much 
to be learned from his sermons now. 
Their best maxims are but commonplace 


to us. They were, however, both new 


and strange things to the generality of 


his hearers. He was as much an original 
to them as Chalmers is to us. And let 
it not be forgotten, that Whitfield and 
Wesley commonplaced in the public mind 
the great truths of the Reformation in 
simple forms and familiar words. This 
is forgotten by those who say with a 
sneer, that there is nothing in their 
sermons.”—P. 573. 


In vindicating the character of Whit- 
field, Mr. Philip makes a sound and 
apposite observation on the preaching 
of too many of our day. 
unlike 


“‘ Nothing is so 


Whittield’s 


egotism as the whining confessions of 


a certain clique of preachers, who talk 
much about the plagues and lusts of their 
own hearts. They are theological Rous- 
seaus and Montaignes, foaming out their 
own shame, if not glory ing j init. Nothing 
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is so disgusting as such obtrusive egotism. 
It is, indeed, unblushing effrontery to 
hawk moral disease thus.” —P. 574. 


David Hume, not inferior in desti- 
tution of tender feelings to his living 
clansman, declared that Whitfield was 
the most ingenious preacher he ever 
heard, and said it was worth going 
twenty miles to hear him. ‘ Once,” 
says Mr. Hume, “ after a solemn pause, 
he added, ‘ The attendant angel is just 
about to leave the threshold of this 
sanctuary and ascend to heaven. And 
shall he ascend, and not bear with him 
the news of one sinner among all this 
multitude reclaimed from the error of 
his ways?’ To give the greater effect 
to this exclamation, Whitfield stamped 
with his foot, lifted up his hands and 
eyes to heaven, and cried aloud, ‘ Stop, 
Gabriel! stop, ere you enter the sacred 
portals, and yet carry with you the 
news of one sinner converted unto God.’ 
This was very effective.” 

The following description of the 
effects of Whitfield’s preaching was 
communicated by the Countess of 
Huntingdon, and conveyed by Mr. 
Barry, R.A. to Mr. Philip: 


“ 


Some ladies called on Saturday 
morning to pay a visit to Lady Hunting- 
don, and during the visit her ladyship 
inquired of them if they had ever heard 
Mr. Whitfield preach? On being an- 
swered in the negative, she said, ‘ | 
wish you would hear him ; he is to preach 
to-morrow evening.’ They promised her 
ladyship they would certainly attend. 
They were as good as their word ; and 
on calling on the Monday morning, Lady 
Huntingdon inquired if they had heard 
Mr. Whitfield on the previous evening, 
and how they likedhim? ‘Oh, my lady (!), 
of all the preachers we have ever heard, 
he is the most strange and unaccountable. 
Among other preposterous things, he de- 
clared that Jesus Christ was so willing to 
receive sinners, that he did not object to 
receive even the devil’s castaways.’ Lady 
Huntingdon replied, ‘ there is something, 
| acknowledge, a little singular in the in- 
vitation, and I do not recollect to have 
ever met with it before; but as Mr. 
Whitfield is below in the parlour, we'll 
have him up, and let him answer for him- 
self.” Upon his coming up into the 
drawing-room, Lady Huntingdon said, 
‘Mr. Whitfield, these ladies have been 
preferring a very heavy charge against 
you, and I thought it best you should 
come up and defend yourself : they say 
that, in your sermon last evening, in 
speaking of the willingness of Jesus 
Chyjst to receive sinners, you expressed 
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yourself in the following terms: that so 
ready was Christ to receive sinners who 
came to him, that he was willing to re- 
ceive even the devil's castaways.’ Mr. 
Whitfield immediat ely re} lied, ‘ I, cer- 
tainly, my Judy, must a guilty to the 
charge: whether I did right, or other- 
wise, your ladyship shall judge from the 
following circumstances. Did your la- 
dyship notice, about half an hour ago, a 
very modest single rap at the door? It 
was given by a poor, miserable-looking, 
aged female, who requested to speak 
with me. 1 desired her to be shewn into 
the parlour, when she accosted me in the 
following manner :--‘ I believe, sir, you 
preached last ev ening at such a chapel ?” 
‘Yes, I did.’ ‘Ah, sir! 1 was acci- 
dentally passing the door of that chapel, 
and hearing the voice of some one 
preaching, | aid what I have never been 
in the habit of doing—I went in; and 
one of the first things I heard you say 
was, that Jesus Christ was so willing to 
receive sinners, that he did not object to 
receive the devil's castaways. Now, 
sir, I have been on the town for many 
years, and am so worn out in his service, 
that I think I may with truth be called 
one of the devil’s castaways. Do you 
think, sir, that Jesus Christ would re- 
ceive me?’ Mr. Whitfield assured her 
there was not a doubt of it, if she was 
but willing to go to him. From the se- 
quel, it appeared that it was the case, 
and thatit ended in the sound conversion 
of this poor creature.” 


We have no more time to expend on 
an analysis of the character of Whit- 
field. Ile was a man of great, but pe- 
culiar, powers; and what gave them 
more than their just and natural effect 
was the fact, that they were developed 
at a period of profound deadness in the 
Christian community. His soul burned 
with the love of whatsoever things are 
pure, and just, and lovely, and of good 
report. ‘The enthusiasm of Heaven 
was in the man’s heart. An undying 
fire seems to have been lighted up in 
his soul. What he did he did fo 
eternity ; ils vastness absorbed his very 
perception of “ the things thatare seen, 
and temporal,” and poured into his soul 
its subduing and its solemnising effects. 
IIe saw every thing in its light. In 
the blaze of an eternal sun, he saw 
prince and peasant, rich and poor, pur- 
ple and lawn, an insect flutter ora king 
die. The world above him had dis- 
placed the world beneath him from his 
soul. So truly was this the case, that 
the man had searcely any fitness for 
the intercourse of e arth In making 
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love to his innamorata, he could not help 
preaching to a sinner ; in proposing 
marriage, he could not help stating the 
terms of a holier espousal. He drank 
divinity from air, ocean, earth, and - 
heaven. His very fun was tinctured 
with the hues of eternity. The ima- 
gination and intellect of the man seem 
tv have been dipped in the fountains 
of light and life that are above. He 
was totus in illo. Would to God, we 
may justly say, that all the inhabitants 
of Britain were not only * almost, but 
altogether,” as Whitfield, excepting his 
peculiarities and eccentricities. The 
root of the matter was in that man, no 
doubt. 

We must now offer a few observa- 
tions on the work of Mr. Philip, apart 
fron his hero. We wish we could re- 
commend it without qualification ; but 
impartiality demands we shall be just 
as well as generous. We have always 
claimed for ourselves, as a peculiar and 
almost distinctive characteristic, that 
every candidate for public favour has 
been honestly and justly handled. 
We may have suffered occasionally for 
speaking out in plain and undissembled 
tones ; but we have been more than re- 
warded by the conviction that such 
conduct is worthy of the English peo- 
ple, who abhor, constitutionally, all an- 
derhand trickery, as well as by the cre- 
dit and place we have earned in the lite- 
rature ofthe country. Mr. Philip, it is 
needless to conceal, is a bitter Dis- 
senter. The cloven foot appears again 
and again, beneath and beside “the 
mantle of George Whitfield. And we 
feel it matter of deep responsibility to 
take notice of this, in a day when the 
advocates of what are called Voluntary, 
or Atheistic aud revolutionary, views 
are, like the locusts of Egypt, swarm- 
ing about our steeples. ‘The man that 
makes his book a vehicle of such no- 
tions must expect to feel our hand. It 
is, therefore, but natural that Mr. Phi- 
lip, with conscious guilt, should dread 
the infliction of our anger. There isa 
chance of the work attaining a second 
edition. Should this good fortune be 
its portion, we here inform the author 
that, unless he send forth an expurgata 
editio, weeded of the vile Voluntary 
shrubs that infest it, we intend to give 
him a castigation that will keep him in 
the neighbourhood of Maberly Chapel 
smarting for a twelvemonth. We must 
select a few Dissenting weeds in the 
volume redolent of Redeross Street, 
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and which the author wishes to intro- 
duce, under the garb of a Life of Whit- 
field, to the homes of our English 
churchmen. 


“‘ The foolish requirements of the ru- 
bric outrages on common sense, to say 
nothing of being unscriptural.”—P,. 21. 
(Query. What are some of Dr. Watts’s 
whims ?) “ The off-hand and uncere- 
monious style can only offend those who 
venerate title more than truth. It may 
be vastly impolitic to treat bishops in 
this straightforward way, when they per- 
vert the gospel. This Gathercole® affair 
of the Bishop of London cannot be too 
bluntly told if such affairs are to be put 
down. Binney told the last one so well, 
that there will be fewer Gathercoles pa- 
tronised in the next centary.”—P, 290, 


We have preserved the italics of the 
writer, in order to shew our readers, 
first, the admiration Mr, Philip enter- 
tains of the man who mounted the 
papal chair, pronounced verdict of con- 
demnation on the church as having de- 
stroyed more souls than she has saved, 
and fulminated bruta fulmina from the 
Weigh-house Meeting ; and, in the next 
place, the wicked prognostications of 
prophet Philip, that the present Bishop 
of London is to be the dast of his race. 
If his lordship is to be the last—and 
we have no faith in the divinations of 
Dissent — the last moments of his dio- 
cess will be a eudhanasia,—the sun of 
the church will set over a people en- 
lightened more than at any former pe- 
riod by her instrumentality ; for never 
was the episcopal mitre worn by a pre- 
late who has done more for the spiritual 
and moral welfare of his vast diocess. 
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Ilis best monument, when he sleeps 
with his fathers, will be the fifty new 
churches he has been the means of rais- 
ing in the metropolis,—a far more sub- 
stantial and enduring blessing than if 
he had let loose all the lads of Hoxton, 
Homerton, Coward College, &c. &e. 
&c., to preach in the streets of London, 
Mr. Philip improves his Voluntaryism, 
and shews his fitness to teach Oxford, 
by misquoted Latin sentences: e. g., 
the following division is not Virgil's. 


os Obstupui steteruntque come et 
ee 
Vox faucibus hesit. 


The following is an odd version of 
an oft misworded line :— 


“ Tneidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Cha- 
ribdin.’” t 


We candidly admit Mr. Philip does 
not often meddle with Latin ; and this 
is good sense,— for he shews he is no 
adept at such obsolete matters. “ Nil 
desperandum Christo duci” is an in- 
stance at hand.—P.396. The follow- 
ing is curious. 

“‘ Whitfield sent, through Lord Dart- 
mouth, a draught of the charter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Ilis grace 
sent it to the premier, and the premier 
sent it back, requiring that the head of 
the college should be an Episcopalian, 
and its prayers established forms,— not 
very modest requisitions in a case where 
the money came chiefly out of the pockets 
of American and British Dissenters.’— 
P, 488. 


The archbishop most justly required 
some guarantee that Whitfield’s Be- 
thesda should not become like Ches- 


* Gathercole is a clever clergyman of the Church of England, who has lashed 
the uproarious Dissenters so soundly, that his very name throws them into hysterics. 
Ergo, Mr. Philip puns upon it to soften its pungency. 

+ This maxim is not to be found in any classic or other writer; it is a pure 


vulgar invention, quoted second and third hand. 


Stevens, in a note on Shakespeare's 


Merchant of Venice, act 3, scene last, quotes the right version from the Alexandreis of 
Philip Gualtier de Chatillon, bishop of Megula, who was born toward the latter end 


of the twelfth century. 


In his Darius, fifth book, he has the following lines, the 


last of which is the origin of Mr. Philip’s ‘* Incidit,” &c. &c. 


«* Nactus equum Darius rorantia cede suorum 
Retrogrado fugit arva gradu: quo tendis inertem 
Rex periture fugam, nescis, heu perdite? nescis 
Quem fugias hostes incurris dum fugis hostem 
Ineidis in Scyllam eupiens vitare Charybdim.” 


While on the subject, we may add the wish ofa correspondent, that some one 
would give the authorities for the three following proverbs, two of which, at least, do 
not appear to be classic :—‘‘ Labor ipse voluptas ;” ‘‘ Mors janua vite ;” ‘* Semper 
habet aliquid relegentibus.” The following,—‘ Video meliora proboque deteriora 
sequor, "—** Fas est et ab hoste doceri,”"—have been ascribed repeatedly to Horace. 


They are from Ovid, Metam. vii., 20, and iv., 428. 
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hunt, on which Mr, Philip threatens a 
visitation on account of its departures 
and delinquencies; or, like the Hewly 
Charity, or the Socinian chapels, held 
once by orthodox Dissenters. And, in 
the next place, the money came chiefly 
from the pockets of Churchmen, not 
Dissenters ; and, in the third place, 
we wish that the said British Dis- 
senters would think less of their pockets 
and more of their consciences. 

In the same page, and almost in the 
next paragraph, occur the following 
melancholy observations, unscriptural, 
unsound, and radico-Voluntary to the 
core. 

“ Whitfield’s failure to obtain a charter, 
however pitiable or paltry in its causes 
cannot surprise those who know the his- 
tory of the charter of the London Uni- 
versity. Nearly a century was required 
to make the state wiser than it was in the 
days of Whitfield, and even that long 
period has not improved the liberality of 
the church much, Oxford still frowns, 
and Cambridge does not smile, upon the 

call for open doors. ‘There are, however, 

men in both universities who would be 
glad to see them open, and men out of 
both who will not stop their ‘ sesame’ 
because a charter has been won for the 
London University.” —P. 488. 


The state is wiser in the days of Ro- 
bert Philip, of Maberly Chapel, than in 
the days of George Whitfield ; because 
in the former it countenances a college 
without an altar, education without re- 
ligion, and illustrates this profound im- 
provement by chartering that moral 
nuisance the London University Col- 
lege. Oxford and Cambridge refuse to 
distribute their funds ane privileges 
consecrated to the education of the 
members of the church among Jews, 
Turks, Hottentots, and Infidels, and 
others, who would cut their throats on 
the first opportunity; and it appears, 
also, they have refused to dub Mr. 
Philip D.D., who, honest man, has 
been far more intimately versed in 
sensible handicraft than in university 
matters, and who, we will undertake to 
demonstrate at 215 Regent Street, 
does not know a beth from a beta, or a 
beta from a b, and only lately a 6 from 
a beetle. In the next and last place, 
our author portends dire disaster to the 
two eyes of England. Mr. Huntly 
(etiam hoc nomine  gaudet) tells us there 
are men who will not stop their “ se- 
same”—which is, being interpreted, 
O'Connell's hammer, or Hume's crow- 
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bar — till they have brought Oxford and 
Cambridge, doomed places, up to the 
greatness of ex-professors of Lond. Un. 
Co. By the by, we would beg some 
compassionate reader to purchase a 
share of the bale of transatlantic de- 
grees that have just arrived at Wapping 
by the New York packet, and give 
D.D. as a late Christmas-box to Mr. 
Philip; and this very remarkable in- 
stalment will quiet the “ plaguy loon.” 
All this is in juxta-position with a me- 
morable proof of the importance of 
laying down sound principles, and ad- 
hering to them, recorded by Mr, Philip 
himself, and adorned with J, I, most 
egotistic and magniloquent. Of Ches- 
hunt, an open college, he says,— 


‘*As the Whitfield seminary, it is no- 
thing. I could say much on this subject, 
and I will say much, should J be spared. 
In the mean time, I not only forbear, but 
I fondly hope that J may have no occa- 
sion to remonstrate. I have a right to 
be thus explicit. I am as responsible 
for the facts concerning the original de- 
sign of this college as the trustees are for 
its funds, and J will deal as honestly,” 
&e—P. 489, 


Now, could a pope fulminate more 
awful menaces, or threaten institution 
or nation with more fearful interdict ; or 
imply a deeper censure on that very 
system of university liberalism which 
Mr. Philip has proclaimed to be so 
vastly superior to Oxford, and so fitted 
to be a model to archbishops and 
bishops? What is called the liberal, 
or no-test, system, has been tried again 
and again, and has been demonstrated 
either impracticable for twelve months 
in succession, or to issue in the worst 
possible results. It has either led to 
squabblings discreditable to religion, 
and hostile to the progress of science, 
or it has ended in that peace worse 
than strife which spreads over the dead. 

We must turn the attention of our 
readers to another pitiful ebullition of 
Dissenting antipathies to Oxford, in 
which the author ofthe Life of Whitfield 
shews he has the wish, if not the power, 
to give her a good knock on the head. 
We leave out as much of the prattling 
sentimentalism and poetic allusions as 
we well can. Sic loquitur. 


“ The form as well as the facts of this 
Oxford bull deserves preservation, be« 
cause it will be the last of its race; for 


now public opinion would soon expel from 
the umiversity of Christian fellowship 
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any number of heads of houses who 
should repeat this act of tyranny. That 
great tribunal has just pronounced the 
sentence of unqualified condemnation 
against the late popish ‘ Oxford Tracts ;’ 
and neither the chancellor nor the vice- 
chancellor could obtain, were they to 
try, any mitigation ofthe sentence, The 
tracts are unprotestant, and, therefore, 
unpopular. ‘The hisses and yells of the 
raw witlings of Oxford against Dissent- 
ers at the late installation were the mere 
ebullitions of political folly, and prove 
nothing against the university but the 
want of good manners on gala days: 
whereas, the tracts prove the want of 
good theology—a defect not so easily re- 
medied as ill-breeding. 

** It is one way of remedying, both to 
keep up for a time the names and the 
acts of the conclave who excluded six 
Oxonians for extempore prayer, and kept 
in one who was found ane of ridiculing 
the miracles of Moses and Christ. An- 
other way (which I prefer) is, to perpe- 
tuate the names of the wise and good 
men who protested against these out- 
rages on truth, decency, and consist- 
ency. Oxford was never without some 
Abdiels. Her cloud of witnesses is not 
great; but it is splendid enough to in- 
spire both hallowed recollections and 
high anticipations. I have felt and en- 
joyed this whilst musing in her cloisters 
and halls. If I am not her enemy in 
writing thus, then she has no enemies 
amongst orthodox Dissenters. Their 
eyes are upon both universities, not to 
divide the popish spoil, nor to divert 
the national endowment into sectarian 
channels or foreign enterprises; but to 
secure for all who can pay for it free access 
to all the literature and science of Cam 
and Isis.” 


Public opinion is one of Mr. Philip’s 
dit minores, it seems, before which 
every mischief and heresy are to sink 
away. We beg to tell Mr. Philip that 
there is not a more chameleon rogue ‘in 
the Pantheon. It sided with Pilate 
against Christ; with the world against 
the apostles ; and if the disinfecting 
element of Scripture truth be not poured 
into it, of all vials it pours out most of 
a Marat, a Robespierre, a Nero, an 
O'Connell, or if there be any other 
name that smells as sweet. As to the 
intended-to-be-severe remarks on the 
“‘ raw witlings,” they are merely the 
effervescense of Hoxton jealousies, and 
will never keep alive till they reach the 
Isis. And as to the “eyes of Dis- 
senters being upon both universities,” 
we do hope that their eyes will keep 
upon Mr. Philip, and the rest of their 
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mninisters, to see that they conduct 
themselves discreetly, and that the eyes 
of the ministers will keep upon their 
flocks, and leave other men’s mat- 
ters at rest. The trash about nor di- 
viding “ the popish (‘) spoil, and se- 
curing for all who can pay for if,” &c., 
is so redolent of historical iguorance 
and low theology, that we let it alone 
in its loveliness. Pay not principle 
seems to be the criterion of excellence 
among ourauthor’s party. Well, every 
man has his taste, and why shoul 1 not 
brother Philip have his ? 

There is, also, in this book a great 
deal said about the Church of England 
refusing to admit Dissenters to their 
pulpits. It appears that the rector of 
Gravesend had refused his pulpit to 
some Dissenting minister; and Mr. 
Philip is determined, according to the 
following extract, to damage that fa- 
vourite Cockney resort :— 

** This fact creates in my mind an asso- 
ciation with that church which is any 
thing but what I enjoy when 1 
Gravesend, This is not my fault, nor 
can other visitors be blamed if they feel 
asI do. ‘true, I am thus teaching vi- 
sitors to recollect the pitiable fact. 1 
avow the design!! ‘This is one way of 
bringing into discredit the worse than 
synagogue bigotry which excludes from 
national churches men who are the glory 
of the nation (viz., Burnet, Binney, M: ur- 


visit 


shall, the Knight of Kirkentilloch, and 
Dr. Ritchie, of Potter Row celebrity).” 
—P. 501. 


“ Dr. Chalmers isthe champion of the 
English priesthood” much, we think, to 
his credit; and in the same paragraph 
he quotes, as if applicable to [Dissent- 
ers, the expression of Gillies, that the 
Church of Scotland is tender to foreign 
Protestants. Now, what enables Dis- 
senters to muster courageous eflrontery 
to demand admission to the pulpits of 
the national church, English, Irish, or 
Scotch? That the churches of the Re- 
formation, which differ, indeed, in cir- 
cumstantials, but are still, in the right 
sense of the term, ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations, or churches, with Jaws, disci- 
pline, and government, should inter- 
change ministerially is at once natural 
and desirable ; but that any one or all 
of them should open their pulpits to the 
insubordination and thousand and one 
caprices, whims, and irregularities of 
Dissent is a postulatum which must 
originate in self-conceit, and end in the 
subversion of order, learning, and 
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genuine piety. A Dissenting minister 
is invested with no authority, is subject 
to no rules, has no creed or confession 
of faith; and there is, therefore, no 
guarantee for his orthodoxy, and no re- 
medy for his heterodoxy. To admit 
such men is to offer a bonus to cob- 
blers to leave their stalls, and turn 
preachers ; to tailors to profess holy 
orders; and to every enthusiast who 
works himself into the belief that he 
has a call from Lleaven, to commence 
preaching. Mr. Philip, e.g., comes 
up to London, from Huntly: he has 
learned no trade, studied at no uni- 
versity, and able to make his bread at 
none of the ordinary callings. Ile sees 
preaching to be accessible, useful, and 
as profitable, perhaps, as any ; and af- 
ter a month’s brush up at Homerton, or, 
it may be, which is as good without it, he 
commences preaching, and sets up a cry 
instanter about the “ synagogue bigot- 
ry,’ which debars one thus unauthorised 
and illiterate from preaching in the pul- 
pits, holding the benetices, or rising to the 
highest dignities of the national church. 
We are persuaded that, apart from the- 
ological reasons, we and he, who are 
men of good common sense, must both 
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despise these pretensions, as most ab- 
surd. Mr. Philip’s own account of his 
book, as embodied in his preface, is 
correct. Itisa bundle of facts — good, 
bad, and indifferent—odd, honest, and 
chimerical—a farrago, a rag-fair of © 
George Whitfield. It cannot do much 
good—it can do little harm. It is not 
philosophy, it is not biography, it is not 
history. It is not all true, it is not all 
false: it is, at least, a strong effort to 
make the roving and uncanonical 
Churchman a Dissenter, and to convey 
gently, and at intervals, such doses of 
tartarised Voluntaryism as may lie on 
Churchmen’s stomachs without imme- 
diate nausea. It caricatures its hero 
frequently ; it resuscitates those painful 
and useless traits which might have 
been allowed to sleep without injuring 
the finish of the portrait. There is 
much highly creditable to Mr. Philip, 
—much very interesting and useful, 
which we recommend. What, in con- 
clusion, shall we say of the book? It 
is “ The Life and Times of the Rev. 
George Whitfield, dedicated to the 
archbishop of Dissenters, Joshua Wilson, 
sq.» by Robert Philip, author of the 


Experimental Guide, Sc. Sc. Sc. Se.” 
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XXI. THE MAN OF FEW WORDS. 


XXII. A MIDSUMMER EVE'S DREAM. 


NO. XXI. THE MAN OF FEW WORDS. 


** His plausive words he scattered not in ears, but grafted them to grow there, 
and to bear.” — SHAKESPEARE. 


My man of few words must not be 
regarded as ove having few at com- 
mand, but merely as an economist 
upon principle, opposed to the notion 
that wealthy possession should be sig- 
nified by profligate expenditure. Great 
outlays, he imagined (not less of ijan- 
guage than of money), should be re- 
served for great, or, at least, important 
necessities ; and it was, therefore, his 
pride, on all ordinary occasions, to 
make what may be termed a good 
bargain with his companion in talk: 
that is, to purchase the ideas of the 
latter with as few words as possible on 
his own part. Instead of expending 
his valuable breath in a series of 
thoughtless questions, he would strive 
so to confine his inquiries, that more 
than half the information desired would 


be obtained by inference and deduc- 
tion. The commonplace observations, 
customary on the occasion of accidental 
street encounters, he regarded as little 
better than insults; and when a par- 
ticular friend, one morning, hurried 
past him in Piccadilly, saying, as he 
shot out of hearing, ‘* How d’ye do?” 
the indignant Mr. Lacon turned after 
him, and coming up with him, at 
length, in Cheapside, pertinently inti- 
mated, that, when a man don’t require 
an answer, he might as well spare him- 
self the unnecessary effort of asking a 
question. Mr. Lacon had sagacity 
enough to see that his friend was ina 
violent hurry, and to gather from his 
looks and the strengthful motion of 
his limbs, that he was in good health 
and spirits. He would, therefore, 
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have been content to receive that which 
he was prepared to give —the con- 
centrated manifestation of friendship 
and goodwill conveyed in a smile and 
a bow: but the random shot of an 
unmeaning courtesy was not to be 
borne, and he therefore resolved on 
bringing the offender to. 

On one occasion, I was walking with 
him through the fashionable neigh- 
bourhood of St. James’s, on a bright 
and sunny day; and, as he was a man 
well known to the public of that stylish 
quarter, he met many of his acquaint- 
ance. Almost all, in succession, ac- 
costed him with “A fine day, Mr. 
Lacon.” He bowed, without either 
verbal reply or comment, until the oft- 
repeated salutation was repeated once 
too often for his patience; when he 
stopped suddenly, looked me anxiously 
in the face, and asked,— 

“Is it not strange, now, that so 
self-evident a truth as the fineness of 
this day should not be allowed to 
speak for itself?” 

le had scarcely uttered this, when 
another friend, in passing, remarked,— 

“A fine morning, Mr. L.; but ’twill 
be rain before night !” 

* Aha!” said he, with an expression 
of high satisfaction (perhaps the more 
enhanced by the abbreviating Mr. L.). 
“ Now, there’s a piece of useful in- 
formation ; for the probabilities of fu- 
ture change are not obvious, like the 
state of the present hour.” And, at 
the same moment, he significantly 
pointed to an open yard, in which 
sundry sheets and shirts were hanging 
out to dry. 

We were next accosted by a loqua- 
cious dandy, who, coming suddenly 
upon us, opened at once upon his 
victim as follows : 

* Ah, Lacon, my dear fellow ! how’s 
all with you? How’s Mrs. Lacon? 
By the way,” said he, breaking down 
into a low tone of mystery, ‘ have 
you heard of poor Lobtail’s unfortu- 
nate ? But, I see you have! 
Well, but how is Mrs. Lacon? I éo/d 
poor Lob,” resuming his mysterious 
tone, “I told him how it would be; 
and that his adviser, Jenkins, was an 
infernal —— ‘By the by, are you 
acquainted with Jenkins? Ah! I see 
you’re not. Well, he came to me on 
the very day that Hallo! there’s 
the pony I sold to Dick Sappy last 
week — on the very day that he 
Broke her knees, you perceive: lucky 
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to sell, wasn’t 1? Well, what was I 
saying? Oh, ay, [know! Well, sir, 
he came, as I was saying, on the very 
day, as I was saying, and to the very 
place, as I might say, when and where 
the [here he whispered something in 
the ear of the bewildered Lacon.] He 
did, upon my soul! But, I say, you’ve 
never told me how Mrs. L. is! You're 
looking dev'lish well! I say, don’t 
mention what I’ve told you; because, 
you know eh? don’t you see? 
Good by, old fellow! good by! good 
by! Gad! it’s past three. I’d more 
to say: but it’s no use —I must take 
my leave.” 

“You cannot, sir, take from me 
any thing I will more willingly part 
withal.” Poor Lacon said not so 
much, but he evidently thought it; 
as, with an aching head and distressful 
stare, he wended homeward in piteous 
dejection. He was discomposed during 
the remainder of the day, and went to 
bed earlier than usual. When I saw 
him next morning, he told me that he 
had experienced an awful night. “ I 
dreamt,” said he, “ that I was trans- 
formed into a kind of inert worm, or 
caterpillar, with a skin made of tym- 
panum, and possessing only one fa- 
culty —of which, in fact, I was the 
embodiment — that of hearing: and I 
have been victimised through the night 
by myriads of tongues, clattering under 
the stimulus of the very communicative 
gentleman who met us yesterday in 
the street.” 

It may be readily imagined, that he 
was not the most amiable man in the 
world. On the contrary, he was one 
of the most irritable: but, so far did 
he differ from the generality of passion- 
ate men, that, in proportion as his 
temper became ruffled, his voice be- 
came gentle, and his delivery calm. 
This originated, I suspect, in the fact 
of his well knowing the defects of his 
temper, without having the power of 
further correction than that of giving 
full vent to his fury in the quietest 
possible way. It was his nature to fall 
occasionally into unmitigated wrath ; 
but his notions of gentlemanly conduct 
so completely angelicised the mode of 
its exhibition, that the luckless object 
of his ire not unfrequently gave it ad- 
ditional, and yet additional impetus, 
by mistaking it for an amiable piece 
of bland facetiousriess. Sometimes, 
too, you would fancy he was making 
an innocent and almost helpless ap- 
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peal to your pity; when, in fact, he 
was giving you a consecutive series of 
face-blows with the iron hand of irony. 
At other times, he would induce you 
to proceed with a long and circum- 
stantial account of some matter on 
which you conceived him to be wholly 
uninformed : nor would your sagacity, 
until too late, discover his real mean- 
ing, when, having heard you to the 
end, he would look you steadily in the 
face, and, with quivering lip and softest 
voice, remind you of the young gentle- 
man who “taught his grandmother to 
suck eggs!” The chattering world 
persisted in regarding him as the in- 
comprehensible slave of a thousand 
whims: but he entertained a much 
more modest notion of himself, and 
invariably (to use his own expression) 
described himself as “a plain man, 
and of few words.” 

I had been bred up to the profession 
of which he was the head, and first 
introduced myself to him by a letter 
soliciting employment in his office. 
It is probable the studied conciseness 
of my appeal was a credential in my 
favour ; and [ received a verbal man- 
date to attend on a certain day, at a 
certain hour. 

A “plain” servant, and one of no 
“words,” opened the door— took my 
card into his master’s study — re- 
appeared — beckoned me to enter into 
THE PRESENCE —and disappeared. 

Having made my bow, I announced 
myself as follows :—‘ My name, sir, 
is Mr. Cains Locke. I’m here in obe- 
dience to your commands, and believe 
1 am punctual as to day and hour.” 

He looked at me with an expression 
of curious surprise ; and then, holding 
towards me my card, gently intimated 
how that silent prologue, aided by his 
recollection of the appointment made, 
had rendered perfectly gratuitous the 
verbal flourish with which I had just 
heralded my entrée. Like all boobies 
of my kind, I proceeded to make the 
matter worse by attempting to make 
it better; and was continuing with — 
“Beg your pardon, sir, but I thought 
——,”’ when he said, with more than 
his prior suavity — or, I should rather 
say, with a tone of supplicatory pathos 
-—“ Pray don’t go on any more! 
I’ve very little time to spare, and that 
had better be employed in answering 
my simple questions than in revealing 
to me all your secret thoughts.” 

“ Sir,” rejoined I, 
VOL, XVII, NO, XCVIII, 
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“ Will you suffer me to speak ?” 
said he. 

“ Certainly, sir,” I replied; “ but, 
if you will only listen to——” Ere 
I could proceed further, he had arisen . 
from his seat and grasped the handle 
of the door, as in threat of an imme- 
diate exit. 

I said no more. He paused a few 
moments, as if to try the probability 
of my remaining silent; and then, 
gaining confidence on the speculation, 
ventured to resume his seat. 

Ilaving trained myself into a con- 
dition of the most exemplary passive- 
ness, I maintained my taciturnity. 

* Do you thoroughly understand so 
and so?” said he. 

“Why, sir, I believe I may say 
that I e 

“ Good Heavens!” was the sudden 
exclamation with which he interrupted 
me, covering his burning brow with 
one hand, and violently drumming 
upon the table with the other. As he 
subsequently raised his eyes, methought 
they looked despair! He made, how- 
ever, an heroic effort to regain his 
composure ; and then, gazing upon 
me with a look more imploring than 
ever, gently added, “ I’m a plain man, 
Mr. Locke, and seek a brief answer to 
a plain question. Do you thoroughly 
understand so and so ?” 

I paused: his direct ‘ thoroughly” 
inclined me to qualify my affirmative. 
In a happy moment I hit upon the 
only admissible answer. ‘ Not tho- 
roughly,” said I. It was, in fact, al- 
most impossible for a man, then so 
young as myself, “thoroughly” to 
understand any thing ; and it was evi- 
dent that my reply was not disap- 
pointing to the inquirer, of whose ad- 
mirable economy in talk here was a 
striking instance ; for his single query, 
by inference, included three: so that, 
in two words, I had answered — 

First, An inquiry touching my mo- 
derate knowledge of so and so ; 

Secondly, As affecting my scrupu- 
lous adherence to truth ; 

Thirdly, As proving my ability to 
plainly answer a plain question. 

He had once occasion to call on the 
celebrated surgeon, Abernethy. The 
meeting, as may be imagined, was al- 
most as brief as that of two mail- 
coachmen on the road. 

“Mr. Abernethy at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said John, leading the 
way to his master’s room. 
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Messrs. L. and A. met, and bowed. 
Mr. L. then put into Mr. A.’s hand a 
written statement of his complaint and 
a couple of guineas. Mr. A. put into 
Mr. L.’s hand a prescription and a 
pamphlet on digestion. Messrs. L. 
and A. bowed again and parted. 

Mr. A. was so delighted with having 
met at last with a silent patient, that, 
contrary to his custom, he called at 
Mr. L.’s house. 

“ Better?” inquired A., (bowing, at 
the same time, a courteous good- 
morrow. ) 

“ Well,” said L., (with the same 
movement, to the same purpose.) 

** Glad of it,” said A., and took his 
leave. 

Now, the reader may be inclined to 
think, that the last three words must 
have been deemed superfluous by the 
chary Lacon: but, on the contrary, 
they were well laid out, and gained 
the return of his gratitude. “ For,” 
said he, “the only persons in the 
world who can with propriety express 
themselves rejoiced in a neighbour’s 
restored health, are an expectant heir 
and a dismissed doctor.” 

I once travelled with him to his cot- 
tage, near Windsor, in the stage-coach. 
He looked occasionally from the win- 
dow, without betraying any curiosity, 
until he passed a newly erected resi- 
dence near Staines, when he unfortu- 
nately addressed himself to a female 
fellow-passenger, who, though hitherto 
silent, had been sitting upon the springs 
of eager loquacity for a long time. 

“ Pray, madam,” said he, “ who 
may be the owner of that house ?” 

*“ Which house, sir? That with a 
green verandah, or that with a 5 

‘Green verandah,” said Lacon, 
trying to arrest the flood he had so 
unwittingly let loose. 

“© lud! I don’t know: 
other belongs to 2 

“ Thank ye, ma’am,” said he, inter- 
rupting her with what he devoutly 
hoped might prove a timely check ; 
and then gently adding, “I know this 
road pretty well, thank ye.” 

But the lady was determined on 
giving her guid pro quo; and, for his 
repeated thanks, gave repeated in- 
formation: among other things, ap- 
prising him that Windsor Castle (which 
now appeared in the distance) “ be- 
longed to the queen.” 

“To which queen?” said Lacon. 
* Queen Victoria, or Queen Anne?” 





but the 
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“La, sir!” said she, with an only 
half-awakened sagacity, ‘Queen Vic- 
toria, to be sure! And that fine place 
there belongs to Alderman Tenpenny; 
and that brick house, to a sugar-baker ; 
and that—and that —and that”—and 
so she went on, till within half-a-mile 
of Windsor, when she finally exclaim- 
ed, “ And that cottidge orny belongs 
to Y 





“ Thank Heaven, to me!” said the 
bewildered Lacon, as he put his head 
out of the window to hail the coach- 
man, and got ready his fare, that no 
unavoidable delay should detain him 
a moment beyond possibility within 
the hearing of “my lady tongue.” 

I might adduce many minor in- 
stances of his peculiar humour, but 
shall conclude with the following, to 
shew how eloquent my hero could be 
on a particular occasion. It will be 
remembered, than I began by describ- 
ing him as an economist of his words, 
and not as a man of limited vocabu- 
lary. Like many others of vast pecu- 
niury means, he could contrast, with 
his general habit of parsimony, a casual 
exhibition of the most overwhelming 
prodigality. You shall see. 

It was a cloudless, lovely morning ; 
sunny, but not sultry; dry, but not 
dusty ; breezy, but not windy. The 
lungs expanded gratefully to inhale an 
atmosphere of singular purity; the 
limbs moved steadily and readily, and 
the possibility of fatigue remained un- 
thought of. It was the very morning 
for a walk ; and, though your inclina- 
tion was quietly to enjoy it, you still 


Jelt that you could jump over a garden- 


wall. 

Mr. Lacon and myself went forth, 
intending to walk to Hampstead, and 
to “breathe the breeze” of its higher 
ground, in sight of Harrow on the 
north, and Shooter’s Hill on the south. 
A pervading spirit of life and motion 
seemed to have informed all things, 
inanimate as well as breathing. Even 
the hackney-coach horses held up their 
heads ; and, if they had been unhar- 
nessed for an unencumbered gallop 
into the country, [ am induced to be- 
lieve that the hackney-coaches, inspired 
by the precedent, would have run, 
self-impelled, after them, leaving honest 
Jarvie no other fare than a “ farewell.” 
Ilabit, however, had taught both coach 
and quadruped to remain in patient 
stillness until called for; and, when 
Lacon and I approached the coach- 
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stand in Tottenham Court Road, we 
observed that it exhibited its full and 
undisturbed vehicular complement. 
The cheerful multitude of pedestrians 
were moving to and fro, like gold fish 
in a crystal stream; and the watchful 
coachinen were anxiously eying them, 
like so many hungry cats on the margin 
thereof. 

I saw the first driver coming towards 
us, with a squint in one eye and my 
poor friend Lacon in the other; and 
I bit my lip in anticipation of what 
immediately followed. 

* Coach, your honour? Coach?” 

Mr. .L. * No, I thank ye.” 

2d Driver. “ Coach, sir? Coach?” 

Mr. L. (with surprise.) “ Coach! 
No!” 

3d Driver. “ Want a coach, sir? 
Coach?” 

Mr. L., much disturbed, said no- 
thing. 

4th Driver. “Take a coach, sir? 
Coach ?” 

Mr. L. looked at me imploringly : 
it was a cruel case! The victim of a 
tyrannical importunity, he knew not 
which way to turn, what to say, whom 
to appeal to, nor what supernal power 
to address. He seemed, for an instant, 
to meditate returning home; but when 
he saw that he was in the very centre 
of misery, i.e. with the four coachmen 
who had already addressed him, pre- 
pared to address him again should he 
walk back, and with the four coachmen 
who had not yet addressed him, deter- 
mined to address him should he walk 
on ;—when he found himself so fated, 
only to avoid the rock of Scylia by 
encountering the whirlpool of Cha- 
rybdis, he conceived the forlorn hope 
of rushing into coach No. 4, for the 
sole purpose of driving beyond the 
reach of coaches 5, 6, 7, and 8! 

[ remonstrated with him, however ; 
and, with a bold effort, he advanced. 

5th Driver. “ Coach, your honour ? 
Take a coach ?” 

Mr. L.  Confound your coach !” 

“ Amen!” said the driver. “ And 
a confounded good coach it is !” 

6th Driver. “ Have a coach, sir? 
Coach ?” 

Mr. L. (with a@ sardonic grin.) 
“ Pleasant this! isn’t it?” (Then, in 
a tremor of despair,) ** Mr. Locke, is, 
there any by-lane at hand to rescue us 
from these very attentive fellows ?” 

7th Driver, Won't you take a 
coach, sir?” 





The Man of Few Words. 15! 


Much persecution sometimes changes 
impetuosity into patience. Mr. Lacon 
began to wax gentle. Perhaps the 
oath condemnatory, which, in the cli- 
max of his rage, he hurled upon coach 
No. 5, had carried off the more viru- 
lent quality of his temper. At all 
events, he contrived to subdue its ex- 
hibition so far as to reply to No. 7 
with most exemplary blandness : — 

“ Tlave you not seen,” said he, 
* that I have already refused six coach- 
men ——all of them, equally with your- 
self, as attentive to my interest as their 
own? Now, pray,” said he, with a 
mild emphasis on the last word, “ pray 
let us go on in peace !” 

8th and last Driver. “ Coach, sir? 
Coach ?” 

My persecuted friend could bear it 
no longer. Ile withdrew his arm from 
mine, and resolutely, but quietly, ad- 
dressed himself to the offender. 

“Now, my good man,” said he, 
assuming that sort of posture which 
denotes a determined and deliberate 
progress through a long perspective of 
argument; “ my good man,” said he, 
“ wuy have you asked me that ques- 
tion? You see in which direction I 
have approached you, and, therefore, 
must know that I have already passed 
seven coaches. This, at the least, 
argues great vanity on your part; in- 
asmuch as you assume to your coach, 
cattle, and self, an attraction not to be 
found in the coach, cattle, and driver 
of any other establishinent on the stand. 
But, sir, it argues much more. It in- 
volves the fourfold and most unwar- 
rantable supposition that I am blind, 
deaf, incapable of judgment as to my 
own convenience, and unauthorised to 
ask for a coach on the privilege of my 
own free-will. Certainly, sir, to have 
passed seven coaches without seeing 
them, would have argued blindness ; to 
have passed seven coachmen without 
hearing their kind offers, would have 
proved me deaf, indeed ; to remain 
(with an avowed wish to move on) in- 
capable of moving my legs, and then not 
to call a coach, would have testified my 
incapacity to judge of my own con- 
venience ; and, were there any custom 
of delicacy to prevent a hackney-coach- 
smitten gentleman from first popping 
the question, why, the hackney-coach 
driver would be perfectly justified in 
anticipating his desires. But, sir, you 
will, | am sure, be pleased to learn, 
that I am, as yet, blessed with sound 








































sight, hearing, and locomotive power : 
and, sir, you will do well to consider, 
that when a gentleman really wants a 
coach there is no law on earth to pre- 
vent his calling one. It may be, that I 
shall some day require your services ; 
but I hope you'll so far indulge me, as 
not to bully me into your coach, when 
I’m so very anxious—as on this beau- 
tiful morning—to walk a little.” 

The dumb-foundered Jarvie, with a 
repressed smile, scratched his head,— 
and, after a pause (during which Mr. 
Lacon watched narrowly to see how 
the dose was working), began to excuse 
himself, saying, “ I only thought 6 
** No—now don’t say that, my 
good man. You did not think; and 
that’s the reason you have uttered 
some words more than necessary, and 
made it necessary for me to utter many 
more than is usual with me. You 
cannot say why you asked me your 
first question, except at the expense of 
your modesty and good sense. Had 
yours been the first, instead of the last, 
coach upon the stand, you had no right 
to presume on my wanting that,— 
which, had I wanted, I should have 
called—believe me I should—without 
a prompter. It’s right for you to be 
watchful; and, having read the pur- 
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pose of any foot-passenger in his eye, 
his dress, his walk, or manner, you 
should be ready to obey his probable 
call. But, surely, in none of these 
particulars do we exhibit any sign of 
its being at all desirable that we should 
be crammed into a close coach. You 
see, the sky is cloudless; the pave- 
ment dry. We evince no failure of 
limb—no anxiety for more rapid move- 
ment than a fair walking pace. It is 
too late to be hurrying to a wedding — 
too early to be late in going to a din- 
ner. We are, you see, totally unen- 
cumbered with portmanteau, carpet- 
bag, great coat, or any thing which 
might incline you to think we are going 
to the stage-coach office; and, if you 
still fail to see how completely your 
question was gratuitous, let me prevent 
its repetition, by assuring you—wupon 
my honour — that it will be, this morn- 
ing, our peculiar gratification to walk ; 
but that if, on any other morning, a 
coach shall be desirable, a coach shall 
be called. There, now: good bye, my 
good man, and let this _half-crown 
retain me in your favour. Though 
much speaking has been necessary on 
this,—believe me, on most occasions, 
I’m “ a plain man, and of few words.” 


Locke, B. f. 


NO. XXII, A MIDSUMMER EVE’S DREAM. 


“ T have had a dream—past the wit of man to say what dream it was: man is 
but an ass if he go about to expound this dream,” —Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


I had ascended, one hot summer's 
evening, into the interesting museum 
of the Plymouth Atheneum, where a 
miscellaneous assemblage of specimens, 
aerial and aquatic, geological, mineral- 
ogical, conchological, ornitho—, and 
all the other ogicals, Greek and Ota- 
heitan, Christian and Pagan, and a 
thousand other matters, neither one 
thing nor the other, excite the wonder 
of the ignorant, or the admiration of 
the curious. 

The well-stuffed and most comfort- 
able arm-chair of the president, with 
vacant eloquence, wooed me to be 
seated ; and I resigned myself to its 
cushioned embrace, with all the ready 
yielding of enamoured indolence. Fa- 
tigued with a long walk, and oppressed 
by the heat, I soon felt as dozy as the 
more legitimate occupant of that chair 
must have often felt during a stiff 
lecture upon logarithms by Professor 
Poly-figure. Sleep was evidently steal- 
ing upon me: but, previous to the 





actual closing of my approximating 
eyelids, I had, by many a brief, but 
circuitous glance, imbued my mind 
with the very genius of the place; 
though I cannot exactly say whether, 
when I first actually slept, my con- 
templations more particularly rested on 
a crocodile, a Cupid, an albatross, a 
Zealander’s head, a magpie, an Indian 
god, an owl, a boa serpent, a humming 
bird, or a canoe. Be it as it may, 
I slept. 

“ T had a dream—which was not 
all a dream ;” for the prospect before 
my sleeping sense was precisely the 
same as I had been just regarding 
with my waking sight. There hung 
the “ alligator stuffed,” and other skins 
of “ ill-shaped fishes.” Waving ser- 
pents depended on either side. There 
were the various implements of savage 
war, the Indian drum, and the Maho- 
medan gong; the winged of the “ o’er- 
hanging firmament,” and the claw-ed 
of the “ vasty deep.” Above all, there 
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were the ow and the maGpPrE, respect- 
ively the guardians of Blue Friar wis- 
dom and Blue Friar rattle-trap. The 
mystic manager of dreams had only 
summoned one addition to the dramatis 
persone that were about to “ play upon 
me,” in the likeness ofa certain gallant 
colonel, well known by all who visit 
Plymouth, as being better acquainted 
with the birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion of every beast, bird, and fish in 
creation, than any beast, bird, or fish 
can possibly be of his own. 

From a child, I have ever contem- 
plated with dread the idea of a living 
and moving crocodile. Methought | 
was gazing intently upon the specimen 
of that tribe which hangs on the wall 
of the museum, when, suddenly, its 
hideous jaws appeared to open, as if 
gasping with the incipient breath of 
returning life! I stared at the fearful 
object, with the ineffectual hope of dis- 
proving appearances. I would have 
turned my head away: but my efforts 
to avoid the sight were utterly baffled, 
inasmuch as I seemed to be the nave 
in a wheel of horrors, which turned 
precisely as I turned, and would not 
be evaded. Moreover, the armed mon- 
ster’s eyelids had opened upon me. I 
perceived him ogling me with the 
most rivetted attention, and with an 
expression of hideous delight, as though 
he would say, ** Aha, my boy! you’re 
there, are you? I'll be with you pre- 
sently : only give me a moment’s time 
to get this rusty hook out of my body. 
When I’ve recovered my rapidly re- 
turning breath, I'll just trouble you for 
a defence of your conduct in seducing 
me from my own ‘ sweet home’ in 
the Nile, and in stringing me up 
against the plaster wall of your in- 
fernal museum !” and, as he said this, 
his horrible eyes glistened brighter and 
brighter ; and his teethful lank jaws 
opened wider and wider; and his 
hideous claws, paws, feet, or fingers, 
began to distend themselves, as if re- 
gaining their pliability; and his por- 
tentous tail went slightly to and fro; 
and, anon, a little crocodile on one 
side, and a huge lizard on the other, 
appeared to emulate the mutinous con- 
duct of their great scaly principal : 
and now was heard a hissing sound, 
shortly followed by rapid undulations 
in the variegated hodies of the two 
boa serpents, and all the smaller spe- 
cimens of their kind. Their eyes, till 
now close sealed in death, ‘* twinkled, 
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twinkled,” like the poet’s “ little star ;” 
and their forked tongues flashed in and 
out like the shooting and fitful flames 

of a tantalised Christmas snap-dragon. 

And, anon, I heard a tumultuous flap- - 
ping, as of the wings of all the birds 

against the glass fronts of the cases 

behind me ; while the folding-doors of 
a cabinet immediately before me gra- 

dually opened, in obedience to the 

self-protruding drawers, which it was 

their duty to have confined ; and, the 

next moment, the claws ofa huge crab, 

and the black eyes and restless feelers 

of sundry lobsters and craw-fish, ap- 

peared above the fronts of the drawers ; 

and, an instant after, the fearful hubbub 

became general among the monsters 

and their resuscitated neighbours. The 

black hair of the Indian chieftain’s se- 

vered head stood on end, as he mocked 

me with his fixed and perpetuated grin ; 

the spears and the battle-axes quitted 

their hanging places, as if taken thence 

by invisible hands; a mighty enemy 

was evidently approaching to the de- 
struction of all the members of the 
Plymouth Institution — all perpetrators 
of natural history; nor did it appear 
that even the cowl of the Blue Brother- 
hood was to prove a protection :—no! 

our hour had arrived ; and voices were 
heard, as of terrified and doomed thou- 
sands, chaunting the well-known words 
and melody : 


“ Hark! ’tis the Indian drum ! 
They come! they come! they come !” 


“ Horrible!” I would have shrieked, 
“like a mandrake torn from out the 
earth,” but the scream of fear was 
choked ; the attempt to “ give tongue” 
was unavailing, as would have been an 
effort at resistance. Neither could [ 
have been heard ; for, amid the war- 
song of the Indian phalanx, the hissing 
of serpents, the rattle of opening and 
falling drawers, the bursting of locks, 
breaking of glass, screeching, moaning, 
whistling, and whooping of birds, my 
cries had been “ as a whisper in ears 
of death.” I thought I should dissolve 
into a spirit of fear, when one mighty 
crash of mingled noises stiffened me 
into a statue of horror! I sat like a 
piece of marble, and felt much colder. 
The dread crocodile, with his hideous 
companions, were before me — the lob- 
sters and craw-fish clung to my legs — 
a huge crab waddled forward, and, 
with his arms a-kimbo, nestled in my 
lap—a pelican of the wilderness perched 


















































on one of my shoulders, an albatross on 
the other—a scorpion fixed upon my 
bosom like a brooch—a viper, with a 
tarantula in his mouth, superseded my 
watch, chain, and seals —centipedes 
encircled my fingers like rings —the 
alligator’s jaws were just taking the 
diameter of my leg—the boa’s slimy 
folds were about to take the circum- 
ference of my body—ten thousand 
little screaming birds, and as many 
stinging insects, had swarmed and set- 
tled about my person, like bees clus- 
tering on a bush—terror had nearly 
done its worst—in short, my condition 
was becoming decidedly unpleasant, 
when, at this moment, the “ omni- 
potent” screech of the ow1 (revered 
bird !) subdued the ferocity of my as- 
sailants in an instant, and inspired me 
immediately with the most undisturb- 
able confidence. I could not see him 
at the moment; but his voice was 
enough. All the insects and smaller 
animals vanished at once, like chaff 
before the wind ; and though the others 
did not so quickly depart, it was evi- 
dent they had been served with an 
imperative notice to quit. Anon ap- 
peared my feathered friend, who calm- 
iy, but determinately, marched over my 
person, from the boot upwards, politely 
desiring all the remaining occupants of 
my body’s surface to make themselves 
exceedingly scarce, and to betake them- 
selves (as it became a well-stuffed class 
of museumites) to their respective quar- 
ters in the cases or on the walls. Even 
the pelican of the wilderness marched 
off at command, and the Bird of Blue 
Brotherhood and Minerva composedly 
took his place on the vacated shoulder. 
The crocodile had lost its horror; and 
acquiring the character of the order 
Ruminantia, lay as quietly as a cow, 
chewing the cud of philosophic reflec- 
tion. ‘The crab and lobster were en- 
gaged in a serious disquisition as to 
the phenomenon of the latter becoming 
red when boiled to death; and the 
pelican was dilating upon his orni- 
thological peculiarities and early fa- 
mily history, when the * certain gal- 
lant colonel” (before alluded to) begged 
to set him right upon the subject of his 
genealogy ; gave him some very start- 
ling facts concerning some of the dis- 
tant progenitors of his great grand- 
father’s great grandmother ; with some 
characteristic denotements in the third 
feather of the left wing, of which the 
stupid bird had been hitherto nnmindful. 
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“ Why,” said the Owl, ‘* you seem 
unable to give a very satisfactory ac- 
count of yourself, brother Pel; and it’s 
my opinion —at least, if I can see in 
the dark — that, instead of being a bird 
of the wilderness, you’re no better than 
a farm-yard goose. And, pray,” con- 
tinued the Owl, addressing himself to 
to the Albatross (whose weight pressed 
upon my left shoulder like a chronic 
rheumatism) “ and, pray, where, in the 
names of day and night, do you come 
from ?” 

“T’ll be hanged if I know,” said the 
Albatross : “ ask the colonel.” 

The latter was about to take his 
measure by the rules of Linnaeus, when 
the great bird was suddenly accosted 
with “ Come, come, come, come! 
bundle, bundle, bundle! Come, 
bundle!” this tautological address hav- 
ing been delivered with steam-carriage 
velocity by our Owl's co-partner, the 
Macpir. 

“* Hallo, young black and white !” 
said the Albatross, tossing his bill in 
scorn, and lowering his eye in con- 
tempt. 

He would, doubtless, have retained 
his situation as my shoulder-knot, but 
that the Owl had decided on his not 
retaining my shoulder:  So,no words,” 
said the bird of wisdom, looking, speak- 
ing, and motioning, with the most Lis- 
tonian gravity — no words, my most 
worthy—Altra —Alba —Altra — bos— 
or whatever your name may be. Walk 
quietly over my master Locke's per- 
sonal outline, or, much as I respect 
your importance as a sea-bird, I'll so 
clip your wings that you shan’t have a 
feather’s chance on land. I beg your 
pardon, Bossy—you’re a big fellow, 
certainly, but not a B.F.; so let me at 
once advise you to BE off. No airs, 
no airs, my good companion of the 
waters. When l’ve made quills of 
your wings, my friend Mag here may 
make a boat of your body ; and then 
the chances are you'll be wrecked on 
the Break water, to be afterwards roasted 
for our break fast.” 

“ HIa, ha, ha!” was the laughing 
Magpie’s rejoinder, jumping on my 
shoulder, as the discomfited Albatross 
sulkily jumped off. 

As the horrors of the scene departed 
with the appearance of the owl, so gra- 
vity was no more when the magpie 
ascended. The albatross pocketed 
Maggy’s affront, and went off in a 
gallopade with the pelican. ‘ Chassez 
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croiser /” said the crab, waddling his 
sidelong course in illustration, ‘ Pro- 
menade !” exclaimed a_long-legged 
heron, seizing as partner a little asth- 
) matic bantam. ‘* Grand rond !” cried 
a strange-looking flat-fish, while the 
whole company formed a united ring 
around, but seemed vastly reluctant to 
come into actual contact with it. I 
arose from my seat, joined the chain of 
dancers, and, wondering at the peculiar 
appearance of the fish, without partici- 
pating in the dread which it seemed to 
} excite among the others, I extended 
my toe to touch it. Touch it I did! 
Mercy on us! No sooner was the 
communication made, than every mem- 
ber of the “ grand rond” received a 


Defence of My Cigar. 








violent electric shock. It was a tor- 
pedo !—or, at least, it had assumed 
the appearance of that creature, as a 
mask to conceal the shocking propen- 
sities of a certain wel!-known W. S.° 
Harris, Esq., F.R.S., and member of 
the Plym. Inst., who subsequently de- 
veloped himself, with a bunch of 
thunder in one hand and a lighting 
conductor in the other. 

I awoke, and looked around. All 
was still as death: but I could not 
help fancying there was an undying 
something about the glass eyes of the 
owl and the magpie, typifying a fixed- 
ness of purpose neither to blink at man 
nor wink at the d—l. 


Locke, B. f. 





} DEFENCE OF MY CIGAR. 


Nay, lady, never knit thy brow, 
This harmless weed to see ; 

Nay, scorn it not — for, lady, know, 
"Tis but a type of thee. 


Woman, of Nature’s works the best, 
And thou the fairest far, 

Can soothe at will my troubled breast ; 
But so can my cigar. 


Its form, so ladylike and slim, 


No waist but thine can vie ; 
The lustre of its glow might dim 
All but my Mary’s eye. 


The grateful fumes around me twined 
Are like thy charities,— 

The incense of a virtuous mind, 
That heavenward doth arise. 


One fate, alas, must both attend,— 
Ah! that imperious must ; 

Thy bright career, like it, must end, 
And what remains but dust? 


See, how it graceful bends to me, 
And seems to woo the lip ; 

Thou know’st where mine would rather be, 
Did it but dare to sip. 


Then, if the weed thou’dst have me flee, 
Let not the time be long, 
My lip may be as free with thee, 


Nor thou declare it wrong. 






































Tue proper use of a national theatre 
might be a permanent good, the abuse 
of it is only an accidental evil. The 
saloon is no necessary adjunct, and the 
sooner the vices are banished from it 
the better. In all nations growing out 
of religious institutes, the stage should 
be consecrated and preserved to as 
sacred ends as the pulpit, for the en- 
forcing, in various forms, the same 
truth which it is the province of the 
latter to exhibit in one. Hence, in 
Greece, the splendour and importance 
of the drama were realised in its public 
exhibition, and the ambitious care be- 
stowed upon it in its poetic composi- 
tion. The chorus yet exists, to shew 
the moral purpose which the poet and 
the actor (both at first the same person) 
proposed for illustration. 

It is a glorious thing, in those rude 
times, to contermplate the presence of a 
Moral Power, originating the earliest 
efforts of genius in all its departments, 
— particularly in philosophy and 
poetry. From the fountain head of 
morals the streams of both began to 
flow ; but, confining our attention now 
to poetry—dramatic poetry —the fact 
stands out in a prerogative and cardinal 
position. How moral—even how spi- 
ritual — is the person of A®schylus’ 
greatest tragedy—the Prometheus. The 
benevolent divinity in the human heart 
opposed to the apparent “ god of this 
world” —the malevolent demon of 
angry nature and fallen man; such are 
its subject and its hero. Sophocles 
descends from these divine heights ; 
but if he occupies not the adyta of the 
temple, he disdains to inhabit meaner 
chambers than those ofa palace. If 
he is not priestly, he is regal. In So- 

phocles, says Coleridge, “‘ the consti- 
tution of tragedy is monarchical ; but 
such as monarchy existed in elder 
Greece, limited by laws, and therefore 
the more venerable,—all the parts 
adapting and submitting themselves to 
the majesty of the heroic sceptre.” 
Pursuing the same kind of figure, we 
may add that the muse of Euripides is 
democratic; and in that form, like all 
other things which arrive at it, tragedy 
expired. Ile was, however, the master 
of Menander and Philemon, whose dra- 
mas are of a mixed sort — not tragi- 
comedy, but something between tra- 
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gedy and comedy. 


In Aristophanes 
Grecian comedy attained perfection, 
and was then translated. 

The chorus was originally an altar- 
song in honour of the presiding deity, 
—a purpose which was indicated by 


the existence of the thymele. The 
Roman stage resembled the Grecian, 
and its dramas were imitations, or 
translations, from those of the elder 
country. After the establishment of 
Christianity, Scripture and ecclesias- 
tical history furnished subjects for the 
sacred play, a specimen of which exists 
in the Xgwrés Naeywy of Gregory Na- 
zianzen. Ages of comparative dark- 
ness connect this period with the re- 
commencement of the drama in Eng- 
land, and again it originated in reli- 
gious wants and desires. The mysteries, 
or miracle plays, taught the people by 
scenic representation what they were 
incapable of learning by reading for 
themselves. These were succeeded by 
the moralities, which were allegorical 
dialogues. The Reformation, by in- 
structing the people, led to a fuller 
developement ofthe dramatic art, which 
seemed to have arrived at its greatest 
excellence in the romantic drama. 

By this term the plays of Shaks- 
peare are properly designated,—those 
almost superhuman appeals to the 


imagination, the reason, and the sym- 
pathies. 


‘* Existence saw him spurn her bounded 
reign, 

And panting Time toiled after him in 
vain.” 


The violation of the unities indi- 
cated in these verses is to be justified 
by the increased conveniences of the 
modern stage. Scenic illusion may 
now be carried to any extent. The 
discussion on the unities, accordingly, 
has been long closed, as a matter finally 
settled; and our only controversy re- 
mains with spectacle and opera. The 
musician and the painter have been 
permitted almost to supersede the poet. 
The necessity of righting the balance 
again has long been felt. Poets and 
actors have been equally ranged on the 
side of the legitimate drama ; managers 
for the most part on the contrary. The 
experiments of Caractacus and the 
Barbers of Bassora indicate that the 
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final settlement of the dispute is re- 
served for public decision. 

There, perhaps, is no reason why 
both forms of theatrical representation 
should not receive public encourage- 
ment. There is, however, as little to 
attribute the confessed degraded state 
of the stage to the perverse condition of 
the popular taste. With the multitudes 
that compose the middle classes there 
are, at different periods, and even at 
the same, aptitudes and appreciations 
of all sorts and sizes. They may be 
divided into several ranks. Some are 
better pleased with melodramatic no- 
velties than with standard and clas- 
sical productions; and they who live 
to please, and must please to live, are 
undoubtedly justified in catering for 
the amusement of this body of spec- 
tators. That there is, however, an- 
other and very large section, containing 
not only spectators, but auditors also, 
the success of Jon and the Bridal is 
sufficient to prove. The public, we 
repeat, is not an indivisible unity,— it 
is composed not only of many mem- 
bers, but of many cliques. But it may 
be doubted which is the more nu- 
merous, and which it is, therefore, most 
the interest of a manager to flatter. 
Without deciding this point, we may 
be permitted to hold that this portion 
to which we allude is sufficiently nu- 
merous to remunerate a well-furnished 
experiment ; let but the appeal to it be 
properly» decidedly, and steadily made. 

Vhile the respectable and intelligent 
classes remain in uncertainty and doubt 
as to the designs of a manager, and the 
principles by which his conduct is re- 
gulated, they stand aloof; that per- 
manent character is wanted for the esta- 
blishment which they rightly feel ne- 
cessary to justify their patronage. To 
this character it would not a little con- 
duce, that the manager himself should 
be an eminently moral man ; and in the 
mere mechanical arrangements of the 
theatre, he should to the utmost pos- 
sible extent provide for the decencies 
so properly demanded by the moral 
classes of society. Visitors to the 

boxes should no longer be subject to 
the annoyances which were wont to 

raise the blush on the cheek of mo- 
desty, and to wound the feelings of 
friends and relatives. 

There is one assumption which ma- 
nagers are naturally apt to take for 
granted, but which ought not too rea- 
dlily to be yielded to them. It is this, 
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—that the arrangements of the theatre 
are to be for their exclusive benefit,— 
that in virtue of their lesseeship their 
pockets only are to be consulted. A 
theatre, on the contrary, ought to exist 
for the benefit of authors and actors; 
to the manager should only fall the 
moderate profits of a fair trading spe- 
culator. Of course, no manager will 
give to any histrion more than he is 
worth, and he has no right to complain 
that his employé wrings from him 
what he can. If he loses by a bargain 
fairly conducted in the first instance, it 
probably arises from his suffering him- 
self to be drawn aside to other calcula- 
tions than those originally intended. 
Hence the proposed experiment is not 
fairly made, and the loss falls where it 
ought—on the manager. 

It can scarcely be said that, at any 
period of stage history, justice has been 
done to the extensive field of the 
British drama. It has never been ex- 
hibited in its richness and its variety. 
A few—very few—cardinal dramas 
(chiefly Shakspeare’s) have been pro- 
duced out of the unlimited treasury of 
things new and old which it contains. 
With trifling exceptions, it is, in fact, 
almost virgin soil ; theatrical audiences 
are all but ignorant of any dramatic 
poet of the Elizabethan period besides 
the matchless swan of Avon. Excep- 
tion may, we know, be taken to many 
of the works and authors alluded to. 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ford and Shirley, Marston, Chapman, 
Deckar, Webster, and Massinger, are 
not entirely faultless ; but they contain 
excellent materials which might be 
worked up, as the Maid’s Tragedy has 
recently been, or in some better man- 
ner; for we scarcely think that the prin- 
ciple on which such adaptations should 
be effected has yet received all the study 
that the subject demands. 

It may conduce to some elucidation 
of this topic, if we dwell a little on this 
adaptation. There can be no doubt 
that Beaumont and Fletcher are better 
poets than dramatists. As poets, also, 
let it be admitted that they are inferior 
in degree to Shakspeare, if rather not 
different in kind altogether. The phy- 
sical, is, in fact, the sphere of Beaumont 
and Fletcher; the metaphysical is the 
more enlarged circle of Shakspeare, 
yet including theirs. They are fre- 
quently immoral ; but Shakspeare, 
though sometimes coarse in manners, 
is always, in his drift, and purpose, 
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and general spirit, the most moral of 
writers. Yet it has been well remarked 
that Beaumont and Fletcher are more 
conventional than Shakspeare. “ What 
strange self-trumpeters and tongue- 
bullies,” exclaims one whose authority 
has a voice as double as any duke’s, 
(t. e. any leader of public opinion,) 
‘all the brave soldiers of Beaumont and 
Fletcher are! Yet [ am inclined to 
think it was the fashion of the age, 
from the soldier’s speech in the Counter 
Scuffle; and deeper than the fashions 
Beaumont and Fletcher did not fa- 
thom.” This is true: they went no 
deeper than the fashions; and it may 
be said, also, that they went no higher. 
They stood not over their subjects, as 
Shakspeare did, with that triumphant 
attitude of seeming indifference, that 
consciousness of creative power, by 
which all are advertised of the poet’s 
full ability to mould his argument 
according to his will. “ After all,” as 
Charles Lamb whilome opined, “ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher were but an inferior 
sort of Shakspeares and Sidneys.” 
This remark the critic was induced 
to make with reference to the very 
play now revived in a modified form, 
—the Bride’s Tragedy. To him the 
character of Aspatia was the charm of 
the piece, and he fondly compared it 
with Sidney’s Zelmane, in the Arcadia, 
He could not but admire the matchless 
decorum with which Sir Philip had 
preserved the proprieties with a theme 
So equivocal as that of a young man 
disguising himself in woman's attire, 
and passing himself off for a woman 
among women, during a long space of 
time. Shakspeare’s Helena is also a 
parallel case, managed with the same 
address. Equally exquisite and equally 
difficult the character of Aspatia, yet 
not equally excellent either in concep- 
tion or in execution. There are de- 
fects, or, rather, there is an inferiority, 
in both, when compared with the two 
instances just mentioned. “ She is a 
slighted woman,” says Lamb, “ re- 
fused by the man who had once en- 
gaged to marry her. Yet it is artfully 
contrived, that while we pity we respect 
her, and she descends without degrada- 
tion. Such wonders true poetry and 
passion can do, to confer dignity upon 
subjects which do not seem capable of 
it. But Aspatia must not be compared 
at all points with Helena ; she does not 
so absolutely predominate over her si- 
tuation, but she suffers some diminu- 
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tion, some abatement, of the full lustre 
of the female character, which Helena 
never does. Her character has many 
degrees of sweetness, some of delicacy ; 
but it has weakness, which, if we do 
not despise, we are sorry for.” 

Poor Lamb ! thou wert a critic, and 
a rife and good one; yea, it was thou 
who taughtest criticism to days dege- 
nerate. Criticism, with psychology, 
had been in an abject state from the 
reign of Charles I. to the middle of the 
reign of George III.,—an opinion we 
dare avouch even in the face of Dry- 
den’s and Johnson’s poetic and dra- 
matic criticisms. Old Ben’s and Sir 
Philip Sidney’s prelections on poetry 
were worth a hundred such sounding 
inanities. Their spirit revived in 
Lamb, and a few of his friends. Among 
our pious purposes is one we dearly 
cherish,—that of some day writing 
something on him worthy his name 
and ours. 

In the present adaptation, Aspatia 
becomes a subordinate character, and 
Calianax (called by Hazlitt, rightly, 
“a blunt, satirical courtier, and a cha- 
racter of much humour and novelty”) 
is completely sacrificed. Nothing, in 
fact, remains but Melantius, Evadne, 
Amintor, and the king. ; 

Extensive (too extensive) as the al- 
terations and additions of this piece 
are, there are original vices in its con- 
ception which refused correction. No 
reason is yet given why the king 
should marry off his mistress to one of 
his courtiers, why he should pitch upon 
the worthiest, and why he should by 
such a choice break off Amintor’s 
match with Aspatia. An attempt, in- 
deed, is made at solving the last diffi- 
culty. The king is represented as hav- 
ing been repulsed by Aspatia; but this 
only adds intensity to the old question, 
why he should insist on the inviolable 
fidelity of his former mistress to him 
after her marriage, seeing that he was 
in chase of a new one, whom, by driv- 
ing her to despair through that same 
marriage, he might hope, at length, to 
conquer? There is a wantonness of 
tyranny in this which repulses by its 
unnaturalness and improbability. It is 
not a little singular that this blot 
should in any shape exist in the ori- 
ginal draught of the play, seeing that 
of our three greatest tragic writers, 
Beaumont and Fletcher (we speak of 
them as one personeity) may be cha- 
racterised as the most servile jure di- 
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vino royalist; Massinger being a de- 
mocrat, and Shakspeare an aristocrat, 
or a philosopher,—an impersonation 
of the wisest and the best. As, how- 
ever, the king is to be killed by Evadne 
in the end, perhaps he cannot be made 
too bad for the purposes of the cata- 
strophe. 

The assassination of a man so mon- 
strous certainly cannot now be held to 
countenance regicide, except by a con- 
struction exceedingly forced. We pre- 
sume that our readers are acquainted 
with the courtly termination which 
Waller attempted to give to the play, 
in order to get the interdict laid on its 
representation by Charles II. removed. 
This conclusion was the entire substi- 
tion of a fifth act, written in rhyme, 
presenting a comic denotiment. The 
honours of the brother and husband 
are thus satisfied, by the king submit- 
ting to a personal duel, which is never 
fought. This ridiculous contrivance, 
however, Was not accepted by the 
public. 

We have candidly stated our ob- 
jections to what seems to us faulty 
both in the original and in the new- 
modelled play. The minor gross- 
nesses were easily removable, and have 
been. Reélative to these, we are willing 
enough to admit the correctness of Mr. 
Macready’s opinion, when he states, 
that there is not in the piece ‘ a gross 
or licentious expression necessary to the 
deeply tragic situations with which it 
abounds. Its simply story of slighted 
love and devoted friendship, of criminal 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
«© Enter AMINTOR. 


[The same as on the other side. ] 
Amintor. Stand up. 
This is a new way to beget more sorrow : 
Heaven knows I have too many! Do 
not mock me: 
Though I am tame, and bred up with my 
wiv 
Which ar oe 


— 


ty ‘foster- brothers, I may leap, 
'e a hand- wolf’, into my natural wilds 


ness, 

And do an outrage. Prithee do not mock 
me. 

Evadne. My whole life is so leprous,” 
ac. 


Why are the beautiful lines quoted 
in italics omitted? The rest of the 
scene is crowded into three short and 
commonplace speec thes, As depicting 
Evadne’s repentance, and shewing the 
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passion and its awful penance, is blur- 
red and blotted by the wanton and ca- 
pricious indelicacies of language, and 
strainings at effect that are scattered . 
over it. ‘These superficial blemishes 
removed, a picture of human nature in 
its grandest bearings, and its saddest 
liabilities, stands before us, in the 
back ground of which, justice, like a 
portentous shadow, or like its own em- 
bodied idea in the Eumenides of /s- 
chylus, appears to mete out with even 
hand to every offender his full and 
fearful amount of retribution.” 

We have said that the alterations 
and additions are too extensive. Good 
as Knowles’s scenes are, we could have 
willingly dispensed with them, if more 
of the original had been retained. 
With the exception of the scenes be- 
tween Amintor, Evadne, and Me- 
lantius, the play may be described as a 
new production. This is to cut the 
knot, rather than to untie it. A fine 
scene in the fourth act, which would 
have told amazingly well in the repre- 
sentation, is now lost, with the ex- 
ception of one of its effects: “ Oh, 
then it came from him,” which is 
nightly received with rounds of ap- 
plause. But in what manner would 
the whole original scene have been re- 
ceived, if place had been contrived for 
it? We are surpised at the number of 
poetic beauties that have been dropped 
in the passages that have been retained. 
Take the following, for instance: we 
will place the two in parallel columns. 


KNOWLES. 
«* Enter AMINTOR, 


Amintor. Tow now? 
Eva. My iauch-abused lord ! (kneels.) 
Am, This cannot be (he turns from her). 
Eva. Ido not kneel to live ; I dare not 
quit. 
The whens I did are greater. Ah! 
look upon me, 
Though I appear with all my faults. 
Am. Stand up. 
This is a new way to beget more sorrow : 
Heaven knows I have too much! prithee 
do not mock me. 
Eva, My whole life is so leprous,” &c. 


state and thorough-going nature of her 
conversion, the original, which is really 
beautiful, should have been altogether 
retained. No doubt the passage was 
abridged to make room for Knowles’s 
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scenes that succeed. These, consi- 
dered apart from the original stock on 
which they are engrafted, are worthy 
of the poet, and are exceedingly ef- 
fective in representation. The conucep- 
tion is derived from the prison-scene 
in Byron’s Corsair, between Gulnare 
and Conrad. 

We have referred to Evadne’s re- 
pentance. The manner in which this 
is brought about is exceedingly cha- 
racteristic of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
as distinguished from Shakspeare. 
Evadne is convinced by—what? Ar- 
gument! No—but by her brother’s 
dagger! Nothing but the certainty of 
immediate death avails to awaken her 
conscience. She is frightened into 
virtue. This points the level of the 
poets’ minds. It must be confessed, 
however, that the trick tells well on the 
stage; and, indeed, it is a pure piece 
of theatricality. To this Shakspeare 
never condescended ; but his adapters 
have: for in Coriolanus, as performed, 
the son is conquered by his mother’s 
threatening to kill herself, and exhibit- 
ing the dagger. This trick is to be 
found in Thompson's play of the same 
name, and from it has been, with other 
passages, foisted into Shakspeare’s 
purer scenes, by the “ poor players 
who strut and fret their hour upon the 
stage.” 

This is pitiful ! 

Notwithstanding the yet undecided 
question of legitimacy, both houses have 
commenced the present season with 
Shakspeare. The Wives of Windsor, as 
performed at Drury Lane, refers us at 
once to a main source of the dramatic 
decline so much lamented. Dowton 
is now a feeble Falstaff; and for the 
other characters, with the exception of 
a Mr. Compton, in Slender, there are 
not representatives. Messrs. Phelps 
and Anderson will assist the Covent 
Garden company, and in women it is 
tolerably strong; but we want the 
great actress still; and among the ac- 
tors Macready yet stands alone. Need 
we say that we wish success to his en- 
deavours? We have, besides, already 
given our grounds of hope in the pro- 
sperity of such an undertaking. A 
nucleus once established for good act- 
ing will, perhaps, make the good actors 
that we now want. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor is a 
mature work of Shakspeare’s genius. 
We find, upon reference, that Cole- 
vulge places it, on @ priori grounds, in 
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the third epoch of its developement, 
allowing five epochs in all, and con- 
cluding the series with Troilus and 
Cressida,—a play which, though little 
popular in England, is highly esteemed 
in Germany; and which, indeed, 
Goethe describes not only as the most 
poetical, but as the best of Shak- 
speare’s works. Coleridge thought it 
was the last, produced at a period 
“ when the energies of intellect in the 
cycle of genius were, though in a rich 
and more potentiated form, becoming 
predominant over passion and creative 
self-manifestation.” The same autho- 
rity places the Winter's Tule in the 
first epoch, to a brief consideration of 
which we are led by the fact of its 
having been chosen for the opening of 
Covent Garden Theatre this eventful 
season ; a choice dictated, probably, by 
the manager’s early taste, which was in 
favour rather of the classic than the ro- 
mantic. The Winter’s Tule, notwith- 
standing its irregularity, especially in 
the article of temporal unity, is of a 
classical spirit. Witness the monu- 
mental Hermione, and the almost, if 
not altogether, frenzy of Leontes at the 
apparition, in which John Kemble was 
wont to be so fine. No actor who has 
not a deep sense and feeling for poetry 
could succeed in a scene like this. 
Macready, in the present season, en- 
ters into the part of Leontes with his 
usual spirit; but we think that his at- 
titudes on beholding the statue are not 
so striking as we recollect them to 
have been several years ago. We 
speak ofa period when the actor had 
adopted a conversational mannerism, 
which happily seems only to have been 
an experiment on public taste, as he 
soon discarded it fora more elevated 
style of delivery. Having felt, at that 
time, exceedingly impatient with the 
previous scenes, our pleasure was the 
greater when, in the final act, we re- 
cognised the artist indeed. We re- 
peat, that we miss these attitudes ; 
perhaps the present position of the 
statue has something to do with the 
difference at which we murmur. The 
effect, however, now produced, though 
inferior to that in our remembrance, is 
still fine; and that, as a thing of 
beauty, is a joy forever. Probably it 
appears better to our imagination than 
it would now shew to ouractual vision. 
We may, however, be permitted to 
suggest, that there ought to be a com- 
plete and hard-fought antagonism be- 
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tween the statuesque Marvel in the 
person of the queen on the pedestal, 
and the no less statuesque Wonder in 
the person of the king before it. The 
thing in its conception is superb. 

The classicality of this piece shews 
the juvenility of the poet, so far as 
conception is concerned; a position 
not at all interfered with by any con- 
clusion to which we may come on 
Shakspeare’s learning. For how clas- 
sical he was in spirit, and how sedulous 
he had been in getting such informa- 
tion as was within his reach of the 
Greek and Roman poets, need not now 
be repeated. Look at the Venus and 
Adonis ; look at the Targuin and Lu- 
crece ; and, let it never be forgotten, 
that Shakspeare commenced his ca- 
reer, not as a dramatist, but as a poet, 
dealing with classical associations. 

The Winter's Tale shews more of a 
learner than a master; more, also, of 
the mere poet, as distinguished from 
the dramatist. The choice and con- 
ception of the subject, no less than the 
construction of the plot, have a certain 
air of immaturity. Every thing about 
itis exquisitely delightful: but so are 
all the adjuncts of the Venus and Adonis. 
Passages of great sweetness and beauty 
also occur in Pericles. The Winter's 
Tale, however, would seem, by the 
rule on which we are now proceeding, 
to have been an improvement on these 
pieces; and every one of them is su- 
perior in knowledge to Love’s Labour 
Lost, which, according to the most 
probable opinion, is Shakspeare’s ear- 
liest dramatic attempt, and in which 
Coleridge used to think that the school- 
boy was eminently apparent. The 
Curate, the Schoolmaster, the Armado, 
the satire on verbal follies, all point to 
this. Besides, as he has expressly 
written, “ Biron and Rosaline are evi- 
dently the pre-existent state of Benedict 
and Beatrice; and so, perhaps, is 
Boyet of Lafeu, and Costard of the 
Tapster, in Measure for Measure ; and 
the frequency of the rhymes, the sweet- 
ness as well as the smoothness of the 
metre, the number of acute and fanci- 
fully illustrated aphorisms, are all as 
they ought to be in a poet’s youth. 
True genius begins by generalising and 
condensing; it ends in realising and 
expanding. It first collects the seeds.” 

In Hamer, which has been per- 
formed this season, we find the seeds 
thus indicated, fully germinated, and 
perfectly grown into one of the largest 
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and most luxuriant of trees. It is, 
indeed, a tree of wisdom, yet bearing 
its fruit on branches all so lofty as to 
be beyond the reach of youth, however 
desirous to pluck and eat. The circle 
of human emotion has demonstrably 
been compassed by the poet, and the 
traveller has survived the pain and toil. 
Sorrow and joy to him are now indif- 
ferent, yet can he sympathise with both 
as their master, not their servant. The 
poet has become the king over passion, 
the possessor of inspiration. He knows 
man’s strength and weakness, for he 
knows his own; one he has conquered, 
the other he has confirmed. He is as 
much, therefore, a Druid as a Bard 
—as much a Sage as a Skald. In 
Hamlet, the poet and philosopher are 
united in one person. ‘The two worlds, 
the physical and spiritual, have re- 
vealed their mysteries to him; he has 
threaded the Dedalian labyrinth of the 
one, and, as to the other, it likewise is 
no longer a mighty maze without a 
plan. 

Of all the forms of composition, the 
ironical is most conspicuous in Hamlet, 
but it is contrasted with the pathetic. 
Much of our difficulty in understanding 
the character and situations arises from 
this peculiarity. Witness the “ satirical 
indignation” of Hamlet when railing 
at Ophelia. Lamb excuses this, on 
the ground of a temporary alienation ; 
or, rather, a distraction which looks 
like it. This is considering the thing 
in too fine a point of view. The scene 

roceeds upon the hypothesis of Ham- 
et suspecting himself watched ; and, as 
now acted, this impression is strength- 
ened by the king and the father ex- 
posing themselves, for a minute or so, 
before the curtains of the cabinet, and 
then retiring into their concealment. 
Ilamlet evidently feels pained, because 
he sees reason to suspect Ophelia ; she 
whom he had truly loved — that she 
should be leagued in a plot against 
him! This leads the prince to affect 
a more outrageous strangeness than 
before, and even to give him a real 
touch of genuine frenzy; a tendency 
to which is suggested by his adopting 
the part ofa feigned madman. Such 
masks are never resorted to by any 
who sympathise not themselves with 
the characteristics they assume. 

Ophelia returns Hamlet his love- 
gifts ; and he perceives, instantaneously, 
that ofthis she would neverhave thought, 
if not set on. It was neither in her 
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disposition nor in her situation. The 
“giver” had never proved “ unkind.” 
Pregnant motive for doubt, therefore, 
existed. 


“* Oph. There, my lord. 
Ham. Ha, ha! Are you honest ?” 


Again : 
“ Ham. Where's your father ? 
Oph. At home, my lord. 
Ham, Let the doors be shut upon him, 


that he may play the fool nowhere but 
in’s own house.” 


Thus Hamlet detects the Ophelia 
whom he had loved of falsehood against 
himself, and his heart is momently 
estranged ; but when he reflects that 
she knows nothing of what has caused 
his own singular behaviour, and that, 
therefore, she may be vindicated by 
reason of the perplexity into which she 
has been thrown, and the temptation 
on the part of her father to which she 
has been subjected, he forgives her. 
He, however, cannot help feeling that 
she has failed to stand these extreme 
tests of her fidelity; and as, from his 
own circumstances, he must have done 
with the world until—and, perhaps, 
after — his revenge is accomplished, 
he thinks it better, on all accounts, to 
widen the distance between their hearts 
which has now commenced. The 
earthquake has cracked the ground— 
why should it not become a gulf? 

Orneto belongs to the same class 
and epoch of Shakspeare’s productions 
as Hamlet ; and neither to the last, or 
predominating intellectual, but to a 
state and stage of genius preceding, 
wherein the imagination of Shakspeare 
exerted at least equal claims, and his 
genius and power were at the culmi- 
nating point of developement. Lear, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello, stand 
unequalled in the world. 

The performance of Othello leads us 
to compare the character of the gene- 
rous Moor with that of Leontes. It is 
now the fashion of criticism to say that 
Leontes is jealous, and Othello is not. 
Of the jealousy of Leontes there can 
be no doubt. That “vice of the mind,” 
that “ culpable tendency of the temper,” 
which constitutes the green-eyed mon- 
ster, is sufficiently visible in Leontes, 
with all its effects and concomitants 
well defined. Excited by the most 
inadequate causes, eager to catch at 
proofs, Leontes manifests “ a grossness 
of conception, and a disposition to de- 
grade the object of the passion by sen- 
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sual fancies and images.”’ To this let 
there be added, “‘a sense of shame of 
his own feelings exhibited in a solitary 
moodiness of humour, and yet, from 
the violence of the passion, forced to 
utter itself; and, therefore, catching 
occasions to ease the mind by ambigui- 
ties, equivoques, by talking to those 
who cannot, and who are known not 
to be able to, understand what is said 
to them: in short, by soliloquy in the 
form of dialogue; and hence, a con- 
fused, broken, and fragmentary manner 
—a dread of vulgar ridicule, as distinct 
from a high sense of honour or a mis- 
taken sense of duty; and, lastly, and 
immediately consequent upon this, a 
selfish vindictiveness,” and we have 
the character of Leontes fully deve- 
loped for our investigation by the hand 
of a master. 

Nothing of this, it is clear, belongs 
to the noble-minded Moor ; yet, never- 
theless, are there the elements of jea- 
lousy in him. At any rate, he is sus- 
ceptible of the passion. No seed, 
however sown, ca grow except in ap- 
propriate soil; and if he was not a 
man, like Leontes, to make himself 
jealous, he was, beyond dispute, one 
capable of being made so by another. 
The question of Llamlet’s madness may 
be settled in a similar manner. It 
Was, we repeat, a kind of susceptibility 
to madness in Hamlet which made 
him think of adopting it as a cloak. 
** The lover, and the madinan, and the 
poet, are of imagination all compact.” 
The poet, for the time, is that which he 
imagines: he must necessarily become 
it, to a certain degree, before he can 
impersonate the character. Hamlet 
was such a poet; nay, he was an 
actor, too, and realised his own crea- 
tions by histrionically assuming the 
hero of his own fancy. The dramatist 
is careful to exhibit him in both capa- 
cities — the musing student, and the 
amateur player. The real actor, dur- 
ing the time of representation, is very 
much the very thing that he appears. 
The true performer feels the passion 
which the audience witnesses, however 
much by art he may acquire control 
over it, and bring the spirit into sub- 
jection to the prophet. This may un- 
doubtedly be done; and _ instances 
enough are on record of the apparent 
apathy of great actors to those on the 
stage with them, while turned away 
from the audience: but a thousand 
such instances would not argue away 
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the necessity of genuine feeling to the 
creation of a performer of genius. 

Our remarks in this paper are truly 
of a theatrical character, wandering, as 
the representations on the stage do, 
from one play and character to an- 
other, and, as that on alternate nights, 
repeating the same performances. We 
take no blame to ourselves on this ac- 
count; the thing should be even as it is, 
and not otherwise. Thus our article re- 
flects the associations which play-going, 
for several successive evenings, induces 
the mind to form, and which otherwise 
would not, and could not, be com- 
bined in the grouping, and with the 
light and shade in which they are now 
exhibited. 

We, therefore, return for a moment 
to the Winter's Tale ; for we are par- 
tial to the play, as confirming our 
theory often expressed in RxecGrna, that 
the regal and aristocratic are better 
elements of dramatic poetry than the 
simply republican. Shakspeare never 
trusted to the democratic sentiment, 
even in its purest and most harmless 
form. He knew that humanity re- 
quired covering, and that, without 
raiment, man was no better that a 
forked radish. This Hazlitt is com- 
pelled to confess, testifying that herein 
the fine romance of poetry is recon- 
ciled to the strictest court etiquette. 
The shepherdess being a princess in 
disguise, the event of the story satisfies 
equally the pride of birth and the 
claims of nature. A Knowles, a Tal- 
fourd, and a Provost-of-Bruges-man, 
would have given all this a Whiggish 
turn ; but—they may take our word 
for it—they are wrong, and Shak- 
speare was right. Think of Shak- 
speare, and 


“ As at the waving of some mragic wand, 

An holy trance our charmed spirit wings, 

And awful shapes of warriors and of 
kings 

People the busy mead, 

Like spectres swarming to the wizard’s 
hall, 

And slowly pace, and point with trem- 
bling hand, 

The wounds ill-covered by the purple pall. 

Before us Pity seems to stand 

A weeping mourner, smote with anguish 
sore, 

To see misfortune rend in frantic mood 

His robe, with regal woes embroidered 
o’er. 

Pale Terror leads the visionary band, 

And sternly shakes his sceptre, dropping 
blood.” 
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No play of Shakspeare should be 
dismissed without consideration of the 
character, which it was his custom to 
invent and introduce, in addition to 
the persons supplied by the novel or 
history from which he derived his plot.. 
Autolycus is the poet’s total creation. 
Shakspeare, no doubt, found the rogue 
at some wake, or fair, or bear-baiting ; 
and something like him may still be 
found in country market-places remote 
from towns and cities. He reproduced 
him on the stage, by the same plastic 
power with which Nature has repro- 
duced him since in the byways of the 
world. We have, at this present mo- 
ment, an Autolycus in our mind’s eye, 
with all the song, and jest, and impu- 
dence of his dramatic prototype, as 
careful for himself, as careless for 
others’ interests — as great a liar, and 
no less a thief. In the political arena, 
many such may be found by seeking ; 
and one, at least, without. 


“ My father named me Autolycus ; 
who being, as I am, littered under Mer- 
cury, was likewise a snapper-up of un- 
considered trifles. With die and drab I 
purchased this caparison, and my revenue 
is the silly cheat: gallows, and knock, 
are too powerful on the highway ; beating 
and hanging are terrors to me; for the 
life to come, I sleep out the thought of it.” 


Coleridge’s reflection on the last 
clause of this speech demands atten- 
tion: 

«* Fine,” he says, ‘‘as this is, and de- 
licately characteristic of one who had 
lived and been reared in the best society, 
and had been precipitated from it by dice 
and drabbing ; yet still it strikes against 
my feelings as a note out of tune, and as 
not coalescing with that pastoral tint 
which gives such a charm to this act. 
It is too Macbeth-like in the snapper-up 
of unconsidered trifles.”’ 

What shall we say to this? Why, 
that Shakspeare is right, and that for 
strictly pastoral reasons. ‘“ The life to 
come” is one of our purely primitive 
ideas, and, therefore, a fitting accom- 
paniment of primitive manners. Such 
are, on account of their simplicity, the 
only appropriate ideas for pastoral 
poetry. Coleridge’s judgment was 
warped by associating the phrase with 
Macbeth’s “jump the life to come!” 
But, as Shakspeare had not written 
Macbeth when he composed the Win- 
ter’s Tale, no such association was in 
his mind. We speak now of the poet- 
critic’s own classification, as attempted 
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by him in 1819, from the internal evi- 
dence of the plays; and which classi- 
fication accords better with our own 
feelings than those he made in 1802 
and 1810. Verbum sat. 

In Othello, Roderigo serves for the 
Autolycus —for there is no trace of 
such a person in the novel of Cinthio 
—he is called a “silly gentleman,” not 
a knave. And yet a knave he is; nor 
in folly is there much disparity between 
the two. Autolycus himself, in the 
end, begins to see that honesty is the 
best policy ; Roderigo finds that even a 
dishonest purpose may, in this world, 
be punished with death. The inven- 
tion and introduction into the piece of 
this “ brach of Venice,” is a wonderful 
stroke of art. It enables the poet to 
strike the low as well as the high notes 
of the gamut, and thus to extend the 
scale of harmonic proportions. See 
with what pains, too, the character, 
contemptible as it appears to ordinary 
minds, but not to the poet’s, is elabo- 
rated! How carefully is it introduced 
in the first speech, as striking the low- 
est tone at the commencement ! 


‘* Never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 

That thou, Iago, who hast had my purse, 

As if the strings were thine, shouldst know 
of this.” 


Thus we see, that the character is 
not coined by the poet, as an acci- 
dental resource, in the progress of the 
play, but is designed and proposed as 
a portrait from the beginning, to ac- 
company the involutions of the action 
even to the end. Between him and 
Iago the purse is the only bond of 
sympathy. Observe, too, the mental 
imbecility of the dupe, in the incom- 
pleteness of the charge he brings against 
lago —that “thou shouldst know of 
this,” in which there could be no fault, 
but rather a merit — instead of the full 
complaint, in which there was every 
reason; namely, that, knowing of the 
matter, Iago had not timeously ac- 
quainted his paymaster with what so 
deeply affected his interests. This 
feebleness of intellect, combined with 
a want of principle, yet accompanying 
gentle birth and breeding, and the 
consequent adoption of fashionable 
foibles (of which his pursuit of Desde- 
mona stands as the type), constitute 
the character of Roderigo. 

In Hamlet, it is Laertes that is the 
poet’s creation : an equivocal character, 
we admit, but one in nature never- 
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theless. Shakspeare deals with him 
gently and tenderly; he places him in 
sudden circumstances, such as may 
vindicate, though not justify, his cri- 
minal consent to the king’s infamous 
contrivances ; and provides him, also, 
with a stimulus in Ophelia’s madness 
and death. Laertes is a man who finds 
himself in a storm, without knowledge 
of shipcraft and power of resolving 
rightly. 

Osric and the Gravediggers are also 
Shakspeare’s own property ; parts 
which, in ordinary hands, would have 
been insignificant, but which in his 
are dashed off with life and indivi- 
duality, so that they are, however brief, 
as much characters as the other persons 
of the scene. 

As our estimate of Othello’s cha- 
racter may be deemed somewhat heter- 
odox with some people who take their 
opinions at second-hand, perhaps it 
will be well to justify it to the extent 
ofa paragraph or two, Coleridge, in- 
deed, says, that ‘ Othello does not kill 
Desdemona in jealousy, but in a con- 
viction forced upon him by the almost 
superhuman art of Iago; such a con- 
viction as any man must and would 
have entertained, who had believed 
Iago’s honesty as Othello did.” But 
we demand, Was Iago the sole witness 
in the cause? Were there not also 
the character and conduct of Desie- 
mona herself? Should he not have 
made inquisition of them? Why was 
not his faith as strong in her virtué as 
as in his honesty? He suffered, we 
confess, Iago to entrance him into a 
pure subjective state; in which, like 
Leontes, he made his own objects, and 
argued upon them, as ifa real agency 
besides had co-operated in their pro- 
duction. After he was thrown into 
this state, he was as jealous as Leontes ; 
and previously to it there was a sus- 
ceptibility in his character to the pas- 
sion. 

A more philosophic view, we ven- 
ture to submit, would be, that, with 
increase of years, the taste of Shak- 
speare had improved, Ile perceived 
how undignified was the jealous Leon- 
tes, in whose character he had copied 
rather than imitated nature ; and having 
taken, subsequently, a more elevated 
view of the argument, he produced a 
more artful portrait. In order to do 
this more effectually, he divided the 
passion into its two phases of suscepti- 
bility and spontaneity; appropriating 
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the latter to Iago, and the former to 
Othello, who are but two halves of the 
same man. Iago is Othello’s tempter ; 
but every man’s tempter is his second 
self. This is a dramatic no less than 
a theological truth, but it is one that 
is not learned until late in life. It is 
a stroke of dramatic art to throw all 
the spectator’s censure on this second 
self, by which the main character may 
be represented as a victim to destiny— 
an innocent criminal, like the Cidipus 
of the Greek drama. It is in accord- 
ance with this law of the drama that 
Beaumont and Fletcher provide a 
Latorch for their Rollo. Macready’s 
Iago, this season, has been of rare 
excellence; but there needs an ade- 
quate Othello to support and balance 
its greatness. 

If the season proceeds prosperously 
— if promises are carried out into per- 
formance, the theatrical world, both in 
show and in that “ which passeth show,” 
will abound in materials for animad- 
version. As to the new plays —the 
Novice, a dramatic nouvelletie ; and 
the El Afrancesado, a romantic non- 
descript — we hold it wrong to suppose 
that the manager intends to be judged 
by either. No doubt he is now con- 
vinced, that the public are indifferent 
to such pieces at his theatre. They 
will judge of all by the standard of his 
own character and professions, and will 
readily pardon him for producing no- 
thing new, save works of weight and 
mark—such as gorgeous tragedy or 
sterling comedy. As to comedy, we 
have been told it is extinct: The Love 
Chase, however, of Knowles, inclines 
us to suspend coming to any such de- 
cision. ‘There is some charming writ- 
ing in this; but in conception it is far 
inferior to The Hunchback. The love 
is throughout carnal, gross, antithetical, 
and unpurified. Such as it is, never- 
theless, it is the only effort in comedy 
of which we can boast. We are glad 
that The ‘Iwo Foscari of Lord Byron is 
in a state of preparation. Our readers 
will recollect that, in our paper on 
Lord Byron’s dramas, we recommended 
this tragedy to Mr. Macready’s especial 
attention; and we doubt not that its 
success will reward all the pains that 
he can bestow upon it. 

After all, considering the time of 
year, there was little reason to hope, 
that during the weeks preceding Chnist- 
mas the regular drama could be per- 
manently successtul. ‘The better classes 
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of the community at the beginning of 
the season are absent from town; and 
at a later period, all orders of people 
look out naturally for pantomime and 
noise. There is, therefore, little sense 
in wondering that Shakespeare’s Henry 
V., and Massinger’s City Madam, un- 
der the title of Riches; or, the Wife 
and Brother, should have proved un- 
successful. At both houses, accord- 
ingly, spectacle, opera, and melodrama 
have ultimately triumphed. To the 
scenic and other merits of the new 
ballet (the Daughter of the Danube) 
praise must be rendered. Both pieces 
of the same name, Joan of Arc, are en- 
titled to commendation; Balfe’s music 
in one, and Marshall’s scene-painting 
in the other, are decidedly clever. Mr. 
Rooke’s opera of Amilie ; or, the Love 
Test, is marked by genius, melody, 
taste, and considerable dramatic effect. 
The principal character deserved a Ma- 
libran, and found but a feeble repre- 
sentative in Miss Shirreff. 

Mr. Macready’s old novelties, de- 
serve, however, the very highest com- 
mendation; and we have been gratified 
to see, in two or three visits to histheatre, 
how warmly the vulgar public has wel- 
comed good tragedies, well and care- 
fully performed: we say the vulgar pub- 
lic, for the polite world has treated him 
shamefully ill; and while the pit was 
completely full, and the lower gallery (a 
place loved by old playgoers) was very 
well attended, the boxes were not a 
quarter filled. Othello has been got up 
with great care and excellent effect; and 
Macbeth, which we have thrice had the 
pleasure of seeing at Covent Garden, is 
given as we hardly ever saw a piece 
given on the English stage. Locke’s 
noble old music, and the magnificent 
choruses (which are a wonder for the 
time in which they were composed, 
and as powerful and melodious as those 
of Fidelio), were given with an effect and 
precision quite extraordinary ; the first 
performers taking parts in the choruses, 
the humblest joining in them in a man- 
ner which shewed how well the mana- 
ger of Covent Garden knows how to 
produce a piece, and to drill the 
troop under his command —no small 
merit,— for our plays are often ruined 
by the absurd freaks of the great 
actors, and the carelessness shewn in 
managing the smallones. In the play, 
likewise, the same excellent system 
was kept up. Mr. Anderson (who 
personifies the “ genteel comedy” of 
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the theatre, and is what the French 
would call a “ jeune premier”) filled 
the disagreeable part of Malcolm with 
great effect and modesty; and Mr. 
Warde’s Banquo was really as good a 
piece of acting as we have seen on the 


stage. Of the performance of the prin- 
cipal character, we do not speak — we 
cannot here afford room for all the 
praises which we would write of it: 
that awful ghastly look of the mur- 
derer, stealing into the king’s chamber 
—that noble picture of death and de- 
fiance, when the hero falls under the 
doomed sword of Macduff,—are as 
difficult to forget as to describe. But 
we are only writing here of the minor 
matter and business of the theatre. 

With regard to the revival of Vir- 
ginius, great praise has been deservedly 
bestowed upon the costumery and 
grouping of the piece, and the accuracy 
of all the dresses therein worn. This, 
at least, is not the case with Henry V., 
a very dull and meagre representation 
of that most picturesque tragedy, where 
the English gentlemen were habited in 
those suits which used to be called 
Spanish dresses thirty years ago, but 
which never were worn in any age or 
country ; and the French courtiers, by 
way of contrast, appeared in suits of 
the time of Francis 1. It is too bad; 
and Mr. Planché would have com- 
mitted suicide had he witnessed the 
play. Now, in Othello, a directly con- 
trary system was pursued, and Titian le- 
vied under contribution to afford dresses 
for the Venetian senators and nobles. 
The Moor himself, throwing off that 
barbarous masquerade which was only 
adopted by Kean, and by the little 
statue-Moors, which decorate the fronts 
of snuff-shops, appeared as a Venetian 
general, as he has been drawn by Ve- 
cellio. The Council was likewise ex- 
cellent, and closely copied from Ti- 
tian’s picture,— the Doge in his robes 
of state, the Council of Ten, and the 
Forty, being habited just as the reader 
may see them in a little picture by 
Titian at the Louvre. Of the cut of 
people’s coats in the time of Macbeth, 
we can know but little; at any rate, 
Mr. Macready’s Scotchmen were splen- 
didly and richly dressed, and the effects 
and business of the scene most carefully 
rendered. 

Shall we speak of the queen’s visits 
to the theatres, and the manner in 
which the people received her? God 
bless her sweet face! “A sight of it,” 
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writes a correspondent, who was at 
Covent Garden, “ seemed even to make 
Lord Durham look rosy and good- 
humoured, as he glowered at her from 
the opposite boxes. Such a tumult 
was never heard! Sir William Moles- 
worth and Mr. Charles Buller joined 
in ‘God save the Queen,’ and gave 
the refrain with astonishing harmony 
and effect ; Joseph Hume was seen in 
tears, hanging on Mr. Roebuck’s neck, 

as each, with his hat off, stood in one 
of the slips, and joined in the thunder- 
ing chorus ; Bulwer was so affected by 
it that he fainted clean away: he was 
dragged out of the pit—his stays un- 
done —his dickey and shirt-collar re- 
moved —restoratives were applied — 
and he afterwards drank two glasses of 
half-and-half at the Albion, with toler- 
able equanimity.” Are these facts? 
We vouch not for them; but her ma- 
jesty’s visits to these places of enter- 
tainment, though they work no such mi- 
racles, must do them nevertheless great 
good: they can scarcely be too often 
repeated, for they bring good houses, 
they repair old losses, and they en- 
courage the public taste for the most 
wholesome amusement which the pub- 
lic well can have. With the panto- 
mimes at either house we lave no wish 
to meddle ; children, young and old, 
are the best critics on them: but Stan- 
field’s Diorama must be mentioned 
with praise, if only as a tribute to 
exertions professedly made for the sal- 
vation of the stage. 

Take it, however, for all in all, we 
promised ourselves much more than 
we have seen performed — perhaps, 
unreasonably. We look forward to 
the future with hope. 

One source of replenishing the 
stage has been pointed out in the 
field of our neglected dramatic litera- 
ture, covering a space of time from 
Elizabeth to the first Charles,—a field 
of ruins, out of which only Shakspeare, 
in some half-score of his plays, has 
been preserved. That this field should 
be worked is highly desirable. Let the 
fragments be collected and united ; but 
the task of reconstruction must be con- 
ducted with skill and reverence. Of 
skill an example has already been set; 
but of reverence none at all. The pro- 
blem to be solved, is not how to pre- 
serve a few scenes, and how to add 
many more; but how to piece together 
every thing that is admirable in the 
drama proposed for adaptation, to 
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change the plot and situations as little 
as possible, and to add no more than 
is necessary. The Broken Heart of 
Ford is a noble thing, presenting capa- 
bilities of extraordinary extent. There 
is in it so much, too, to be thrown away, 
as to leave room for legitimately intro- 
ducing no little new matter; so that 
the adapter might fairly share in the 
honours of the original poet. Old Ben 
Jonson, also, should not be neglected. 
Ilis comedies are sterling, and his two 
tragedies might be altogether broken up 
and recast with advantage. 

But there are also neglected plays of 
Shakspeare, which, with a good com- 
pany, are capable of performance. It 
strikes us that, when the Covent Garden 
company is complete, Troilus and Cres- 
sida might be cast effectively —if not 
adequately, it is for reasons that would 
prevent any such play, with a cluster of 
heroes, from being represented. Timon 
of Athens and Lear we see too seldom. 
To the complete success of the latter, 
it is necessary that the fool should be 
retained ; nothing, in fact, but the folly 
of Tute should be expunged. Let it be, 
with very few omissions, precisely the 
thing that Shakspeare left it. There 
are also the magnificent Antony and 
Cleopatra, with the Coriolanus, such as 
Shakspeare gave them to us, and not 
as interpolated. Were but these things 
announced before hand, in a kind of 
orderly programme, so that the public 
were made to understand that, what- 
ever might be the success of any one, 
it would, nevertheless, only be acted a 
certain number of nights, in order that 
the whole series might be worked out, 
there can be no doubt that the pit 
would be regularly filled, and that the 
boxes would not be entirely empty. 

But the living ought not to be sacri- 
ficed to the dead. There are good tra- 
gedies in the market, printed and in 
manuscript. This we know—this is 
known to many literary men. Of those, 
let the best be selected —four of them, 
at the least, for the season; and let the 
national reproach vanish that declares 
we are now wanting in dramatic genius. 
But here we see a difficulty —- one which 
we have long felt, and, perhaps, scarcely 
know how to get over. The actor is 
one thing, the author is another; the 
former judges by a certain stage con- 
vention, the latter is anxious to venture 
some new mode. If there is a tendency 
more prominent than another in those 
who have lately written tragic pieces 
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that are worth any thing, it is to out- 
rage or neglect these stage conventions 
—to despise all stage trickery —and 
to trust to poetry and metaphysical 
analysis of character. As to the ana- 
lysis spoken of, we have ourselves no 
very great trust in it— knowing, as we 
do, that the genuine poet works syn- 
thetically, or even in higher guise, 
prothetically, and never analytically. 
He takes not to pieces to put together 
again ; but he generates, by a gradual 
process, be it granted, a complete 
whole, which, when produced, he 
leaves to the critic to anatomise; but 
for himself he is no anatomist, but a 
creator. As to the poetry, on the other 
hand, we range ourself boldly on the 
side of the author who judiciously uses 
it in subservience to dramatisation. 
But the sympathies of actors and ma- 
nagers have always gone the other 
way; and their effect, in a recent 
glaring instance, was nota little curious. 
The author of Paracelsus was induced 
to degrade his fine genius to the con- 
coction of that disjointed stuff which 
collectively was performed under the 
title of Strafford. A certain power, 
of which the writer could not entirely 
divest these disjecta membra, still gave 
a certain degree of vitality to the sepa- 
rate patches of unfinished composition 
—half uttered sentences—and fiery 
particles of thought--incoherently scat- 
tered over dialogue and soliloquy. But 
the thing ultimately failed. 

Goethe was the manager of the 
theatre at Weimar; and the pieces 
which he wrote for that stage were 
composed on principles proceeding 
from no lower source than the oracle 
which every poet can consult in his 
own heart, and soul, and spirit. Our 
ideal of a theatrical management would 
be expressed in an arrangement which 
should leave the prevalence of the 
Poetic Spirit in the exercise of that 
judgment, without which genius can- 
not exist. The poet was originally the 
player and the manager. Things will 
not take a new start effectively, until 
the government be restored to him. 
His prejudices are, at least, on the 
safer side—-those of a manager can 
only, at best, lean to the largest amount 
of immediate profits. ‘ Many are 
the poets,” however, “* who have never 
penned their inspiration ;” and one of 
these, perhaps, would be better qua- 
lified for the task than one who had. 
He should, however, have manifested 
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in some way the artistic in him, if only 
as a man of taste. In action and in 
utterance, he must have shewn a fount 
of poesy, expressed in his daily walk 
and conversation, though he had not 
drudged for the booksellers, and put 
the divine gift up to sale. Such an 
one would be free from mercenary mo- 
tives, which are all we need protection 
from: that his judgment may be fait 
and unbiassed by selfish regards, is all 
that we or the public can demand from 
a competent manager. It may be 
doubted whetlier these qualities reside 
in any actor, with the exception of one ; 
and we hope that no sinister influence 
will draw him aside from the direct 
forthright of his duty and his interests. 
We have placed our standard of 
managerial qualifications high; but 
not too high. Until its requisitions 
are conceded, the stage will be no fit- 
ting arena for the highest literary ex- 
cellence. ‘The stage, above all things, 
should be an open borough. The poet 
of genius should be sure of a welcome 
—a warm reception. ‘he stage should 
be creative of poets, as the press is 
creative of authors. If the market is 
to be contracted in any thing like the 
manner in which it has been for many 
years, whatever professions may be 
held out, whatever hopes may be ex- 
cited, the pretended experiment is 
abortive from the beginning. The man 
wl 10 has produced a “really great drama 
is in possession of credentials which 
ae be disallowed without egre- 
gious injustice. Nor is the injustice 
individual only, but social also: the 
country, the world, suffer loss with 
him. Both are interested in this dis- 
cussion ; and if the promises now made 
fail ultimately of realisation, it will be 
the duty of the public to demand 
the government that, by some executive 
arrangement, the wrongs of dramatic 
genius shall be righted, and its pro- 


ductions brought to the desired test of 


general opinion. Measures less ener- 
getic would only trifle with a question 
whose importance has a moral weight 
not always readily enough appreciated. 

The pub lic taste follows, never pre- 
cedes, the creations of real genius. It 
is idle to talk of the public taste de- 
manding this or demanding that. The 
public taste knows not what it wants, 
until the object is presented to its per- 
ception. Itis the food that modifies the 
appetite ; and until a sense of luxury 
is acquired, mere hunger will satisfy 
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itself on any aliment. But let refined 
fare be provided, and you shall then 
see how nice the stomach will become, 
how dainty it will be in its dislikes, 
how delicate in its preferences. 

If poetry be higher than painting, 
from the permanence of the materials 
in which it is wrought— if words writ- 
ten or printed on paper or vellum out- 
last all hues and colours painted in 
fresco or on canvass— dramatic poetry, 
which presents us with a species of 
moving sculpture, and a mutable gal- 
lery of pictures capable of p rpetual 
renewal, advances high claims indeed. 
By so much the more are we solicitous 
that none of these glorious possibilities 
should be precluded by interested pre- 
vention. Every art is intended for mo- 
ral teaching — the stage combines them 
all within its magic limits. If the 
images of men’s wits and knowledges, 
as Bacon writes, remain in books, 
exempt from the wing of time, and 
capable of perpetual renovation, how 
much more effective, as well as con- 
cise, might th books be r —* 
if authors were encouraced to give ther 





the dramatic shape, by their ready pro 
duction on the stage. ‘These imag 

would then be images indeed—or some- 
thing more, almost living examples. 
Even in books, Verulam claims for 
tn ma higher name, because, says he, 

‘they generate still, and cast their 

seeds in the minds of others, provok- 
ing and causing infinite actions and 
opinions in succeeding ages: so that, 
if the invention of the ship was thought 
so noble, which carrieth riches and 
commodities from place to place, and 
consociateth the most remote regions 
in participation of their fruits ; how 
much more are letters to be magnitied, 
which as ships pass through the vast 
seas of time, and make ages so distant 
to partic.pate of the wisdom, illumina 
tions, and inventions, the one of the 
other.”” All this applies with tenfold 
force to dramatic re presentations. 

It should be, however, the aim of 
the dramatic artist to imitate, not copy, 
nature. In every work of art in which 
we detect uature, the detection is ac- 
companied with wonder and admira- 
tion. Likewise, in nature, if we detect 
a resemblance to any art 
we recognise the same fe 
nishment. This is the source of the 
pleasure both cases——it originates 
in a principle of antithesis. The in- 
finite gradations between likeness and 


ilicial object, 
ine Of asto- 
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difference, we have been instructed, 
form all the play and all the interest 
of our moral and intellectual being ; 
and their identity is the manifestation 
of the eternal to whomsoever it may be 
reve iled. 

The laws of imitation, therefore, as 
distinct from copying, require that se- 
lection should be made from the ordi- 
nary language of life. The dramatist is 
not to make his characters say on the 
stage all they would say, or even what 
they would say in similar situations off 
it; but he is to adjust, by the rules of 
a logic that can be better felt than de- 
fined, the matter and the manner to 
the purpose in view, and to the artistic 
proportions of his piece. In his style, 
he should also avoid every phrase that 
would tend to create mirth by its po- 
pular associations, where he means to 
impress solemnity of feeling on the 
audience. 

The monetony of modern life has 
interposed a new difficulty in the way 
of the dramatic poet, from which he 
can only escape by the door of imita- 
tion. If he were condemned to copy 
merely, he could find in these days 
few materials of excitement. It is well 
for us that the stage may present us 
with a world the complete antithesis 
to ours, else our better feelings might 
grow stagnant, and all our emotions for 
the wild and wonderful fall into dead- 
ness and abeyance. It is ill, however, 
for the poet, that the expression of these 
states is now judged of, necessarily, ra- 
ther by authority than by experience. 
lieuce it is that the poet is tied down 
to convention by the actors, and they 
again by the audience. We entreat of 
both to give the poet liberty in this 
respect, and to suffer him to substitute 
these arbitrary symbols with more na- 
tural ones of his own. Put some faith 
in his perceptions, if only as a cor- 
rective for what has been called “ the 
dead palsy,” which niust possess yours 


as a component portion * of the public 
mind.” 
“ What would appear mad or ludi- 


” 
crous in a book, 
to this ar 


turer on 


(we are told, relative 
rument, by the divinest lec- 
Shakspeare that the vorld 
has yet acknowledged > wi hen pre- 
sented to the senses under the form of 
reality, and with the truth of nature, 
supplies a species of actual experience. 


lhis is, indeed, the special privilege of 


great actor over a great poet. No 
part was ever played in perfection : 
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but nature justified herself in the hearts 
of all her children, in what state so- 
ever they were, short of absolute moral 
exhaustion, or downright stupidity. 
There is no time given to ask ques- 
tions, or to pass judgments; we are 
taken by storm: and though in the 
histrionic art many a clumsy counter- 
feit, by caricature of one or two features, 
may gain applause as a fine likeness, 
yet never was the very thing rejected 
as a counterfeit.’ 

Our dramatic literature is at present 
an inexhaustible treasury of truth ; but 
truth is infinite, and is yet capable of 
enlarging and increasing the number 
of her formule. She can become all 
things; yet be in all the same. 
Whenever she does this, she then 
exercises her poetic attribute -—the 
changeful deity, else immutable, is 
then felt in the river, the lion, and 
the flame. Whatever the studious poet 
may learn from all arts and sciences, 
from systems of moral doctrine, from 
schemes of esthetic discourse, and even 
from the veritable dogmas of religion, 
may be embodied in the dramatic form. 
Coleridge declared, that in every step 
he had made forward in taste, in ac- 
quisition of facts from history or his 
own observation, and in know!edge of 
the different laws of being and their 
apparent exceptions, from accidental 
collision of disturbing forces; that at 
every accession of information, after 
every successful exercise of meditation, 
and every fresh presentation of expe- 
rience; he had unfailingly discovered a 
proportionate increase of wisdom and 
intuition in Shakspeare. 

It is a sublime conception that, by 
neans of the stage, all this wisdom 
and intuition can be brought within 
the compass and down to the level of 
the meanest apprehension. With the 
authority just aliuded to, we conscien- 
tiously maintain that, by a conceivable 
and possible arrangement of the British 
theatres, whatever has been and will be 
produced in this kind, may be success- 
ively “sent into the heads and hearts, 
into the very souls of the mass of man- 
kind, to whom, except by this living 
comment and interpretation, it must 
remain for ever a sealed volume—a 
deep well, without a wheel or wind- 
lass.” 

This “ consummation,” nevertheless, 
however “ devoutly to be wished,” 
may not be accomplished by degrading 


40 


dramatic poetry to the conventions of 
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in some way the artistic in him, if only 
as a man of taste. In action and in 
utterance, he must have shewn a fount 
of poesy, expressed in his daily walk 
and conversation, though he hi ad not 
drudged for the booksellers, and put 
the divine gift up to sale. Such an 
one would be free from mercenary mo- 
tives, which are all we need protection 
from that his judgment may be fait 
and unbiassed by selfish regarc ay is all 
that we or the public can demand from 
a competent manager. It may be 
doubted whetlier these qualities reside 
in any actor, w ith the exception of one ; 
and we hope that no sinister influence 
will draw him aside from the direct 
forthright of his duty and his interests. 
We have pl laced our standard of 
managerial qualifications high; but 
not too high. Until its requisitions 
are conceded, the stage will be no fit- 
ting arena for the highest literary ex- 
cellence. The stage, above all things, 
should be an open borough. The poet 
of genius should be sure of a welcome 
—a warm reception. ‘The stage should 
be creative of poets, as the press is 
creative of authors. If the market is 
to be contracted in any thing like the 
manner in which it has been for m: any 
years, whatever professions may be 
held out, whatever hopes may be ex- 
cited, the pretended experiment is 
abortive from the beginning. The man 
- 10 has produced a “really great drama 
is in possession of credentials which 
cannot be disallowed without egre- 
gious injustice. Nor is the injustice 
individual only, but social also: the 
country, the world, suffer loss with 
him. Both are interested i in this dis- 
cussion ; and if the promises now made 
fail ultim: itely of realisation, it will be 
the duty of the public to demand of 
the government that, by some executive 
arrangement, the wrongs of dramatic 
genius shall be righted, and its pro- 
ductions brought to the desired test of 
general opinion. Measures less ener- 
getic would only trifle with a question 
whose importance has a moral weight 
not always readily enough appreciated. 
The pub lic taste follows, never pre- 
cedes, the creations of real genius. It 
is idle to talk of the public taste de- 
manding this or demanding that. The 
public taste knows not what it wants, 
until the object is presented to its per- 
ception. It is the food that modifies the 
appetite ; and until a sense of luxury 
is acquired, mere hunger will satisfy 


itself on any aliment. 
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But let refined 
fare be provided, and you shall then 
see how nice the stomach will become, 
how dainty it will be in its dislikes, 
how delicate in its preferences. 

If poetry be higher than painting, 
from the permanence of the materials 
in which it is wrought—if words writ- 
ten or printed on paper or vellum out- 
last all hues and colours painted in 
fresco or on canvass— dramatic poetry, 
which presents us with a species of 
moving sculpture, and a mutable gal- 
lery of pictures capable of perpetual 
renewal, advances high claims indeed. 
By so much the more are we solicitous 
that none of these glorious possibilities 
should be precluded by interested pre- 
vention. Every art is intended for mo- 
ral teaching — the stage combines — i 
all within its magic limits. If 
images of men’s wits and eee 
as Bacon writes, remain in books, 
exempt from the wing of time, and 
capable of perpetual renovation, how 
much more effective, as well as con- 
cise, might these books be rendé pe 
if authors were encouraced to give thet 
the dramatic shape, by their ready pro 


duction on the stage. ‘These imag 
would entulaen s indeed—or some- 
thing more, almost living examples. 


Even in books, Verulam claims for 
them a higher name, because, says he, 
“they generate still, and cast their 
seeds in the minds of others, provok- 
ing and causing infinite actions and 
opinions in succeeding ages: so that, 
if the invention of the ship was thought 
so noble, which carrieth riches and 
commodities from place to place, and 
consociateth the most remote regions 
in participation of their fruits ; how 
much more are letiers to be magnified, 
which as ships pass through the vast 
seas of time, and make ages so distant 
to participate of the wisdom, illumina 
tions, and inventions, the one of the 
other.” All this applies with tenfold 
force to dramatic re presentations. 

It should be, however, the aim of 
the dramatic artist to imitate, not copy, 
nature. In every work of art in which 
we detect nature, the detection is ac- 
companied with wonder and admira- 
tion. Likewise, in nature, if we detect 
a resemblance to any artilicial object, 
we recognise the same feeling of asto- 
nishment. This is the source of the 
pleasure both cases—it originates 
in a principle of antithesis. The in- 
finite gradations between likeness and 
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difference, we have been instructed, 
form all the play and all the interest 
of our moral and intellectual being ; 
and their identity is the manifestation 
of the eternal to whomsoever it may be 
reve iled. 

The laws of imitation, therefore, as 
distinct from copying, require that se- 
lection should be made from the ordi- 
nary language of life. The dramatist is 
not to make his characters say on the 
stage all they would say, or even what 
they would say in similar situations off 


it; but he is to adjust, by the rules of 


a logic that can be better felt than de- 
fined, the matter and the manner to 
the purpose in view, and to the artistic 
proportions of his piece. In his style, 
he should also avoid every phrase that 
would teud to create mirth by its po- 
pular associations, where he means to 
impress solemnity of feeling on the 
audience. 

The monetony of modern life has 
interposed a new difficulty in the way 
of the dramatic poet, from which he 
can only escape by the door of imita- 
tion. If he were condemned to copy 
merely, he could find in these days 
few materials of excitement. It is well 
for us that the stage may present us 
with a world the complete. antithesis 
to ours, else our better feelings might 
grow stagnant, and all our emotions for 
the wild and wonderful fall into dead- 
ness a - veyance. It is ill, however, 


for the poet, that the expression of these 
States is now judged of, necessarily, ra- 
ther by authority than by experience. 


lience it is that the poet is tied down 
to convention by the actors, and they 
again by the audience. 
both to give the poet liberty in this 
respect, and to suffer him to substitute 
these arbitrary symbols with more na- 
tural ones of his own. Put some faith 
in his perceptions, if only as a cor- 
rective for what has been called “ the 
dead palsy,” which niust possess yours 
as a component portion * of the public 
mind.” 

“ What would appear mad or ludi- 
crous in a book,” (we are told, relative 
to this argument, by the divinest lec- 
turer on Shakspeare that the world 
has yet acknowledged,) “ when pre- 


sented to the senses under the form of 


reality, and with the truth of nature, 
| 


supplies a species of actual experience. 


This is, indeed, the special privilege of 


great actor over a great poet. No 
part was ever played in perfection : 





We entreat of 


but nature justified herself in the hearts 
of all her children, in what state so- 
ever they were, short of absolute moral 
exhaustion, or downright stupidity. 
There is no time given to ask ques- 
tions, or to pass judgments ; we are 
taken by storm: and though in the 
histrionic art many a clumsy counter- 
feit, by caricature of one or two features, 
may gain applause as a fine likeness, 
yet never was the very thing rejected 
as a counterfeit.” 

Our dramatic literature is at present 
an inexhaustible treasury of truth ; but 
truth is infinite, and is yet capable of 
enlarging and increasing the number 
of her formula. She can become all 
things; yet be in all the same. 
Whenever she does this, she then 
exercises her poetic attribute — the 
changeful deity, else immutable, is 
then felt in the river, the lion, and 
the flame. Whatever the studious poet 
may learn from all arts and sciences, 
from systems of moral doctrine, from 
schemes of esthetic discourse, and even 
from the veritable dogmas of religion, 
may be embodied in the dramatic form. 
Coleridge declared, that in every step 
he had made forward in taste, in ac- 
quisition of facts from history or his 
own observation, and in know.edge of 
the different laws of being and their 
apparent exceptions, from accidental 
collision of disturbing forces; that a 
every accession of information, after 
every successful exercise of meditation, 
and every fresh presentation of expe- 
rience; he had unfailingly discovered a 
proportionate increase of wisdom and 
intuition in Shakspeare. 

It is a sublime conception that, by 
means of the stage, all this wisdom 
and intuition can be brought within 
the compass and down to the level of 
the meanest apprehension. With the 
authority just aliuded to, we conscien- 
tiously maintain that, by a conceivable 
and possible arrangement of the British 
theatres, whatever has been and will be 
produced in this kind, may be success- 
ively “sent into the heads and hearts, 
into the very souls of the mass of man- 
kind, to whom, except by this living 
comment and interpretation, it must 
remain for ever a sealed volume—a 
deep well, without a wheel or wind- 
lass.” 

This “ consummation,” nevertheless, 
however “ devoutly to be wished,” 
may not be accomplished by degrading 
dramatic poetry to the conventions of 
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the stage — these must be lifted up and 
enlarged to the elevation and expan- 
sion of the creative power. Is our 
enthusiasm misplaced, if we believe 
and expect that the time is hastening 
on for this developement? Are we 
contemplating only “a fairy world of 
possibility”? It may beso. But we 
know that all lofty aspirations are, as it 
were, prophecies of the fulfilment to 
which they point ; nay, more, they are 
of that class of predictions which be- 
come the main agents of their own 
accomplishment. Ample motives exist 
for honourable ambition ; and we shall 
not be slow in applying the proper spur, 
if we perceive need for its use. The 
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stage, as a mirror of the state itself, 
not of public manners only, but of 
morals —nay, of doctrine and religion 
—should be jealously cherished. All 
abuses that are likely to render it less 
effective should be speedily and tho- 
roughly reformed. It has been as an 
Augean stable. It shall now be 
cleansed. The Hercules that refuses, 
after undertaking, to go through with 
this useful labour, shall not escape 
whipping. The scourge is held by one, 
“each petty artery in whose body is 
hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve ”— 
to whom Alcides was but a great baby, 
and Samson Agonistes a blind puppet 
in petticoats. 





THE FARTING. 


I press’p not a kiss on her cheek ; 
I dared not to whisper farewell ; 

But a tear, as I struggled to speak, 
Told all that I dreaded to tell. 


She brush’d the bright drop from my eye, 
And smiled as in lightness of heart ; 

But her tremulous hand and her sigh 
Confess’d that she knew we must part. 


IT mark’d the wild look of distress 
That in silence implored me to stay ; 
But, oh! ’twere a fatal caress— 
And I tore myself madly away. 


I rode from the threshold in haste, 

Though the thunder was loud on the lea; 
For the world was one desolate waste, 

And the future one tempest to me. 


I reck’d not the start of my steed, 

As he shrunk from the elements’ din ; 
But I hurried him on to his speed, 

For the rage of the storm was within. 


One moment I linger'’d to gaze 
On the lattice that glimmer’d afar ; 
And I sighed as I turn’d from its rays,— 
"Twas the beam of my destiny’s star. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


A BILL PREPARED AND BROUGHT INTO PARLIAMENT BY MR. ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL AND MR. HAWES, 


Mvcu perplexity and doubt pervade 
the public mind on this important 
subject. The practice of arrest for debt 
has continued so long, that many con- 
sider the policy good, and the law in 
accordance with the constitutional rights 
of our country; others, more enlight- 
ened, hold the opposite opinions. 

Before we commence our task of 
unravelling this extraordinary system— 
which includes the question whether 
Magna Charta has been violated by 
the practice of the courts of law, with- 
out any direct statute or parliamentary 
authority, we will offer a few observa- 
lions on that important statute, as far 
as relates to the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the person for a simple debt, 
unconnected with fraud. 

The declaration that Magna Charta 
has been violated by this system is not 
new, as we shall shew in its proper 
place. Trial by a court legally consti- 
tuted, in the presence of a body of 
men of equal rank with the accused, is 
the characteristic of the 29th article of 
Magna Charta. 

Trial by twelve judges was intro- 
duced into Denmark by Regninus, as 
early as a.p. 820; and an account of 
that institution is to be found in the 
works of Olaus Wormius. They ad- 
judicated on all cases, and it does not 
appear that their verdict required una- 
nimity of opinion. The ancient Nor- 
man law bore a close similarity to the 
Danish. Our Saxon monarchs did not 
punish even their bondsmen with im- 
prisonment for debt. Alfred displaced 
and (lex talionis) imprisoned one of. 
his judges for daring so to do; and 
hanged Judge Cadwine, because he 
condemnea one Hackwy to death on 
a verdict obtained by his dismissing 
three dissentients, and replacing them 
by three others nominated by himself. 


During the reigns of Norman William 
(who swore, on his coronation, to ob- 
serve the laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor, on which Magna Charta was 
founded), Rufus, and Hen. I. and IT., 
no man was imprisoned, even for a 
mortal crime, unless first attainted on 
the verdict of twelve men. A man 
could not be kept in prison for a non- 
bailable offence until the justices in 
eyre came, but under the writ de Otio 
et Atia,* the sheriff was directed to 
relieve him.t The Myrror of Justice, 
cap. v. sec. 1, complains of the im- 
prisonment of men’s persons as an 
abuse, though for breaking gaol. { 
Glanville, cap. iii., holds the same 
doctrine ; and as this last authority is 
supposed to have been written before 
the promulgation of Magna Charta, his 
opinion corroborates the affirmation of 
Coke, that Magna Charta is but “ de- 
claratory of the ancient common law.” 
The commencement of the charter sworn 
to by William the Conqueror, on his 
coronation, was drawn up by a council 
of the kingdom, in accordance with 
the existing laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and is thus: “ Volumus etiam 
ac firmiter precipimus et concedimus 
ut omnes liberi homines totius mon- 
archi regni nostri.” It is certain, 
that traces of trial by jury are to be 
found in Scotland as eatly as David [., 
1124. 

It seems, that we are not indebted 
to the barons of Runnymede for the 
origin of that immortal right, a trial by 
jury, but for renewing the ancient laws, 
and, as it were, re-establishing the free- 
dom of their country; which had, from 
the “remotest antiquity, been a free 
nation.”§ In the course of our exa- 
mination, we shall have to refer to 
many of our ancient statutes, which 
will incidentally shew the high venera- 





* Sicut in Magna Charta, 42 Edw. IIL. cap. 1. 

+ Vide Bracton. For. 121; Fleta, cap. xiv. 

¢ Major C—m—b—ll, when living in the rules of the Queen’s Bench, anticipated 
some great battle in the Low Countries, and, fired by a true soldier's and a patriot’s 
spirit, joined the army, fought at Waterloo, returned, and surrendered to the marshal, 
who put him into the strong room for months, where he engendered a dreadful 


rheumatic affection ! 
§ Hurd’s Dia., Selden, Coke. 
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tion in which that charter was held, 
which was thirty-three times confirmed, 
and “upon which,” the learned Coke 
says, in bis second Institute, “as out 
of a root, many fruitful branches of the 
laws of England have sprung.” In 
our own age, when it was deemed ne- 
cessary to have a perfect copy of the 
statutes of the kingdom published, it 
was not thought either safe or dignified 
to copy Magna Charta, even from the 
roll Inspeximus of 28th of Edward I. ; 
and a commission was appointed to 
visit all the universities, archbishops, 
bishops, and archives of the united king- 
dom for an original of Magna Charta 
in particular, and for all other statutes 
and legal documents. Mr. Aunesley,* 
attached to that commission, discovered 
in Lincoln Cathedral one 
Magna Charta coeval with John. At 
the same period, the Sententia Excom- 
municationis against the breakers of the 
great charter was found in Wells Ca- 
thedral. ‘The thunder of the Vatican 
contains the following peal against the 
traitors of their country : 

‘* Item, omnes illos qui ecclesiasticas 
libertates vel antiquas regni consuetu- 
dines, approbatas et precipue libertates 
et liberas consuetudines, que in cartis 
communium libertatum et de foresta con. 
tinentur concessis a domino rege, archi- 
episcopis, et episcopis, et ceteris Anglie 
prelatis, comitibus, baronibus, militibus, 
et libere tenentibus, quacunque arte vel 
ingenio violaverint, infregerint, diminu- 
erint, seu immutaverint, clam vel palam, 
facto verbo vel consilio contra illas, vel 
earum aliquam in quocunque articulo 
temere vincendo.” 


The result of this commission is the 
great edition of the statutes of the 
realm: the editorial honour of this 
masterly work is given to Sir Edelyne 
Tomlins. 

New we must endeavour to explain 
this complex case, by discussing con- 
secutively the constitutional question— 
the legality and the practice—the com- 


mercial utility, or inutility, as a test of 


solvency or a mean of securing pay- 
ment —and, lastly, its moral effects. 
Before we enter on the discussion, 
we will simply and cursorily remark, 
that on this vital question, as on many 
others, great imbecility has been shewn, 
and consequences, fraught with evil, 
This gentleman, 
Queen's Bench Prison ; 
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copy of 


now advanced in life, 
broken in fortune, 
wife, all in one miserable room, in a state of destitution and rags ! 
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have been evolved by leaving the sound 
and certain course of legislating on 
principles, after calm and grave consi- 
deration, and legislating on expediency. 
There are principles on which we are 
bound to legislate, or there are not. 
There are great constitutional rights, 
which cannot, by the ordinary course 
of legislation, be infringed, or our 
boasted constitution would appear to 
be made up of accidental fragments — 
a work of shreds and patches—a mo- 
saic of enactments constructed by ex- 
pediency, and kept together no one 
can tell by what, or by whom. That 
would be a vedio ad absurdum. Any 
approach to that state every man should 
do his utmost to stop and repel, as it 
would lead to legal anarchy. One cha- 
racteristic of republicanism is the dis- 
carding of all principles in legislation, 
and the enacting of laws to serve any 
temporary purposes. That character- 
istic was manifested by the adherents 
of Cromwell, with the same ignorant 
pertinacity as by the Radicals of the 
present day. In 1659, a short pam- 
phlet was “published, by several ite- 
publicans conjointly, entitled, Reasons 


Jor the Continuance of the Process of 


Arrest: a creditor’s paradoxical rea- 
sous, which might have assisted Mr. 
Hawes or Sir John Campbell, or formed 
a corollary to that bill which was 
brought into parliament under their 
name and auspices, and, though a dis- 
grace to legislation, has ‘been again at- 
tempted to be forced on the peers; be- 
cause it is contrary to etiquette for one 
lawyer to amend the blunders or non- 
sense of one of the same crafi! Another 
set of those worthies were desirous of 
enacting new laws between debtor and 
creditor, on the democratic system of 
expediency. In this precious morceau 
they make no allusion to Magna Charta 
— they take care (and so have modein 
lawyers) never to allude to our third 
Edward’s declarations and commands, 
but which we shall on no account omit, 
but to maintain, with true democratic 
tyranny, the practice of imprisonment 
for debt. At the restoration there were 
many writers who caine forward, and, 
like sound Conservatives, pointed out 
to the monarch that Magna Charta 
had been violated by arrest and im- 
prisonment; and complained, in the 
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same pointe: d and indignant terms as 
many since, of the violation, the pr: ac~ 
tice, the inutility, and the cruelty of 
the system. Amon: gx them was William 
Cole, who entitles his pithy pages, 
Legal and other Reasons (with all hu- 
m sility ), presented to His most excellent 
Maje: ty King Charles I1., and to both 
his honourable Houses of Parliament, 
why the Subjects should not be impri- 
soned for Debt, or Damages, or any 
thing “thereunto adie The work 
was sent to the King, and the Duke 
of York, and the Speaker, from the 
King’s Bench, October 16th, 1675, 
and led to a bill being prepared, by 
the especial order of the king, for abo- 
lishing the practice of arrest and im- 
prisonment for debt, as being violations 
of the great charter. 

These last four years have been pro- 
ductive of a repetition of those facts. 
On the 3d of August, 1837, the pri- 
soners in the Queen’s Bench sent an 
admirable letter to Lord Chief Justice 
Denman, signed by men who, alas! 
had been prisoners from twenty-seven 
consecutive years to three or four! re- 
quiring his lordship’s definite declara- 
tion, as the lord chief justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, and conservator of the 
liberties of the people, “ Whether they 
were not illegally imprisoned, in de- 
fiance of Magna Charta?” His lord- 
ship declined all correspondence, ex- 
cepting in his judicial capacity in court. 
Hlow does his lordship’s answer com- 
port with these words of Coke? — 
“The like writ is to be granted out of 
the Chancery, either in the time of the 
term (as in the King’s Bench), or in 
the vacation ; for the Court of Chancery 
is officina Justitia, and is ever open, 
and never adjourned, so as the subject, 
being wrongfully imprisoned, may have 
justice for the liberty of his person, as 
well in the vacation time as in term.’ 
To coutinue the parallelism, the Whigs 
and Radicals have, for four years, tor- 
tured the victims of the system with 
corroding vexation and suspense, and 
all the sickness of hope deferred ; and 
at last, with admirable cunning, forced 
a rejected bill on the peers, which was 
framed by a soap-boiler and two petti- 
fogging attorneys, and fathered by Sir 
John Campbell, to pull down the aristo- 
cracy and the landed proprietors, and 
subject the embarrassed and unfortunate 
among them to unceasing spoliation, 
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and in many cases, under the thirty- 
first clause, to unlimited duration of 
imprisonment.* So much for the Ra- 
dicals of Cromwell’s day and of our 
own! The same principles which in 
those days actuated the true Conserva- 
tive, are evinced in the present; and 
if Magna Charta las been violated, 
that band will see it restored to its 
pristine purity, for it is the compass 
by which the course of our legislation 
should be steered. 

Our first question is the most im- 
portant: on it depends, in a great 
degree, our second point; and, there- 
fore, we shall restate it. Can the sub- 


ject be arrested and imprisoned for a 


simple debt, according lo the coxsti- 
TUTION ? 

As Magna Charta was the solemn 
restoration of our more ancient laws, 
and is declaratory of the common law, 
from it we take our start. That great 
charter, with Ilabeas Corpus and the 
Bill of Rights, comprises the terms of 
the compact between the sovereign and 
the people. It is the imperative duty 
of both contracting parties not to per- 
mit the slightest violation of it. The 
validity of the compact depends on its 
being kept sacred, in all points, by 
both the sovereign and the people. It 
must be clear to every one, that those 
statutes and institutions which consti- 
tute the Bill of Rights are inviolable ; 
otherwise, the foundations of our con- 
stitution are invaded and undermined : 
the basis being weakened, the super- 
structure must, sooner or later, become 
a crumbling and mishapen mass of 
machinery without support, and, con- 
sequently, an unsafe and impracticable 
implement, liable to be continually un- 
manageable, and as often dangerous. 

We musi commence with the words 
of that palladium of our freedom, and 
shew from it—from the interpretations 
of the master-spirits of ages past — 
from the actual practice of the times, 
and the repeated confirmations of that 
charter, what was the constitutional 
system pursued between debtor and 
creditor, and that the great charter 
was taken for the common law of the 
land. 

We prefer copying the first article 
from the Charta confirmationis of 9th 
Henry III. The other articles neces- 
sary for our purpose will be from the 
original charter : 
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“ Cap.1. First, we have granted (con- 
cessimus) to God, and by this our present 
charter have confirmed, for us and our 
heirs for ever, that the Church of Eng- 
land shall be free, and shall have her 
whole rights and liberties inviolable. 
We have granted also, and given, to all 
the freemen of our realm, for us and our 
heirs for ever, these liberties underwritten, 
to have and to hold to them and their 
heirs, of us and our heirs, for ever.” 


Among those liberties confirmed by 
charter of Henry III. is the follow- 
ing, being the twenty-eighth of the 
original :* 

** Ne aliquis ballivus possit ponere ali- 
quem ad legem simplici loquela sua sine 
testibus fidelibus.” 


Ballivus means justice, minister of 
the king, steward, or bailiff. 


_” 


By this important clause, “no man,” 
of any denomination, could bring a 
subject under the ban of the law by 
his own unsupported declaration,— a 
simple and profound maxim, which 
no just man would desire to break, 
and which no man should be even 
permitted to attempt. Yet, by the 
practice of our courts, first, a simple 
affirmation of debt was sufficient; which, 
as Lord Eldon said, in his speech on 
Slavery, gave ‘ permission to tear a 
father from his weeping children, the 
husband from the distressed wife, and 
to hurry him to a dungeon, to linger 
out a life of pain and misery.” In the 
12th year of the reign of George I., 
c. 29, the affirmation was changed to 
an affidavit. The evils arising from so 
flagrant a violation of that article of 
the great charter are stated in a work 
presented to parliament in 1646 :+— 
“ Tt is not to be told what devices and 
fain’d actions, and causeless and unjust 
arrests, through the cunning dealing 
and crafty devises of attorneys and so- 
licitors, are since daily framed and 
executed, to the grievous vexation and 
oppression of the people.” The atfti- 
davit has certainly somewhat mitigated 
the evil, but an unsupported affidavit 
is as complete a violation of the charter 
as a simple affirmation. It would be 
impossible to produce a statute, or an 
act of parliament, which sanctions the 
violation: it has its origin wholly on 
the assumption and practice of the courts. 
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Is the assumption of any court of law 
to violate and set at defiance an article 
of the great charter? Every man who 
reads has already given the indignant 
answer in the negative. 

No article ever written by man can 
stand in competition with the twenty- 
ninth of Magna Charta : 


‘ Ne corpus liberi hominis capiatur, 
nec imprisonetur, nec dissaisietur, nec 
allegetur, nec exuletur, nec aliquo modo 
destruatur, nec rex eat, vel mittat super 
eum vi nisi per judicium parium suorum, 
vel per legem terre.” 


Liber homo, a freeman, extended to 
villeins, saving against their lord ; for 
they were free against all men, saving 
against their lord. 

Capiatur is thus interpreted by Coke, 
and other profound and illustrious law- 
yers: —** No man shall be taken, that 
is, restrained of liberty, by petition or 
suggestion to the king, or to his coun- 
sel, unless it be by indictment or pre- 
sentment of good and lawful men, where 
such deeds be done.” Again :—‘“ No 
man ought to be put from his liveli- 
hood without answer.” 

Upon the affidavit of any man a 
writ is issued, since the Uniformity of 
Process Act, in the following well- 
known form :—“ Victoria, by the grace 
of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland Queen, De- 
fender of the Faith, to the Sheriff of 
greeting, we command you, &c. 
&e., to dake and safely keep,” &c. Upon 
that authority a freeman is seized, and 
imprisoned for an unlimited term, and 
put from his livelihood.” The great 
constitutional lawyers thus interpret 
this famous passage : —“‘ No man shall 
be condemned at the king’s suit, either 
before the king in his bench, where the 
pleas are coram rege, nor before any 
other commissioner or judge whatso- 
ever ; and so are the words ‘ nec super 
eum mitlimus’ to be understood, but 
by the judgmeut of his peers.”—Cokr. 
By which the courts are debarred pu- 
nishing (committing to prison for an 
indefinite time) without a verdict of a 
jury. 

It is clear, past all cavilling, that 
any man who is arrested on the un- 
supported affidavit of another, and im- 
prisoned by the mere command of the 
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sovereign, is condemned to punishment 
without the judgment of his peers, and 
“ without answer ;” and, consequently, 
the sovereign is made to break the so- 
lemn compact with the people, by vio- 
lating the great charter. 

Some have affirmed, that the words 
“ per legem terre” leave the matter 
open for future legislation. So shallow 
a statement is best and most completely 
refuted, by considering that Magna 
Charta is ‘declaratory of the ancient 
common law ;” by the legal practice 
in accusation of debt; and by the in- 
terpretation of the princes of that era, 
and of the commentators. 

“ Per legem terra, i.e. by the com- 
mon law, statute law, or custom of 
England; for these words, being to- 
wards the end of this chapter, do refer 
to all the precedent matters in this 
chapter: and this hath the first place, 
because the liberty of the man’s person 
is more precious to him than all the 
rest that follow; and, therefore, it is 
great reason that he should be by law 
relieved therein, if he be wronged.” 
“ For it is the worst oppression that is 
done by colour of justice.” * 

The legal practice of those days was 
as follows. ‘The plaintiff having satis- 
factorily substantiated his claim by 
oath, and the testimony of unimpeached 
witnesses, a summons, or warning, was 
delivered to the defendant, to appear 
according to the exigency of the writ, 
followed up by writs of distringas and 
attachment against the debtor’s pro- 
perty, unless the debtor, as defendant, 
made his “ wager of law;” in other 
words, swore that the claim was false, 
or not to so great an amount. On that 
being done, issue was joined, and the 
case went to be adjudicated by twelve 
of their peers. Those processes have 
never been abrogated, and are in their 
full and original force up to the present 
day. They are far more efficient than 
arrest and imprisonment, but not so 
summary, or so profitable to the at- 
torney; and, therefore, not so com- 
monly resorted to. According to the 
present practice when issuing that pro- 
cess, a mere affirmation is all that is 
required ; which is a decided violation 
of the twenty-eighth article, for it de- 
clares that no man can subject another 
to legal process —‘* Simplici loquela 
sud sine testibus fidelibus.” 

Edward III., in 1341, discovered 
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that the statutes of Marlbridge (52d 
IJenry IIL.) and Acton Burnel (11th 
Edward I.) had been either miscon- 
ceived or abused, and caused the sta- 
tute 42d Edward ILI. to be enacted 
and promulgated with great decision 
and ceremony. ‘The first chapter con- 
tains the following, which would abro- 
gate the two statutes which had been 
abused, if either had by its enactments 
violated the great charter ; so that their 
interpretation is secured to us, while 
Magna Charta is confirmed. 


“ At the parliament of our lord the 
king, holden at Westminster the 1st day 
of May, the two-and-fortieth year of his 
reign, it is assented and recorded, that 
the Great Charter and the Charter of the 
Forest be holden and kept at all points ; 
and if any statute be made to the con- 
trary, that shall be holden for none.” 


In the third chapter, the monarch 
gives the reasons for deeming it neces- 
sary to confirm Magna Charta, which 
must for ever silence the quibblers on 
the words “ per legem terre.” We 
recites : 

“That clerks, peers, and other per- 
sons, had been imprisoned without indict- 
ment, CONTRARY TO Macna Cuanrra,” 


Ife then directs, that 


“The chancellor, treasurer, barons, 
chancellor of the exchequer, judges of 
both benches, steward and chamberlain 
of the household, keeper of the privy 
seal, comptroller of the household, to- 
gether with the preceptor and chief of- 
ficers of the Duke of Cornwall, should 
take the oath, on entering on their offices, 
to observe the Great Charter in every 
article.” 


We think, that there can be no doubt 
or cavil as to what was, in the third 
Edward's time, the interpretation of 
the twenty-ninth article, and what the 
practice was in civil actions of account 
between debtor and creditor; and, also, 
that abuses had been introduced by 
the chicanery of the lawyers, which he 
solemnly denounced by stating them, 
and by confirming, at the same time, 
the great charter. It is curious to ob- 
serve, that, up to this period, neither 
the monarchs nor the legislature ever 
doubted the meaning of the articles 
quoted, and never hesitated to confirm 
them; the lawyers only attempted to 
violate, and to substitute summary and 
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oppressive processes in the place of 
the charter and the customs of the 
land, which decreed that ** the body of 
the debtor must be free, that he might 
serve the king in his wars, cultivate 
the ground, and maintain his family.’ 

The two statutes of Marlbridge and 
of Acton Burnel have been erroneously 
supposed, by some, to have innovated 
on Magna Charta, and to have given 
the power of arrest. ‘They were both 
enacted against positive crane. Their 
being enacted proves that the great 
charter did not give even the power of 
arresting a steward, who had absconded 
with his employer's rents or money. If 
those statutes had given the power of 
arrest, they were abrogated by the statute 
of confirmation above quoted, 42d 
Edward IJI. We should also find the 
curious discrepancy of Edward I[., in 
the eleventh year of his reign, pub- 
lishing the statute of Acton Burnel, 
commonly called Statute Merchant ; 
and in the twenty-fifth of his reign, 
A.D. 1297, a distinguished statute of 
confirmation, which, after declaring 
that “‘the Charter of Liberties (i. e. 
Magna Charta) and the Charter of the 
Forest shall be kept, in every point, 
without breach,” continues in these 
remarkable words : 


** And that our justices, sheriffs, may - 
ors, and other ministers, which under us 
have the laws of the land to euide, shall 
allow the said charters to be pleaded 
before them in judgment, in all their 
points ; that is to wit, the Great Charter 
as the common law, and the Charter of the 
Forest for the wealth of our realm.” 


As if to completely rivet the con- 
firmatory declaration, and superadded 
instructions to allow Magna Charta to 
be appealed to as th: 


summum jus, he 
adds : 


And we will, that if any judgment 
be given from henceforth, ‘contrary to 
the points of the charter aforesaid, by 
the justices or any other of our ministers 
that hold pleas before them, against the 
points of the charters, it shall be undone 
and holden for naught.” 


Three knights were appointed to be 
chosen in each county, and were in- 
vested with the power of punishing, 
by fines and imprisonment, every trans- 
gression or violation of the charters.’ 
Thus they unequivocally shewed, that 
his statute of Acton Burnel was never 
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intended to break in upon the great 
charter; and, also, that the statute of 
Marlbridge was not considered to have 
done so. Although the links of evi- 
dence are complete as to the interpret- 
ation of the clauses of Magna Charta, 
and the practice of the times in ac- 
cordance with it; and although the 
25th of Edward I[., and the 42d of 
Edward IL[., would have abrogated 
the innovation, if any had existed, we 
will give sufficient extracts from those 
statutes to remove any lingering doubt. 
In the statute of Marlbridge, 52d of 
Henry III. c. 23, “A remedy against 
accomptants,” it is provided also, ** that 
if bailifis, which ought to make accompt 
to their lords, do withdraw themselves, 
and have no lands or oF gr sa where ¥ 
they may be distrained, then they shall 
be attaclied by their boc oe so that the 
sheriff in whose bailiwick th iey be found 
shall cause them to come to make their 
aecompt.” It is evident, that the power 
of arrest given by this statute 
against a servant or agent, 
absconding 
ployer; and, therefore, was a criminal, 
which no mere debtor is in the eye of 
the law. On attending carefully to the 
words, it will be seen, first, that before 
the arrest could take place, the agent 
must have refused to give up or ac- 
count for the property intrusted to his 
charge ; secondly, that he has no lands 
or tenements to distrain; and, lastly, 
the arrest is only to compel the delin- 
quent “to come to make his accompt.” 
The statute of Acton Burnel, 11th 
Edward 1., is of the same character. 
After reciting, that ‘ Forasmuch as 
merchants, which heretofore have lent 
their goods to divers persons, be greatly 
impoverished, because there is no speedy 
law provided for them to have recovery 
of their debts at the day of payment 
assigned ;” and after providing for the 
form of an acknowledgment of a “ Sta- 
tute Merchant,” and granting distress 
on his goods, «&c., goes on to say 
(sec. 14): “ And if the debtor have 
uo more movables whereupon the debt 
may be levied, éhen shall his body be 
taken where it may be found, and kept 
in prison until that he shall have made 
an agreement, or his friends for him.” 
In the thirteenth year of his reign, this 
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to the debts and contracts of merchants 
in trading. We have seen that lawyers 
abused them, and that Rdward ITI. re- 
ferred to and denounced those abuses ; 
and, as Edward I. had done, confirmed 
Magna Charta, declared it to be the 
common law, and that all enactments 
contrary to it were null and void. 

The sentence of excommunication 
against those who, * by word, or deed, 
or counsel,” even attempted to violate 
the great charter, was read and pub- 
lished by the prelates twice a-year, 
which taught the people to value and 
respect it. The decision of Edw. III., 
coupled with that repeated publicity, 
kept in abeyance, for a long series of 
years, all attempts at innovation of it. 

We trust that it has been fully shewn, 
that no subject of these realms can be 
arrested and imprisoned for a mere 
debt, unaccompanied by fraud, ac- 
cording to the constitution; that, until 
Magna Charta is declared by a con- 
vention of the nation to be a dead 
letter, such arrest is in defiance of its 
words, principles, and spirit; and that 
the sovereign, through official repre- 
sentatives, is made to violate the solemn 
compact with the people. Later au- 
thorities might have been quoted to 
shew, that, up to the present time, the 
same interpretation has been main- 
tained, and that the veneration for the 
great palladium of our freedom is still 
the same: but we prefer referring to 
them in the sequel. 

Ve have now to unravel a tortuous 
system, pursued with cautious and 
stealthy steps, until Magna Charta and 
the common law were evaded and 
overreached ; and a practice introduced, 
as unjustifiable in principle as either 
the Inquisition or the Bastile, as cruel 
in the means adopted as both, as im- 
potent for the ends intended, and 
destructive to its victims. 

or one hundred and fifty years after 
the 25th of Edw. IIT, till 19th of 
Hen, VII., the law of arrest was not 
extended, and no monarch or legis- 
lature attempted to violate by enact- 
ment any article of the great “charter. 
When civil discord prev vailed, advan- 
tage was taken of the unsettled condi- 
tion of the kingdom, of the neglected 
State of the laws, and of the constant 
exhibition of civil violence. The law- 
yers of that period first mystified the 
distinctions between criminal acts and 


civil wrongs ; then between matters of 


special contract and simple debt. Se- 
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condly, a fallacy was introduced, and 
laid down as an undeniable axiom, 
“In fictione juris consistit equitas.” 
Ifaving tacitly established those points, 
they were used as forms by which to 
bring the persons of debtors colourably 
under the power of the couris. In 
times when acts of violence were of 
daily occurrence, it was easy to suppose 
that every man against whom the affirm- 
ation of debt was made was guilty of 
a trespass “ vi et armis.” Such acts of 
violence were proper and constitu- 
tional objects for the jurisdiction of 
our criminal courts, and of the court 
of King’s Bench in particular. Let it 
now be observed, that no one ever had 
the efirontery to attempt to annul, by 
any legislative measure, the known 
constitutional principles, and the com- 
mon law of the land, as laid down in 
the great charter. Such an attempt, 
even in those turbulent times, would 
have excited attention, and aroused re- 
sistance. Lor as Ilume (vol. ii. 106) 
observes, “ ‘Though arbitrary practices 
often prevailed, and were even able to 
establish themselves into settled cus- 
toms, the validity of the great charter 
was never afterwards formally disputed ; 
and that grant was still regarded as the 
basis of the English government, and 
the sure rule by which the authority of 
every custom was to be tried and can- 
vassed.” Under cover of a fictitious 
plaint, upon a declaration of trespass, 
vi et armis, the debtor was arrested, 
the fictitious plaint was passed over 
without observation, and the debtor 
detained in prison until he found 
ransom or his grave. 

We must here pause to observe, that 
the following principle, laid down by 
Coke, is applicable in every case of 
legal accusation : 


“« By these writs it manifestly appear- 
eth, that no man ought to he isnprisoned 
but for some certain cause, and that cause 
must be shewed; for otherwise how can 
the court take order therein according to 
law.” 


A subject of England can only be 
imprisoned for crime after trial and 
the verdict of a jury. A simple debt 
is not, and never was pretended to be, 
acrime. How, then, is it that because 
a debtor cannot pay the amount of his 
debt, and the costs of the attorney, 
that he is committed to prison ; not for 


a specified term, but perhaps for years, 
for life ? 
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that a debt is due, not one word about 
imprisonment passes the lips of the 
official who reads it; and yet a free- 
born man is committed to (we must 
repeat it) perhaps perpetual imprison- 
ment! How is this? What has be- 
come of Magna Charta? How is the 
annexed authority swept away ? 


“ But if any man, by colour of any 
authority [keep in mind the fiction of a 
trespass], where he hath not that parti- 
cular case, arrest or imprison any man, 
or cause him to be arrested or impri- 
soned, this is against this article ; and it 
is most hateful when it is done by coun- 
tenance of justice.” * 


This great interpreter of our laws, 
in words, if possible, more apposite, 
writes : 

" Albeit judgments in the king’s court 
are of high regard in law, and judicia are 
accounted as juris dicta, yet itis provided 
by act of parliament, that if any judgment 
be given contrary to any of the points of 
the Great Charter, or Charta de Foresta, 
by the justices, or by any other of the 


king’s ministers, it shall be undone and 
holden for naught.” + 


Has this great charter been abro- 
gated? Has any point or article of it 
been repealed? We never heard of any 
statute but in confirmation of it. We 
never heard of any act which specifi- 
cally attempted to repeal any point or 
article of it. low, then, can a subject 
be legally arrested for a civil action of 
account, and imprisoned ; and subse- 
quently, without the commission of any 
crime, without a specific verdict direct- 
ing his being sent to linger in prison, 
be committed to a dungeon ? ? We 
shall be told, that it is the long-con- 
tinued practice of the courts, and that 
acts of parliament have sanctioned the 
practice. Was the practice constitu- 
tionally legal? We have proved to de- 
monstration that it is constitutionally 
illegal. What is unlawful in its com- 
mencement, must have all its super- 
structure of the same rotten character. 
We will, therefore, fearlessly attack the 
superstructure, and, unless we err, leave 
not a vestige for our opponents to cling 
lo. 

To shew the jealousy with which any 
overt attempt to innovate on the Great 
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Charter was watched and repelled, we 
may mention, that Edward VI. incor- 
porated St. Albans, and granted to the 
corporation to make ordinances. They 
made an ordinance, on pain of imprison- 
ment. It was adjudged to be against 
Magna Charta, and declared that it 
should be holden for naught. By pa- 
rity of reasoning, every other ordinance, 
act, or enactment, which is contrary to 
that charter, must be held for naught. 
Indeed, it has been “ enacted if any 
man be arrested or imprisoned, (even) 
against the form of this Great Charter, 
that he be brought to his answer, and 
have right.” Irksome as the task may 
be, it is our paramount duty to shew, 
as briefly and clearly as we can, the 
latent origin and the progress of this 
systematic violation of the repeatedly 
confirmed rights of the people. In 
early times the chancellor, in drawing 
the king’s original writs, was often 
compelled to put them into new forms, 
to adapt them to particular cases, to 
which precedents did not apply. It 
was difficult to draw those writs so 
perfectly as to make them unquestion- 
ably legal; and therefore the statute 
13 Edw. I. cap 24, was enacted, to 
render the process founded on the new- 
formed writs legal, and received the 
technical name of an action of trespass 
on the case, to distinguish it from the 
common action of trespass vi e¢ armis. 
It is evident that neither of those ac- 
tions had any direct reference to debtors. 
They were, however, eventually per- 
verted and used, as we have said, to 
bring the persons of debtors colourably 
under the power of the courts. This 
statute of Edward I. is scarcely intelli- 
gible, and looks, from its mysterious 
complexity, as if it were intended to 
work mischief. The two clauses which 
bear on the matter under discussion are 
these ; 

*« But, from henceforth, where in one 
case a writ is granted, in like case, when 
the remedv falleth, the writ shall be 
made as hath been used before.” 


The other is the operative clause : 


‘* And whensoever, from henceforth, 
it shall fortune to the chancery that in 
one case a writ is found, and in like case 
falling under like law, and requiring like 
remedy, is found none, the clerks of 


+ Confir. 25 Edw. I. cap. 1 and 2; Vit. Mag. Ch, 2, pt. fol. 35; 25 Edw. I.; 


42 Edw. III. 


¢ Blackstone on the Great Charter, ii. cap. 2. 
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the chancery shall agree in making the 
writ.” 

On this curious specimen of legisla- 
tion, so unlike the clearness and noble 
simplicity of many of the statutes we 
have quoted, was founded the 19 
Hen. VIL. 1503, which recites, “ that 
like process be had hereafter in actions 
upon the case, as well sued and hang- 
ing, as to be sued in any of the said 
courts, as in actions of trespass or debt.” 
Subsequently, the same remedy was, 
in the same fashion, extended by 23 
Hen. VIIL. cap. 14, to actions of for- 
cible entry, which was derived from 
5 Richard IL., and to writs of annuity 
and covenant. In those statutes there 
is no appearance of an attempt to abro- 
gate, substitute, or innovate, on the 
charter, while there is in reality a 
stealthy step towards it. By 37 
Hen. VIII. cap. 8, it is enacted that 
the words vi et armis, and such like 
words, “ shall not of necessity be put 
or comprised in any such proceedings.” 
The law and practice in questions of 
debt remained in nearly that state for 
along period of time. The rights of 
Magna Charta may have been set at 
defiance ; but no law legalising arrest 
and imprisonment for debt was ever 
passed. It must be admitted, that 
what had been done by cunning and 
stealth at first, was gradually, coolly, 
and impudently adopted as the com- 
mon practice. Notwithstanding the 
practice, we have seen the manly and 
unequivocal declarations of Coke; to 
which may be added those of Eyre, 
Dyer, Blackstone, and Lord Bacon, 
who distinctly affirms that “ no person 
could be arrested for debt, according 
to the constitution.” In a former part 
of this article, we referred to the re- 
monstrance made to Charles II., and 
the intention of that monarch to put an 
end to the nefarious abuse. Among 
the worst of the evils originating from 
the factitious system, was that a person 
might be arrested and held to bail for 
any sum of money upon a common bill 
of latitat of Middlesex, without the 
particular cause of action being ex- 
pressed. It was expedient to remedy 
this evil; but, like all legisiation on 
expediency, instead of principles, it 
nearly performed the desirable feat of 
putting an end to the jurisdiction of 
the King’s Bench in cases of civil ac- 
tions of account. The statute of 13 
Car. IT. cap. 2, runs thus: “ No person 
arrested by any sheriff, &c. by force or 
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colour of any bailable writ issuing out 
of the King’s Bench, wherein the cer- 
tainty of the true cause is not expressed, 
shall be compelled to give security for 
his appearance, in any penalty or sum _ | 
of money not exceeding the sum of 

forty pounds.” 


‘‘ This statute,” observes Blackstone, 
*‘ without any such intention in the 
makers, had like to have ousted the 
King’s Bench of all its jurisdiction over 
civil injuries without force; for as the 
bill of Middlesex was framed only for 
actions of trespass, a defendant could 
not be arrested and holden to bail there- 
upon for breaches of civil contract— at 
least, not for any sum exceeding forty 
pounds,” 


There requires no more better illus- 
tration of the hollow and rotten found- 
ation on which all arrest and imprison- 
ment for debt is built. By the cele- 
brated insertion of the “ ac etiam” 
clause, briefly stating the true cause of 
action, the power was retained, and 
with it a considerable share of the legal 
plunder. 

With matchless effrontery, the courts 
took upon themselves to render Magna 
Chartaa dead letter; and having surrep- 
titiously introduced a fictitious plaint, 
by the following processes consigned 
the persons of debtors to prison, on a 
real or fictitious claim, on an unsup- 
ported affirmation, for any sum, how- 
ever small, for an unlimited number of 
years ! 

First, an original writ from Chancery 
was supposed. 

Secondly, pledges of provocation, or 
security against groundless acts, were 
supposed, 

Thirdly, the sheriff’s inquiry for goods 
was supposed. 

Fourthly, the sheriff’s answer, or re- 
turn, that defendant had no goods, was 
supposed. 

Fifthly, the writ, empowering bailiffs 
to seize the defendant’s person, was 
issued. 

Well might the Lord Chief Justice 
Fyre exclaim, “ The law is a terrible 
engine of oppression, if the courts 
[governments] will not look into the 
abuses of its proceedings.”” After ages 
will scarce believe that, with such a 
charter as was wrested from John at 
Runnymede, and all its solemn con- 
firmations— with Habeas Corpus, and 
the more recent general recapitulation, 
the Bill of Rights— it was not until the 
12 of Geo. I. cap. 29, that even an 
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affidavit of debt was made legally ne- 
cessary to permit the courts, on the 
series of suppositions, to pursue its 
dreadful course. 

It must not be supposed, that be- 
tween the reigns of Charles I. and 
George I. the Great Charter was never 
appealed to, or that those references 
were not applicable to the subject. 
When Sir Edward Hampden and his 
colleagues were committed to prison, 
** for refusing to lend upon the com- 
mission for loans,” by “ special com- 
mand of the king to him (the warden 
of the Fleet), signified by warrant of 
several of the privy council,” Selden, 
as Sir Edward Hampden’s counsel, 
thus objected to the legality of the 
commitment, and nobly expounded the 
rights, the principles, the common law 
of England : 


‘First, That the return is not positive, 
but referred to the signification made of 
another.” 


The same objection is valid against 
a writ of capias, by the special com- 
mand Regine Victoriz, made by my 
Lord Ellenborough. 


“Secondly, The keepers of the prisons 
have not returned the cause of the com- 
mitment, but the cause of the cause.” 


This is the precise illegal return of 
the marshal of the Queen’s Bench. 


“ Thirdly, That the return of the com- 
mitment is imperfect, for that it sheweth 
only the cause of the detaining in prison, 
and not the cause of the first commit- 
ment.”’ 


The return of the sheriff, whose 
officers have captured and imprisoned 
a subject for a simple debt, is merely a 
report that the orders Victoria Regine 
have been obeyed. 


“* Lastly, The second general excep- 
tion was to the manner of the return ; 
and that was touching the imprisonment, 
per speciale mandatumn Domini Regis, by 
the lords of the council, without any 
cause expressed. W herefore,” exclaimed 
Selden, ‘ by the constant and settled laws 
of this kingdom (without which we have 
nothing), no man can be justly impri- 
soned, either by the king or council, 
without a cause of commitment, and that 
ought to be expressed in the return, 
The law saith expressly, no freeman 
shall be imprisoned without due process 
of law; aullus liber homo capiatur vel 
imprisonetur nisi per legem &e. 
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of King John ther 
Nec eum in carcerem 
*‘ We will not commit him to 
That is, the king himself will 


And in the charter 
are these words, 
mittimus, 
prison.’ 
not.” * 


Sir Edward Coke, in stronger terms, 
corroborates, in his comments on that 
passage, the interpretation of Selden: 
“ The king, by Magna Charta, is de- 
barred from imprisoning his debtor ; the 
power reserved to the crown was, by the 
cominon law, reserved to the subject.” 
In the sequel of that extraordinary 


ple ding, we find the following words : 


“Tf those gentlemen, who are com- 
mitted without any cause shewn, should 
not be bailed, but remanded, the subjects 
of the kingdom may be restrained of their 
liberty for ever, and by law there can be 
no remedy. We shall not reflect upon 
the present time and government ; but 
we to look what may betide us in 
time to come hereafter. The laws are 
called the great inheritance of every sub. 
ject, and the inheritance of inheritances, 
without which we have nothing that de- 
serves the name of inlieritance.” 


If, as these great authorities declare, 
that ** by the settled and constant laws 
of this kingdom neers which we have 
nothing) no man can be justly impri- 
soned, neither by the king, the council, 
or a subject, without a cause of com- 
mitment specified, and by the judgment 
of his peers, in accordance with the 
ancient common law and the customs 
of the kingdom,” how was it, and is it, 
that, by the special mandate of the 
sovereign, fifteen thousand people are 
constantly i in prison, harassed, degri ided, 
and ruined, without the verdict of a 
jury, without a specified cause of com- 
mitment, without a declared crime, 
without a specified duration of impri- 
sonment? 

We have in detail given the reply ; 
we will briefly recapitulate it. By the 
surreptitious, oppressive, tyrannous, 
plundering practice of the courts, in 
violation of Magna Charta, and which 
practices have been, by two 
parliament, 12 Geo. I. and 2 Wm. IV., 
considered, taken for granted, as the 
ancieut common law of the realm ! 

We mnust give one more example of 
the powers of the Great Charter. In 
1647, Sir John Maynard had articles 
of high treason preferred against him. 
The trial was to come on before the 
lords. He excepted to the je ivisdiction 
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of the court, and, by a written paper 
presented to them, demanded to be 
tried by his peers, “ according to 
Magna Charta and the law of the 
land.” 

Why should not a man imprisoned 
for a civil action of account, without the 
cause of commitment being specified, 
and without a trial, appeal to Magna 
Charta? It would be curious to see 
if the courts of the present day would 
support the stealthy villany of their 
predecessors, and declare that the acts 
of George 1. and William IV. abrogate 
Magna Charta. It would be a matter 
of great consequence to ascertain if it 
be necessary to appeal to parliament to 
compel the courts to retrace their vio- 
lation of the Great Charter. In 1629, 
Richard Chambers, a merchant, was 
condemned by the Star Chamber to pay 
two thousand pounds, for some true 
and hasty words spoken by him on an 
act of oppression by officers of the 
customs. He first refused to sign the 
submission tendered to him by that 
court, and couched his refusal as fol- 
lows: ‘ All the above said covenants 
and submission I, Richard Chambers, 
do abhor and detest, as most unjust 
and false; and never, till death, will 
acknowledge any part thereof.” In 
his plea in the exchequer, he com- 
mences (after the preamble) with 
direct references to Magna Charta and 
its confirmations, and gives the twenty- 
ninth article almost at length, conclud- 
ing it with, “ And that the lord the 
king should not go upon him, nor deal 
with him, but by a lawful judgment of 
his peers, or the law of the land.” 
We have referred to this spirited re- 
monstrance, merely to shew that against 
even that arbitrary court Magna Charta 
had been boldly quoted. It is curious 
to observe the similarity which exists be- 
tween the practice of arrest for debt and 
the system of the Star Chamber. First, 
there is a secret declaration ; second, a 
warrant of seizure, by the special com- 
mand of the king; thirdly, the arrest 
and imprisonment; fourthly, condemna- 
tion without specified crime, without 
specified duration of punishment. The 
same spirit which conceived the court 
of the Star Chamber, devised the vio- 
lation of the Great Charter in matters 
of civil account. Imprisoned debtors 
are usually ruined men, and, conse- 
quently, without the power of support- 
ing their rights. It is also found, as 
may be readily supposed, that they are 
VOL. XVII. NO, XCVIII. 
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soon left to their fate when no longer 
able to defray the expenses of legal ad- 
visers ; add to that the inherent dislike 
to the exposure of their names and cir- 
cumstances, and a sufficient cause is 
apparent for the long continuation of 
the abuse, when supported by a power- 
ful body of common-law attorneys, 
whose chief means of subsistence are 
derived from the great expenses ex- 
tracted by them upon the writs issued. 
In London and Middlesex, the average 
annual expenses incurred upon up- 
wards of thirty thousand writs would 
not fall far short of half a million of 
money, absorbed by the attorneys, and 
consequently lost to the creditors. The 
sum has been stated as being much 
greater; hut we wish to avoid even 
the appearance of exaggeration, and 
have therefore given but little more 
than half the amount calculated by 
Gordon and others. 

We must now refer to the statute of 
12 Geo. I.c.29, which takes for granted 
that arrest and imprisonment for debt 
are legal, and in exact conformity 
with the ancient customs, laws, and 
charters of the kingdom, and enacts 
that a simple affirmation shall no longer 
be sufficient to deprive a subject of his 
liberty, and consign him to misery and 
ruin, but that the sum claimed shall 
amount to ten pounds, and that an 
affidavit shall be made by the plaintiff 
of the cause of action. Observe, the 
word “debt” is cautiously omitted. 
By the 7 and 8 of Geo. IV., the sum 
on which an arrest could take place 
was increased to twenty pounds, aud 
the affidavit must be made and filed. 
Still the word debé is not used. Fora 
sum less than twenty pounds, a sum- 
mons personally served, usually termed 
a serviceable writ, is issued, and, under 
certain rules of court, still continues. 

It will be necessary to keep in mind 
the omission in the preceding acts of 
the word debt, when, by the law, we 
have seen, even in the Star Chamber, 
that the true cause of commitment was 
required by Selden to be precisely 
stated ; and so it is now in all other 
civil and criminal processes. Why was 
it so carefully omitted in cases of sim- 
ple debt? Would it have been too 
open and flagrant a violation of the 
Great Charter? We have said that 
we must keep that in view, and also 
this extraordinary fact, that none of 
those acts refer to any charter or statute, 
or ancient law or custom, to support 
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the system of arrest on mesne process, 
or even on judgment, but very de- 
murely take it for granted ; so that we 
may more clearly comprehend the last 
and most important alteration in this 
system by the wr of Process 
Act, 2 Wm. 1V.c. 36. 

It seems to us, after mature consi- 
deration, that the person who drew up 
that act, being far better acquainted 
with the technicalities of the practice 
of the law, than with the constitutional 
laws and rights of the realm, has, unin- 
tentionally, destroyed, not only all the 
fictitious plaints, imbecile “ ac etiams,” 
and all the chicanery of system so long 

continued, but deprived ‘all the courts 

of their hitherto assumed power in cases 
of simple debt, and placed the law on 
its ancient constitutional grounds, and 
thus superseded the necessity of legis- 
lating further on this important matter, 
than settling the exact meaning of this 
Uniformity of Process Act. 

That act prescribes that one of the 
five forms of process set forth in the 
schedule shall be adopted, a not 
the writs which had heretofore been 
in use. 

1. A writ of swnmons to be person- 
ally served in ordinary cases. 

A writ of distringas, with a view 
of seizing the defendant’s gocds, to the 
amount of forty shillings, in case of not 
being able to serve the defendant per- 
sonally with a writ of summons, and 
also as the preliminary of proceedings 
to outlawry. 

A writ of capias to arrest a party 





who is at large, or already in custody of 


a sheiiff. 

4. A writ of detuiner against a per- 
son already in the prison of one of the 
courts. 

A writ of swnmons to be served 
ona cael of parli: iment, in order to 
enforce the provisions of the Bankrupt 
Act, 6 Geo. LV.,c. 16, s. 10. 

The form of the third writ above 
given, and the 2st section of the act 
considered together, will, we believe, 
fully bear out our constitutional and 
common-sense interpretation. The 
clause is as follows :— 


“XXII. And be it further enacted, 
that from the time when this shall com- 
mence, and take effect, the writs herein. 
before authorised shall be the culy writs 
for the commencement of pe rsonal ac- 
tions in any of the courts afcresaid, in 
cuses to which such writs are applicable. 
And the costs to be allowed and charged 
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for such writs shall be the same as for 
writs of latitat. Provided always, that 
nothing in - act contained shall 
abridge, alter, or affect the franchise and 
jurisdiction of either the 
tine of Lancaster or Durham, or of any 
officer or minister thereof.’ 


counties pala. 


It has been ruled and decided, that 
the suing out of the writ of summons, 
and all the other writs, are to be con- 
sidered as “ the commencement of the 
action,” for all purposes ; and that 
they cannot be issued before the cause 
of action is complete. 

We must now give the form of No. 
4 in the schedule, viz., the writ of 
capias. 


** William IV., &c. to the sheriff of 
—— gr reeting. We command you (or as 
before or often we have commanded you) 
that you omit not by reason of any liberty 
of your bailiwick, but that you enter the 
sume, and take C, D., of ——,ifhe shall be 
found in your bailiwick, and hin safely 
keep, until he shall have given you bail, 
or made deposit with you, 
the law in an action on promises (or oi 
debt, Xc.) at the suit of A. B., or unul 
the said ©. D. shall by other lawful 
means be discharged from your custody. 
And we further command you, that, on 
execution hereof, you do deliver a copy 
hereofto the said C.D. And we here by 
require the said C. D. to take notice, 
that within eight day: alter execution 
hereof on him, he shall cause special 
bail to be put in for him in our court of 
——. to the said action; and that in 
default of his doing so, 
may be had and taken 
in the warning hereunder written, or en- 
dorsed hereon. And we do further com- 
mand you the said sheriffs, that imme- 
diately aiter the execution hereof, or that 
if the same remains unexecuted, then 
that you return the same at the end 
fou — months from the date 
hereof, or sooner if you shall be there- 
unto ce by order of the suid court 
or any judg e thereof. Witness —— a 
W estminst: ft. 


The words of the 2ist clause, above 
quoted, the words of th 
words use d in th 


1} " 
uccording to 


1 
such pros eealng 


5 
as are mentioned 


the —— lay of ——.”’ 


wi t, and tic 
» form of the affidavit, 
which now comprise the allegation on 
which to found the process, and autho- 
rise the endorsements ordained by this 
and the former statutes, have changed 
the cause of action. Five writs (as we 
have seen) are the only writs on which 
personal actions can be commenced, 
and in those cases to which alune such 
writs are applicable. ‘Thus all chi- 
caneries of the law and practice in per- 
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sonal actions for simple debt are done 
away. The disgraceful and tyrannous 
fictions, the writs of trespass “vi et 
armis,” of capias * quare clausum fre- 
git,” the writ “guo minus” heretofore 
unscrupulously and fraudulently ob- 
tained from the several courts of West- 
minster on false charges and allega- 
tions, the juggling ** ac etiam” clauses, 
and all the miserable rubbish of Jehn 
Doe and Richard Roe, are by the 
Uniformity of Process Act swept away. 

The unconstitutional law which by 
the former process falsely accused a 
subject of crime, and then imprisoned 
him for debt, being destroyed, it is clear 
that the law between debtor and cre- 
ditor stands on the ancient laws and 
customs of the kingdom as in principle 
set forth by Magna Charta, and which 
have never been altered or repealed. 
In fact, the old law has been (uninten- 
tionally) as it were, let in again pure 
and clear,— for a simple debt is no 
crime, and without the verdict ofa jury 
declaring that crime has been com- 
mitted, no subject can be constitu- 
tionally imprisoned. Even after a 
jury has declared the accused guilty of 
crime, the judgment must contain not 
only the precise cause of action, but 
the exact nature, degree, and duration 
of punishment. We maintain that, 
the criminal accusations of trespass 
with force and arms, &c., being done 
away with, by the Uniformity of Pro- 
cess Act, all actions for simple debt 
can only be commenced by writ of 
summons, and prosecuted by writ of dis- 
tringas and attachment of property. 
The same line of argument is, strictly, 
logically applicable to commitment in 
execution. We may pass over the 
process in court, and conclude that the 
plaintiff has a verdict for the amount 
claimed, and his costs; and, as a mat- 
ter of course, all the power, according 
to the common law, or statute law, in 
conformity with the principles of the 
constitution, by which the court can 
enforce its judgments, but which can- 
not legally extend to the indefinite im- 
prisonment of the defendant’s person ; 
since by distringas and distress infinite 
—which latter comprises even the 
issues and profits of lands—all that the 
law can give, all that the debtor pos- 
sesses, is made available to his cre- 
ditor. To declare that inability to pay 
is to give authority to a court to senda 
free-born man to a dungeon for an un- 
specified period, is so great an ab- 
surdity in legislation, as not to merit 
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discussion. It is curious, that when the 
judgment is read to the debtor, not one 
word occurs in it which says, that he is 
adjudged to be taken to prison. Leis 
asked if he can pay the demand; on 
his answering that he cannot, the judge 
placidly says, “ then you are com- 
mitted to prison.” In the words of 
Lord Eldon, perhaps, “ to linger out a 
life of pain and misery.” If imprison- 
ment constituted the legal consequence 
of judgment in questions of simple 
debt between man and man, its nature 
and duration would have been dis- 
tinctly specified. There never has 
been in these realms, directly, any such 
law, notwithstanding the jesuit-like, 
stealthy, and fraudulent practice under 
the colorable pretexts of law; and we 
wonder that, after four years of shuf- 
fling and delay, the radical error has 
not been discovered, and the matter 
setiled ontrue principles of conservatism. 
As the jurisdiction of the Court of 
King’s Bench in simple actions of ac- 
count depends on the criminal allega- 
tion, as the Uniformity of Process Act 
has completely destroyed that false al- 
legation, and as the affidavit of the 
plaintiff is simply a matter of debt, it 
may be a question if the power of that 
court in such matters is not ousted” 
in toto. By parity of reasoning, the 
writs of “quo minus” of the Court of 
Exchequer being set aside, the jurisdic- 
tion of that court in similar cases has 
ceased to exist. ‘lhe operation of the 
same statute leads to the belief that the 
Court of Common Pleas is now the 
only court at Westminster where per- 
sonal actions for simple debt can be 
legally brouglt. These are technical 
questions of great importance, and 
cannot too soon be inquired into by the 
learned judges who preside in those 
courts; for, if by the operations of that 
act their jurisdictions were destroyed, 
all proceedings in them, since the act 
came into force, are null and void. 
We have shewn, incontestably, that 
Magna Charta is the common law,—that 
it has never been abrogated, nor openly 
violated, but constantly confirmed ; 
that the common law allows of no ar- 
rest of the person for simple debt, and 
no imprisonment but on the verdict of 
a jury; that summons and distringas 
were the law and custom of England 
from the earliest periods; that the seiz- 
ure of the person and imprisonment on 
affirmation, or affidavit, unsupported 
by unimpeachable witnesses, is a direct 
violation of the 28th and 29th articles 
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of the great charter; that no statute or 
act of parliament refers to any preced- 
ing charter, law, or custom, as autho- 
rity for such arrest and imprisonment, 
but presumptuously assumes that such 
was the law,—and then, to support the 
oppressive violation of the constitutional 
rights of the subject, uses a fictitious 
plaint, and converts a civil action into 
a criminal one, and thus, under colora- 
ble pretexts, incarcerated the accused 
for any number of years. We have 
shewn that the great charter was ever 
held in the highest veneration by kings, 
the people, and the English clergy ; 
that it cannot be abrogated or violated 
in any point; and that until a conven- 
tion of the nation and a new bill of 
rights shall abrogate it, or alter any 
part of it, all enactments made con- 
trary to it shall be considered as null 
and void, as it constitutes ‘ the basis 
of the settled laws of this kingdom, 
without which we have nothing.” Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, in the name of the 
twelve judges, on pronouncing tlhe ac- 
quittal of a man who had killed a she- 
riff’s officer who had illegally arrested 
a debtor, thus solemnly declared the 
value of the great charter ; and with his 
emphatic words we shall conclude this 
part of our remarks :— 

** If one be imprisoned upon an un- 
lawful authority, it is sufficient provoca- 
tion to all people to rescue out of com- 
passion, much more so when it is done 
under colour of justice, and when the 
liberty of the suhject is invaded: it is a 
provocation to all the subjects of Eng. 
land. A man ought to be concerned for 
MAGNA cuHarTA and the laws; and if 
any man against law imprison a man, he 
is an offender against MaGNa cnarta!” 


We nowenter on oursecond point, the 
utility or inutility of the power ofarrest 
on mesne process in a mercantile view, 
and of its necessity as a test of sol- 
vency. It may be justly said that the 
discussion is unnecessary ; for if arrest 
be unconstitutional and illegal, whe- 
ther it be useful or useless, it cannot be 
practised, unless the statute of Acton 
Bhurnal, or statute Merchant, is still in 
force, which applies equally to the peer 
and the commoner; but which we 
think the 42d of Ed. II]. virtually an- 
nulled. In the present state of the 
practice, we may be permitted to 
briefly make a few observations on a 
matter of such moment in a com- 


* A Mr. Dufresne was made a bankrupt by a man who owed him much more 
than he claimed ; notwithstanding, his merchandise was seized, sold, and divided 
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mercial country. It is a self-evident 
truth, that he who justly owes should 
pay. It is equally true, that he who 
can pay and will not must be com- 
pelled to act justly. 

As nearly every man in these realms 
is both a creditor and a debtor, and as 
inability to pay may (and often does) 
arise from defalcation in those on whom 
dependence has been placed, the great- 
est caution is requisite in legislating on 
the subject. No summary process 
should be allowed unless a creditor 
proves (non sud loguela), but by cre- 
dible witnesses, that his debtor is about 
to leave the kingdom. Then the sum- 
mons should contain an order ne ereat 
regno, under penalty of immediate dis- 
tress infinite. Ifa merchant can sup- 
port by sufficient testimony that the 
purchaser of his goods is about to ab- 
scond, or transfer them in a fraudulent 
manner, the law should enable the 
merchant to place proper officers on 
the premises, with an agent selected by 
him, and other merchant creditors, who 
should not permit any goods to be re- 
moved but on payment; and the 
amount should be sanctioned and re- 
ceived by the agent for the general 
benefit of the creditors, until the expira- 
tion of a given period. It is a foul 
error in legislation to leave any power 
in the hands ofa complainant, and still 
worse in the power of an attorney, 
after the legal authorities have been 
applied to; from that moment all 
power should be vested in, and emanate 
trom, the law. The creditor has ap- 
pealed to the law, and he should then 
be compelled either to relinquish all 
claim to legal redress, or leave the 
matter to be adjudicated in exact con- 
formity with the established law. The 
vindictiveness of the creditor, the ra- 
pacity and cunning of the attorney, the 
extortion of the harpies of the sheriffs, 
would, by that simple principle, be 
nearly putan endto. By the old, and 
the present system, a debtor is com- 
pletely at the mercy of his creditor and 
the attorney, both interested parties, 
and consequently unfit to be judges in 
their own cause. We think the power 
tyrannous and unconstitutional which 
allows a creditor, to whom more than 
one hundred pounds are due, and who 
may owe to his debtor more than that 
sum,* to make his debtor a bankrupt, 
and involve him and his family in w- 
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retrievable ruin, and indelible disgrace, 
and possible future insecurity, on his 
mere affidavit of the debt. It is putting 
greater power, and that irresponsible, 
into the hands of creditors, and attor- 
neys who may influence them, than is 
allowed to any court or authority in 
any civilised kingdom. 

To attempt to obtain lega! redress 
after the mischief has been done is only 
adding gall to bitterness ; indeed, it is 
impossible for a man deprived of all 
he has to incur the expense of legal 
proceedings, both costly and tedious. 
Some of our laws give a curious faci- 
lity to oppress, and offer almost insu- 
perable obstacles and great expense in 
every attempt to obtain redress, and 
that more particularly where the op- 
pressed are not possessed of ample 
funds, 

No merchant or manufacturer ever 
opens an account with a dealer because 
he can enforce payment by the arrest of 
his person. If any merchant antici- 
pated that such an occurrence would 
transpire, he would have declined 
transacting business with him. The 
power ought only to be looked on by 
the merchant as one to be used in ag- 
gravated cases of fraud, under the laws 
which relate to such crimes; if the act 
is actually fraudulent, other branches 
of the law should be used to afford him 
redress. In that case, an application 
for a fiat of bankruptcy would be justi- 
fiable ; but his accusation should be 
proved before so severe a measure was 
putin force. Ifa man is arvested fora 
mercantile debt, the probability is a 
hundred to one that it is bruited abroad 
that his credit is destroyed, whether the 
debt is just or unjust; and that other 
arrests immediately follow, which leave 
him no alternative but bankruptcy. 
Ilis property is hastily sold, under the 
most inauspicious circumstances, and 
seldom produces enough to pay more 
than a portion of the demands on his 
estate, though before the arrest he might 
have been deemed mercantilely solvent.* 
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If his occupation has been one which 
depended on his talents, as well as his 
capital, his arrest can only injure his 
creditors ; for within four spiked walls 
it is clear that the engineer cannot pur- 
sue his calling,—the merchant cannot 
attend the markets and retrieve his cir- 
cumstances, the architect pursue his 
profession, or the retail dealer attend to 
the profitable disposal of his wares, 
—the surgeon must lose his connexion, 
the merchant-captain employment, the 
farmer his land and the seasons: in 
short, all those now subject to the 
bankrupt laws must be by arrest and 
imprisonment made poorer, and useless 
subjects, while their incarceration can 
only be injurious to their creditors, and 
ruinous to themselves and families. 
The moral contagion is wide spread, 
and dreadful, and too well known to 
require lengthened notice. The per- 
sonal sufferings are great, from the de- 
privation of liberty to actual want of 
fire, food, and raiment, the being dis- 
severed from social ties, and denied the 
attendances on the last and greatest of 
human afflictions, even under the cus- 
tody of officers. Many—the greater 
proportion of those imprisoned —are 
children of misfortune. Those who 
have been improvident and unwise do 
not merit a degree of severity only 
shewntoconvicted criminals. The frau- 
dulent come under another denomina- 
tion, and ought not to be classed with 
the mere debtor. Whatever was the 
general state of acquirement among the 
mass of the people in the days when 
Magna Charta re-established the an- 
cient laws and customs of the realm, it 
is evident that there must have been 
then living men of superior intelligence, 
who understood and clearly expressed 
the great principles of legislation, and 
who left as little as possible open to 
legislation on expediency,—which, from 
their caution, it is clear they knew, as 
well as ourselves, was only leaving a 
wide door open to tyranny, chicanery, 
uncertainty, and legal confusion, and 





among his creditors, and a surplus remains. Mr. Dufresne would not submit 
to the commission, which would have barred his obtaining future redress, and has 
been, consequently, imprisoned twenty-three years ! ! ; 

* While correcting the proof of this article, we read the following sentence 


in vol. vi. p. 239, of Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. 


It appears that he 


had been threatened with arrest, and thus expresses his opinion :—“* It would, 
besides, of itself totally destroy any power of fancy, of genius, if it deserves the name, 


which may remain to me. 


A man cannot write in the House of Correction ; and this 


species of peine forte et dure which is threatened, would render it impossible for one 


to hebp himself or others.” 
was so threatened, 


[t thrills one with indignation at learning such a man 
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the yet greater evil—the means of gra- 
dually undermining the liberties of a 
nation. The neglect of legislators,—the 
cunning of self-interest,—the steady, 
stealthy, grasping at power of the 
profession of the law,—and last, but 
not least, the republican spirit for le- 


gislation on expediency, which ex- 
hibited itself in its acme of self- 


sufficiency during the impious madness 
of the French Revolution, have added 
heaps of contradictory rubbish to the 
Atlantean weight of our laws, and 
nearly the whole in a style so obscure 
and barbaric as may in future ages ex- 
cite the wonder and contempt of more 
enlightened generations. In our opi- 
nion, very little can be added to the 
ancient system, founded on principles of 
reason and Christian feeling between 
debtor and creditor. The principles 
were these: First. That as all debts, or 
breaches of contract, only injured the 
property of another ; that the goods and 
issues of the property ofa debtor should 
be made available for the payment of a 
just debt. This was to be effected 
without destroying the debtor; his 
“ wainage”’—that is, his farming im- 
plements —were not to be taken from 
him; that extended to the tools of 
every other trade (and which to a li- 
mited extent is still observed) ; his per- 
son was not to be imprisoned, on the 
principle, that if he were in prison he 
could not “ serve the king in his wars, 
cultivate the ground, or maintain his 
family.” Secondly. On the principle 
that no man should be the accuser and 
judge in his own cause. No man was 
allowed to establish his claim against a 
debtor, “ simplici loguela sua.” Thirdly. 
On the principle that a simple account 
between man and man was nota crime, 
they allowed of neither arrest nor im- 
prisonment. Fourthly. On the prin- 
ciple that no man should be brought 
under the law without being first heard 
by his peers and the appointed judge, a 
summons to appear at a given time was 
all that was allowed.  Fifthly. On 
the principle that a just debt should be 
paid, when satisfied of its justice, they 
issued writs of distringas, and dis- 
trained property to a certain small 
amount, and that successively until the 
debt was liquidated. While that process 
was in force, the debtor could not 
transfer to a purchaser any property 
without notice to the local authorities ; 
and the purchaser was liable to ac- 
count for the value or the property, 
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under the penalty of distress infinite to 
both the seller and the purchaser. 
Sixthly. On the principle that to im- 
prison a man who had no goods was 
folly; the return of “ nulla bona” ter- 
minated the matter. What man could 
avoid by that system paying to the ut- 
most of his means the debt justly 
proved ! Compare that almost perfect 
system with the practices of our courts, 
and we shall find that the lawyers, in- 
stead of supporting the principles, ac- 
tually subverted every one of them, aud 
built up on (falsely) declared expe- 
diencies a system at once unconstitu- 
tional, cruel, and useless. Expediency 
devised a false allegation; expediency 
seized the person of the debtor, real or 
supposed, and put him into prison ; 
expediency sold his wainage, and de- 
stroyed the debtor; expediency gave 
power to inflict such misery on the 
simple affirmation of one other person, 
without deeming it even necessary to 
ascertain if the demand could be sup- 
ported by testimony ; expediency gave 
a permission to tear a father from his 
weeping wife and children, and shut 
him in a dungeon, so that he could not 
serve the king, cultivate the land, work 
at his calling, or maintain his family ; 
expediency deemed it just and humane 
to seize all a man possessed, and hav- 
ing driven his family from their homes, 
and left them in destitution, to arrest 
the man who had nothing left, and put 
him into a dungeon, until he found a 
ransom, or his grave. 

Such is the difference between prin- 
CIPLE and EXPEDIENCY. Every true 
Conservative must feel his honour 
** concerned for Magna Charta and the 
laws,” and, by firmly demanding that it 
be forthwith restored to its purity, a 
new era in legis!ation will be established, 
by which every proposed enactment 
will be referred to principle ; it will 
constitute an impenetrable bulwark 
against headlong republican reform, on 
the shallow and dangerous system of rx- 
PEDIENCY, which has broken in upon 
the great charter of the kingdom, inno- 
vated on the compact between the sove- 
reign and the people—caused the de- 
struction, ruin, and misery of hundreds 
of thousands, and keeps always fifteen 
thousand ofour subjects in useless cap- 
tivity. 

From this terrible example every re- 
flecting mind will draw the distinction 
between that true Conservatism which 
obtained Magna Charta, and would 
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preserve it, and that radical or repub- 
lican expediency which would destroy it, 
and all the strongholds of our freedom. 
It is almost needless to remark that 
“the Common-law Commission” on 
this subject was a complete failure, and 
productive rather of evil than of good. 
That commission never entered into the 
question of the legality of arrest and 
imprisonment for simple debt, and the 
queries propounded to men in prison 
for debt were futile, and not calcu- 
la'ed to elicit information or truth. 
The vivé voce examination of bankers, 
merchants, attorneys, sheriff’s officers, 
and gaolers can only be considered 4 
un ex parte statement, as all those a 
sons are interested in the continuance 
of the system: to some it gives sum- 
mary power, and saves all further trou- 
ble; to others the means of subsistence 
and plunder. No men were ever yet 
discovered who gave up power or pelf 
without a struggle. There are men 
who uphold the utility and humanity 
of the Luquisition, because it sanctions 
the confiscation of property, and the 
torture of the body, that the soul may 
be saved. Others maintained the po- 
licy of the Bastile. The defenders of 
e justice and constitutional character 
ofthe Star Chamber were numerous. 
Patrons were not wanting to support 
the necessity of flogging seamen round 
the fleet, inflicting disgusting agony for 
hours. Even slavery had, and has, its 
advocates. Arrest and imprisonment 
for deht, which, according to Lord 
Eldon, is “ worse than slavery itself,” 
—has its staunch supporters, as being 
expedient in a mercantile country, 
though a Harman or a Baring never 
issued a writ; and though common 
sense tells us that fifteen thousand peo- 


ple would not, year after year, remain 
in prison if they could pay the claims 
on them, and obtain their freedom. 


The Insolvent Court, which was consi- 
dered a mighty boon, which saved an 
unfortunate debtor the necessity of re- 
maining the rest of his life in prison, in 
the land where the twenty-ninth article 

of Magna Charta bad never been re- 
pealed, is too great a farce to merit 
nore than a single sentence. It com- 
pels it gp iment before it presumes 
to take coznisance of a petition! It 


“ 


A supply to a draught of act or 
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requires more forms than a court of 
bankruptcy, and affords less relief. It 
punishes without the intervention ofa 
jury, but by the fiat ofa commissioner. 
It has obtained from upwards of fifty 
thousand insolvents the great average 
of one farthing in the pound on the 
debts proved, at an expenditure in law 
and subsisteuce in prison; and, con- 
sequently, to the loss of the creditors of 
at least one million of money, and 
an expense to the country of perhaps 
half that sum. That court is another 
specimen of legislation on expediency. 
Of Sir John Campbell's and Mr. 
Hawes’s twice scouted bill, “ for ex- 
tending the remedies of creditors against 
the property of debtors, and for abolish- 
ing imprisonment for debt, except in 
certain cases of fraud,” we need only 
observe, that, as a lawyer, he has shewn 
consummate ignorance in bringing into 
parliament a bill for abolishing what 
could not be constitutionally upheld, 
until Magna Charta was declared an 
useless curiosity, and for being evi- 
dently unacquainted with the mild, yet 
efficient, ancient laws of the kingdom, 
by which a just debt was certain of be- 
ing paid, if the debtor had wherewith 
to pay it. It was never the sinc re in- 
tention of the present government to le- 
gislate on the matter. The shuffling, 
the delay, the heartless insincerity, 
proved either their incapacity; or their 
indifference, or both. We shall see 
how that “ legacy,” Lord Cottenham, 
“ left” by Lord Brougham “ to his 
country,” performs his “promised task. 
We trust that, to save trouble, his 
lordship will be “ concerned for Magna 
Charta and the laws,” or he may hear 
a little more than Whigs or Radicals 
may relish on the constitution of Eng- 
land, and the compact between the 
sovereign and the people. We tell his 
lordship that his bill must differ widely 
from Sir J. Campbell’s abortive pro- 
duction, which we know was intended, 
under the mask of humanity (!) to pull 
down the aristocracy and landed pro- 
tr tors of the kingdom, and was a deep 
laid scheme, having the republican nos- 
trum eapediency for its mainspring. 

We will now close our observations 
with the prayer of a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1653.* 


system proposed (as is reported) by the 


committee for regulations concerning the ‘law, wherein are provisos against several 
inconveniences which may befal a free people of this natien thereby, unless season- 


ably, by the Supreme Power, or otherwise, prev vented.” 


To this old, pithy pamphlet 


is appended a much better bill than Sir John Campbell's and Mr. Hawes’s, 
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“« Now, for that it is as clear as light, 
how highly valuable and dearly precious 
the liberties of men’s persons were by 
the common law of the land, it is in the 
most humble and submissive manner pro- 
posed, that as well for the good of all his 
(her) majesties subjects, as well as pri- 
soners, the ancient common law may be 
restored; and that great liberty of the 
freedom of all the subjects of England 
and Wales from imprisonment for debt or 
damages may, by the grace and favour of 
his (her) majesty yand “of both honourable 
houses, be again retrieved, and brought 
back with honour to the people of this 
kingdom ; and that the ancient forms and 
ways for the recovery of debts may be, 
as for several hundred years it was, by 
the ancient common law continued with 
great and happy peace and tranquillity 
for such great length of time aforesaid.” 
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By that quotation we see that the 
evils of the violation of the great char- 
ter were felt, and understood, and peti- 
tioned against. Those evils have in- 
creased, until the cry is too loud to be 
any longer stifled, until it has reached 


the throne, and excited in the bosom of 


our Queen the deepest anxiety and 
emotion. That solicitude must con- 
tinue, until the cry of the poor, and the 
needy, and those that have none to help 
them, has obtained redress, and until 
the great charter on which her throne 
is founded, and from which have been 
derived those principles that, by the 
blessing of Providence, have secured 
the peace, security, and glory of her 
kingdom is restored to its purity, and 
used as the common law of the land. 





THE FABULISTS. 


ESOP, PHZDRUS, GAY, AND FONTAINE. 


Lorp Byron confessed that he had 
never succeeded, to his own satisfac- 
tion, in an epigram ; and Milton’s tri- 
bute to Hobson shews his carvings 
upon cherry-stones to have been very 
defective. The composition of a fable 
seems to demand talents equally pe- 
culiar and uncommon. JEsop, Phi- 
drus, Fontaine, Gay, Iriarte, and his 
imitator, Florian (who, by the advice 
of Voltaire, had cultivated the literature 
of Spain, and whose Fables have been 
placed only a little lower than Fon- 
taine’s), are the principal names in the 
catalogue. We ought, however, to in- 
clude “the Oriental collections, espe- 
cially that of the famous Pilpay — 
properly, Vishnusarman — whose writ- 
ings Sir William Jones esteemed the 
most beautiful, if not the most ancient, 
collection of Apologues in the world. 
Fontaine, in the second book of Fables, 
acknowledges his obligations to the 
Indian. The apologue, he says, in his 
elegant verses to Madame de Monte- 
span, is a gift sent down from the 
Immortals; and that the memory of 
the sage by whom the art was dis- 
covered ought to be preserved by the 
erection of temples to his fame. In 
all nations, the dawn of intellect has 
shone forth in allegory; and the ear- 
liest accents of Wisdom have been ut- 


tered in the language of fiction. The 
little apologues introduced, with so 
much simple beauty, into the sacred 
Scriptures, will naturally occur to the 
reader. Jotham’s Fable of the Trees, 
in the Book of Judges, is the most 
ancient specimen upon record. The 
principle of imitation appears to have 
operated with less intensity in fabulous 
writing than in any other branch of 
literature. In Greek, we have only 
one Jsop; in Latin, one Phiedrus; 
in French, one Fontaine. The fact is 
curious, as forming an exception to 
the general rule. Davenant says, in 
his charming preface to Gondibert, 
that the spirit of Homer, long after his 
death, continued to wander about 
Greece; his soul, by a noble metem- 
psychosis, assumed a new, though in- 
finitely less glorious existence, in the 
hearts of the high-minded and enthu- 
siastic. An impulse was given to lofty 
aspiration ; a fountain of perpetual re- 
freshment was opened to the people. 
Family after family rose up to bless 
the Patriarch of Poetry. So Plato 
came from the feet of Socrates; and 
Aristotle started out of the Garden of 
Plato. Sophocles kindled his torch 
at the fire of Aischylus ; and the bois- 
terous jollity of a rural carnival was 
chastened into the dignified grace of 


— 
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Menander. The epidemical infection 
of imitation spreads with rapidity pro- 
portioned to the success of the first 
inventor. The works of Pope became 
a Gradus ad Parnassun —a Rhyming 
Dictionary —to the youthful scholar: 
the Temple of Fame could be reached 
only by following the track of his 
chariot-wheels ; and, as Cowper com- 
plained, every warbler had his tune by 
heart. It is an elementary axiom fa- 
miliar to Freshmen, that from like 
causes like consequences will result ; 
the exception, in the present case, 
clearly proves one side of the followiug 
disjunction to be true—either that the 
stream of moralised allegory, which 
we call Fable, was very quickly ex- 
hausted, or that the faculties necessary 
to its discovery and application are 
bestowed with less frequency than the 
higher powers of invention. 

The history of Zsop has been inves- 
tigated with all the acuteness of learn- 
ing, without receiving a corresponding 
elucidation. Fontaine has woven his 
own conjectures into a biographical 
preface to his Fables. It will not be 
necessary to darken our page with the 
cloud of witnesses which might be 
easily brought into the controversy. 
Ilis reputation, which is the principal 
circumstance, has been stamped by 
the concurring applause of the most 
eminent Masters of the elder literature. 
Herodotus, Aristotle, Aristophanes, and 
Plutarch, mention him with high com- 
mendation. Socrates employed the 
closing hours of his life in turning 
some of his fables into verse; and 
Plato, who dismissed Homer from his 
commonwealth, reserved a seat for 
JEsop. Nor does it seem expedient 
to plunge, at present, into the examin- 
ation of his identity with the famous 
Lockman; an hypothesis which has 
been advanced with pertinacity, and 
maintained with great ingenuity and 
erudition. We may, perhaps, at a fu- 
ture period, put into the reader’s hand 
a thread for this labyrinth. A more 
gratifying contemplation is afforded 
by the recollection of the happy results 
which have so often flowed from the 
introduction of fable. Rousseau is, 
probably, their only opponent. That 
clever and interesting madman asserted, 
that fables ascribing reason and speech 
to animals should be withheld from 
children, as being, in fact, only vehicles 
of deception : an objection which has 
been refuted, with sufficient serious- 
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ness, by Cowper, in his pleasant apo- 
logue, Pairing-‘Time anticipated: 


“1 shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate, or no ; 

*Tis clear that they were always able 

To hold discourse, at least in fable : 
And even the child, who knows no better 
Than to interpret, by the letter, 

A story of a cock and bull, 

Must have a most uncommon skull.” 


Gibbon, in the history of his own 
early education, also alludes to this 
reverie of the author of the Confessions. 
“The use of fables, or apologues,” he 
says, “has been approved in every 
age, from ancient India to modern 
Europe. They convey, in familiar 
images, the truths of morality and pru- 
dence; and the most childish under- 
standing (I advert to the scruples of 
Rousseau) will not suppose either beasts 
do speak, or that men may lie. A fable 
represents the genuine characters of 
animals ; and a skilful master might 
extract from Pliny or Buffon some 
pleasing lessons of natural history.” 

It has been doubted, whether sop 
committed any of his fables to writing. 
The general opinion supposes them to 
have been thrown off upon particular 
occasions, or uttered in conversation 
as moral apophthegms. Thus, for in- 
stance, when Creesus offered peace and 
liberty to the Samians, upon condition 
of their delivering up A’sop, by whose 
advice they had declared war against 
him, the philosopher decided the fluc- 
tuating feelings of the people by the 
fable of the Wolves and the Sheep, 
who gave up their only defenders, the 
Dogs. The beautiful fable of the Gras- 
hopper, who petitioned for life because 
her only occupation was to sing, ob- 
tained the author’s pardon from the 
Lydian monarch, into whose presence 
he had introduced himself. His visit to 
Athens, under the government of Pisis- 
tratus, was signalised by his relation of 
the celebrated story of the Frogs who 
wanted a King, and who underwent the 
tyranny ofthe Stork as a punishment of 
their foolish desires. Of the readiness 
of his wit, a striking illustration has 
been given. His master, Xanthus, who 
had purchased him, it will be remem- 
bered, at Ephesus, having, in the ex- 
citement of intoxication, made a wager 
that he would drink the sea dry, ap- 

plied to /Rsop to extricate him from 
the difticulty. Acting upon his slave’s 
advice, be appeared on the following 
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day upon the sea-shore, in company 
with the individual with whom the bet 
depended. “And now,” said Xanthus, 
“T am ready to drink the sea dry, 
provided you first stop all the rivers 
that run into it.” The sayings at- 
tributed to /Esop are, indeed, very 
apocryphal; but they sufficiently attest 
his traditional reputation for ingenuity. 
Every classical reader will remember 
Bentley’s famous dissertation upon the 
Fables of sop, where he proves, to 
his own satisfaction, half of the extant 
fables which bear his name to have 
been written a thousand years afier his 
death, and the remaining half at a still 
later time. He considers them to have 
been drawn up by Planudes, whom 
he designates “ that Idiot of a Monk, 
whose Life of sop cannot,” he says, 
“be matched in any language for igno- 
rance and nonsense.” The anecdote 
we have related of Xanthus drinking 


up the sea was, he tells us, the king of 
Ethiopia’s problem to Amasis, king of 


Egypt. His remarks upon the personal 
appearance of the Fabulist are more 
interesting, though less conclusive. 
“It was an old tradition,” he writes, 
“among the Greeks, that sop re- 
vived again, and lived a second life. 
Should he revive once more, and see 
the picture before the book that carries 
his name, could he think it drawn for 
himself, or some strange beast intro- 
duced into the Fubles? But what 
revelation had this monk about sop's 
deformity? for he must have learned 
it by dream and vision, and not by 
ordinary methods of knowledge. He 
lived about two thousand years after 
him, and, in all that track of time, 
there is not one single author that has 
given the least hint that /isop was 
ugly. What credit, then, can be given 
to an ignorent monk that broaches a 
new story, after so many ages? In 
Plutarch’s Conviviun, our sop is 
one of the guests, with Solon and the 
other sages of Greece. There is abund- 
ance of jest and raillery there amongst 
them, and particularly upon /sop ; 
but nobody drolls upon his ugly face: 
which could hardly have escaped had 
he had such a bad one. Perhaps it 
will be said, it had been rude and in- 
decent to touch upon a natural imper- 
fection. Not at all, if it had been 
done softly and jocosely. In Plato’s 
Feast, they are very merry upon So- 
crates’ face, which resembled old Si- 
lenus ; and in this they twit sop for 
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having been a slave, which was no 
more his fault than deformity would 
have been. Philostratus has given us, 
in two books, a description ofa gallery 
of pictures; one of which is A‘sop, 
with a chorus of animals about him. 
There he is represented smiling, and 
looking towards the ground in a pos- 
ture of thought: but not a word of his 
deformity ; which, were it true, must 
needs have been touched on in an ac- 
count of a picture.” 

The caustic Master of Trinity pro- 
ceeds to shew, in support of his appeal 
against the verdict of posterity, that 
the statue erected by the Athenians to 
the memory of sop, as recorded by 
Phedrus, must have been a mockery, 
if the Idiot Monk be called a correct 
painter — no better, indeed, than a 
monument of his ugliness. Least of 
all, he thinks, would the famous Ly- 
sippus, the most eminent sculptor of 
his age, have prostituted his genius to 
perpetuate deformity. A®sop was the 
friend of Croesus, his ambassador to 
Corinth and Delphi; Plutarch assigns 
him the graces of a courtier. Who 
can refuse his assent, therefore, to the 
Critic of Pialaris, that /Esop was not 
only free from deformity, but was pro- 
bably endowed with great personal 
beauty? Such a theory, while more 
pleasant in itself, is also more har- 
monious with the physiology of in- 
ventive Genius, which ought to be 
found only in the society of delicacy 
and grace. It is just that so sacred 
and celestial a Spirit should inhabit a 
pure and costly shrine. Swift used to 
say, that when he was reading a book, 
whether wise or silly, it seemed to be 
alive and talking to him: the counte- 
nance of the author was reflected on 
his page. It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that this harmony of phy- 
sical with intellectual grace is com- 
monly perceived only in the great 
Masters of Literature and of Art. 
Shakespeare must have been pre-emi- 
neutly noble and beautiful; so, we 
know, was Milton; aud so was Spen- 
ser, as any one may learn, by examining 
his portrait in the Combination Room 
at Pembroke; so were al! the divine 
Italian painters — the head of Raffaelle 
is a study of itself. This appearance 
of dignity and sweetness usually bears 
a proportion to the inventiveness and 
richness of the faculties. We natu- 
rally expect to find a blander and more 
delightful expression in Plato than in So- 
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crates,in W ordsworth than in Brougham. 
That Bentley's arguments are not con- 
clusive, may be assumed from the dif- 
ferent portraits of Sappho, whose image 
was stamped upon the coins and her 
memory perpetuated in the temples of 
Mitylene ; yet while Plato, and Athe- 
neus, and Plutarch after him, call her 
the beautiful Sappho,” Maximus 
Tyrius assigns her a dusky complexion 
and a diminutive form; and Ovid, in 
the famous epistle which he supposes 
her to address to Phaon, represents her 
apologising for the absence of personal 
attractions by the abundant endow- 
ments of her mind, and the universal 
diffusion of her reputation. Bayle, 
walking in the steps of the Latin poet, 
thinks she was ugly, little, and brown. 
So that, notwithst inding the statue of 
Lysippus, the story may nevertheless 
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The Latinity of Phadrus, says Gib- 
bon, is not exempt from the alloy of 
the silver age; but his manner is con- 
cise, terse,and sententious: the Thracian 
slave discreetly breathes the spirit of a 
freedman, and, when the text is sound, 
the style is perspicuous. But the 
Fables, after a long oblivion, were first 
published by Peter Pithon, from a cor- 
rupt MS. The labours of fifty editors 
confess the defects of the copy, as well 
as the value of the original; and the 
schoolboy may have been whipped for 
misapprehending a passage which Bent. 
ley could not restore and which Burman 
could not explain. 

Christopher Smart calls him the 
Latin Gay. “TI cannot help observ- 

ing,” he writes, “ that there is a great 
resemblance between the Roman fa- 
bulist and the English. In the first 
place, the names are the same; for 
Pheedrus, in Greek (#adees), signifies 
Gay; and I shall expect that you point 
out to me how far they are to be com- 
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be true which is related of the wife of 
Xanthus, that she inquired of her hus- 
band, on the appearance of /sop 
among her slaves, ‘* whether it were a 
beast or a man that he had now brought 
home?” And if we credit the interro- 
gation of the lady, we shall easily be- 
lieve the exclamation it drew from the 
p'ilosophic servant: ‘ From the mercies 
of fire, water, and a wicked woman, 
great gods deliver us !” 

/Esop, although the received father 
of fabulous writing in Greece, and cer- 
tainly the first whose fancy flowed 
regularly into that channel, has no 
claim to the dignity of an inventor. 
Not to mention Homer, we find, in the 
Works and Days of Hesiod, an ex- 
ample of a fable identical in construe- 
tion and moral: 


HAWK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


“ High in the clouds a mighty bird of prey 
Bore a melodious nightingale away ; 
And to the captive, shivering in despair, 
Thus spoke the cruel tyrant of the air: 
‘Why mourns the wretch in my superior 
power? 
Thy voice avails not in the ravish’d hour. 
Vain are thy cries ; at my despotic will 
Or I can sect thee free, or I can kill. 
Unwisely who provokes his abler fue, 
Conquest still flies him, and he strives 
for wo.’”— Cooke. 
pared to each other in respect to ele- 
gance, closeness, and purity of style— 
in lively satire, and fulness of matter 
— in learning, politeness, and, lastly, 
in comprehensive brevity: a cireum- 
stance which was not sufficiently con- 
sidered by poor Mr. Moore,* whom, 
notwithstanding, you will mention to 
your fair sisters, though they are such 
accomplishe: young ladies already, that 
they are more likely to improve upon 
him than by him.” But “poor Moore” 
will survive his critic in the Gamester. 
We never walk through the old tumble- 
down courts of Pembroke College with- 
out recollecting Smart—that most un- 
happy and ingenious person, who trans- 
lated Pope’s Ode on St. Cecilia to the 
poet’s satisfaction ; who inscribed his 
own Song to David, with a key, upon 
the walls of a cell in a madhouse ; who 
said his prayers in the street, and enter- 
tained a hatred to a clean shirt. Smart’s 
translation is not deficient in spirit, 
though we miss the expressive ny 
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of the original. 


LUPUS ET AGNUS. 


Ad rivum eundem Lupus 
et Agnus venerant 

Siti compulsi ; superior 
stabat Lupus, 

Longé que inferior Agnus, 
Tune fauce improba 

Latro incitatus jurgii cau- 
sam intulit. 

Cur, inquit, turbulentam 
mibi fecisti aquam 

Istam bibenti? Laniger 
contra timens : 

Qui possum, queso, facere 
quod quereris Lupe ? 

A te decurrit ad meos 
haustus liquor. 

Repulsus ille veritatis vi- 
ribus, 

Ante hos sex menses, 
male, ait dixisti mihi. 

Respondit Agnus: Equi- 
dem natus non eram, 

Pater herculé tuus, inquit, 
maledixit mihi : 

Atque ita correptum la- 
cerat, injusta nece. 

Hee propterillos scripta 

est homines fabula, 

Qui fictis causisinnocentes 
opprimunt. 





The “ Wolf and the 
Lamb” is one of the oldest, as well as 
the most favourite, subjects of fables. 
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LE LOUP ET L’AGNEAU. 


La raison de plus fort est 
toujours la meillure: 

Nous lalions montrer tout 
a lheure. 

Unagneau se désaltéroit 

Dans le courant d’une 
onde pure. 

Uu loup sourvient a jeun, 
qui cherchoit aven- 
ture, 

Et que la faim en ces 
lieux attiroit, 

** Qui te rend si hardi de 
troubler mon breu- 
vage ?” 

Dit cet animal, plein 
de rage, 
“Tu seras chatié de ta 
témérité.” 

” répond l’agneau, 

“que votre majesté 

Ne se mette pas en 


“ Sire, 


colére ; 

Mais plutét qu'elle 
considére 

Que je me vas désal- 
térant 


Dans le courant, 
Plus de vignt pas au- 
dessous d’elle ; 
Et que, par conséquent, 
en aucune facon 
Je ne puis troubler sa 
boisson.” 
“Tu la troubles,” reprit 
cette bete cruelle ; 
‘«Etje sais que de moi tu 
médis l’an passé.” 
“* Comment l’aurais-je fait 
sijen’étois pus né?” 
Reprit Vagneau ; ‘je 
tette encore ma 
mére —”’ 
** Si ce n’est toi, c’est 
donc ton frére.”’ 
“Je n’en ai point.”— 
“C’est donc quel- 
qu'un des tiens ; 
Car vous ne m’épagnez 
guére, 
Vous, vos berger, et vos 
chiens. 
On me Ia dit, il faut que 
je me venge.” 
La-dessus, au fond des 
foréts, 
Le loup l’emporte, et puis 
le mange, 
Sans autre forme de 
proces ! 


, 
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Let us see how Phedrus, Fontaine, 
and Smart, have improved on their 
originals ; 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB, 


By thirst incited to the brook, 

The wolfand lamb themselves 
betook. 

The wolf high up the current 
drank, 

The lamb far lower down the 
bank. 

Then, bent his ravenous maw 
to cram, 

The wolf took umbrage at the 
lamb. 

“* Tow dare you trouble all the 
flood, 

And mingle my good drink 

With mud?” 
Sir,” says the lambkin, sore 
afraid, 

*‘ Tlow should I act as you 
upbraid ? . 

The thing you mention cannot 
be — 


The stream descends from you 


to me.” 

Abash’d by facts, says he, “I 
know 

*Tis now exact six months 
ago 


You strove my honest fame to 
blot.” 

‘* Six months ago, sir, I was 
not !”” 

“ Then "twas th’ old ram, thy 
sire,” he cried ; 

And so he tore him till he 
died. 


To those this fable I ad- 
dress 
Who are determined to op- 
press, 
And trump up any false pre- 
tence, 
But they will injure inno. 
cence. 
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He has also turned the story of the “ Fox and the Grapes” with considerable 


smartness : 


VULPES ET URSA. 


AAQTIHS KAI BOTPTS. 


PHEDRUS, 


THE FOX AND THE GRAPES, 


KIT SMART, 


Birgvas wiesigous &doang Fame coacta Vulpes alta An hungry fox, with fierce 


upimapevous Dover, rovrous in vinea 


attack, 


leloaro xaradeytiv’ vox- Uvam adpetebat summis Sprang on a vine, but tumbled 


Aw Ob xapmodoa, xa pn dv- 


saliens viribus : 


back ; 


wibsiow Vévru, rhy Aveny Quam tangere ut non po- Nor could attain the point in 


magupubovusyn srtryty, ofe~ 
Paxss Th L1Tb¥. 

“Ori vous di aduveepeices Ti- 
Ws BMoTUyKaveNTAS Teny- 
pares, xas Dtrovras rovro 


tuit, discedam ait : 

Nondum matura est, nolo So near the sky the bunches 
acerbam sumere. grew. 

Qui facere que non pos- As he went off, ‘“ They’re 

sunt, verbis elevant, 


view, 


scurvy stuff,” 


die Pevdous xarvipas, saty- Adscribere hoc debebunt Says he, “and not half ripe 


cis opeubose 


It is a circumstance worthy of no- 
tice, that Gay is the only original writer 
of English Fables who has obtained 
a distinct and enduring reputation. 
Swift, while professing the highest es- 
teem for that species of composition, 
considered its difficulties to be very 
numerous. Nor did he make this 
avowal without experience. I found 
a moral first,” he said, “and studied 
for a fable; but could do nothing that 
pleased me.” And in the verses upon 
his own death, in the opinion of War- 
ton one of his best productions, he 
pleasantly admits his disappointment 
at being outdone by Gay in his own 
peculiar path of humour and bitterness. 
One or two of his attempts will be 
presently introduced, which, though 
not entirely destitute of his wonted fire 
and ingenuity, are deficient in the 
pointed brevity and humorous appli- 
cation of the moral necessary to the 
perfection of such compositions. He 
mentions the outline of one, ina letter to 
Gay, intended to represent a long war 
wherein he supposed the lion to be en- 
gaged ; and, having lost all the animals 
of worth, at last Sergeant Hog came to 
be brigadier, and Corporal Ass a co- 
lonel. It is to be regretted that Gold- 
smith, who, in flexibility of genius, 
surpassed all his contemporaries, never 
applied his pen to this branch of lite- 
rature. That the idea had suggested 
itself to him, we know from a very 
lively anecdote preserved by Boswell. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, he tells us, was 


exemplum sibi. 


enough ; 

And I’ve more reverence for 
my tripes 

Than to torment them with 
the gripes.” 

For those this tale is very pat 

Who lessen what they can’t 

come at. 


in company with them one day, when 
Goldsmith observed that he thought he 
could write a good fable, mentioning 
the simplicity demanded by that kind 
of writing, and adding that, in most 
fables, the animals introduced seldom 
talk in character. ‘For instance,” said 
he, “ the fable of the little fishes, who 
saw birds fly over their heads, and, 
envying them, petitioned Jupiter to be 
changed into birds. The skill,” con- 
tinued he, “ consists in making them 
talk like little fishes.” ‘ While he 
indulged himself in this fanciful re- 
verie,” says Boswell, “ Johnson was 
shaking his sides with laughter.” Upon 
which Goldsmith smartly proceeded : 
“Why, Dr. Johnson, this is not so 
easy as you seem to think ; for, if you 
were to make little fishes talk, they 
would talk like whales.” It may be 
readily imagined, that Bozzy’s illus- 
trious Master growled at this happy 
retort. His inimitable Retaliation, and 
the Haunch of Venison, while they 
display the wonderful charm of his 
humour, deepen still more our sorrow 
that he opened the vein so rarely. He 
who, in the language of his most cele- 
brated friend, seemed always to do 
best that which he was doing, would 
have shone pre-eminently in a kind of 
writing where purity of diction, plea- 
santry of allusion, and a graceful sport- 
iveness of wit, softened by a simple 
pathos ofsentiment, appear to compose 
the ingredients of excellence. Cowper, 
with the same easy sweetness and idioms 
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atic raciness of fancy and of language, 
might have attained to equal success. 
He has given us, indeed, one specimen 
— the litigation between the nose and 
the spectacles, which is told with de- 
lightful nazveté. Occasional apologues 
and tales, scattered through the poetical 
miscellanies, will recur to the memory. 
Prior, in particular, related an anecdote 
with inimitable humour, and embellish- 
ed a trifle with the art of a man of fashion. 

Cowper, under the irritation of John- 
son’s Lives, produced the happiest cri- 
ticism ever written upon Prior. Alma 
and Hudibras were associated in his 
early reading. ‘ To make verse,” he 
said, “speak the language of prose, 
without being prosaic —to marshal the 
words of it in such an order as they 
might naturally take in falling from the 
lips of an extempore speaker, yet with- 
out meanness, harmoniously, elegantly, 
and without seeming to displace a syl- 
lable for the sake of the rhyme, is one 
of the most arduous tasks a poet can 
undertake :—he who could accomplish 
this task was Prior.” Such was the 
eulogy bestowed upon him by Cowper, 
who, according to the probable con- 
jecture of Southey, acquired from his 
friend and companion, Lloyd, this ad- 
miration for a poet in almost every 
mental quality the contrast of himself. 
Pope thought him perfectly unlike 
Fontaine; and his genius was, per- 
haps, of a wider, sharper, and more 
elastic disposition. It may be ques- 
tioned, whether the French Fabler could 
have kept on the wing through the lively 
cantos of Adma. But there is a writer 
whose fables, in the opinion of Pope, 
possessed the very spirit of Fontaine : 
we allude to Sir John Vanbrugh, the 
architect and poet. “ It may be so,” 
replied Vanbrugh, “but I protest to 
you that I never read Fontaine’s 
Fables.” It had been better, perhaps, 
for his own tranquillity, if his genius 
had never wandered out of comedy. 
With Congreve and Garth he was 
considered one of “ the most honest- 
hearted real good men” of the Kit-Cat 
Club. His architectural innovations 
were denounced by all the wits of the 
age. Swift shot his sharpest arrows at 
him; Pope ridiculed, with still more 
poignant invective, his “ heaps of little- 
ness” and his laboured quarries above 
ground ; and an obscure writer consigned 
his memory to laughter in that well- 
known epitaph, which is among the best 
epigrams in the language : 
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“ Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 

But Vanbrugh has found, in Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, an eloquent and dis- 
criminating defender. Le considers 
him, in the language of a painter, to 
have combined originality of invention 
with knowledge of light and shadow, 
and great skill in composition. Other 
writers of reputation upon the Prin- 
ciples of Taste have supported and 
carried out this eulogy. But it is in 
the character of a wit that we shall 
have to examine his pretensions ; and 
it may not be unsafe to predict, that 
“ JEsop” will be remembered when 
Castle Howard is forgotten, and the 
Provoked Husband outlive the pon- 
derous piles of Blenheim. A writer, 
from whom much might have been 
expected, had his wit flowed into 
Fables, was Matthew Green, whose 
poem, Lhe Spleen, was published after 
his death by Glover, and obtained the 
praise of Pope and the warmer ad- 
miration of Gray. [le made, indeed, 
what he called “ Life’s voyage to the 
world unknown,” at the early age of 
forty-one, but not before he had expe- 
rienced some inconvenience in the 
passage. le was subject to hypo- 
choudria, and has himself mentioned 
the “cloudy weather of the soul.” We 
regret that he never attempted a fable, 
because, in his only surviving poem, 
Fancy is seen so agreeably arm-in-arm 
with Common Sense, that success must 
have been certain. One specimen of his 
humour has been recorded by Camp- 
bell. Uis friend, Sylvanus Bevan, 
complained to him, that, while he was 
bathing in the river, he had been sa- 
luted by a waterman with the cry of 
* Quaker Quirl,” and wondered how 
he should have been known to be a 
Quaker without his clothes. Green 
replied, “ By your swimming against 
the stream.” But, to return to Gay. 

Had Plutarch been writing in our 
century a book of literary parallels, he 
would certainly have contrasted Fon- 
taine with Gay and Goldsmith. Their 
personal characters coincided more in- 
timately than their talents. Swift said, 
that he sometimes read a book with 
pleasure and detested the author ; but, 
even when you disapprove of the prin- 
ciples of Gay, you feel an attachment 
for the writer. Johnson says, that he 
was the favourite of the whole associa- 
tion of wits, who regarded him as a 
playfellow rather than a partner, and 
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treated him with more fondness than 
respect. He assisted the greatest wits 
of the age, including Pope, Congreve, 
and Swift, in immortalising Martinus 
Scriblerus. Gay, certainly, possessed 
none of the qualities of a dictator ; and, 
if he had the love of his friends, cared 
nothing for their veneration. And yet 
the sentiments manifested towards him 
hy Pope, in particular, breathe the ear- 
nestness of the sincerest affection, not 
for a plaything, but fora brother. Le 
bewailed his death with unfeigned tears. 
*“ Would to God,” he exclaimed to 
Swift, “the man we have lost had not 
been so amiable, nor so good; but 
that’s a wish for our own sake, not for 
his. Sure, if innocence and integrity 
can deserve happiness, it must be his.” 

Aud again, in another letter to the 
Dean, “1 wished vehemently to have 
seen him in a condition of living inde- 
peudeut, and to have lived in perfect in- 
dolence the rest of our days together— 
the two most idle, most innocent, most 
undesigning poets of our age.” Swiit’s 
love for Gay burns through all the cold- 
ness of his misanthropy. He found no 
stronger terms to characterise his so- 
journ in Lreland, than by calling it a 
banishment from “ St. John, 1 ope, and 
Gay.” Nothing can be more agreeable 
than his bantering. ‘* Providence,” he 
wrote to Pope, * never designed him 
Gay) to be above two-and-twenty.’ 
ilis own letters to Gay abound in 
touches of friendly satire. ‘ You are 
as arrant a Cockney,” he says in one 
letter, “* as any hosier in Cheapside. 
One clean shirt, with two cravats, and 
as many handkerchiefs, make up your 
equipage.” Ile never seems to have 
wearied of rallying his friend on his love 
of twelvepenny coaches ; any lady, he 
said, with a coach and six horses would 
carry him to Japan. Swift's hit at 
Cockneyism alluded to Gay's proba- 
tion behind the counter of a London 
mercer,— an _oe on from which 
his master, it is related, was very will- 
ing to discharge him. In indolence, 
he was the counterpart of Fontaine, 
who in his own epitaph tells us that 
his day was equally divided between 
sleeping and doing nothing. 

The iwformation of the poet's death 
Was communicated to Swift by Pope ; 
and the event shewed that years, and 
absence, and other associations, and 
other scenes, had not diminished his 
tenderness for the * gentle Gay,” as his 
friends delighted to call him. Upon 
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Pope’s letter he wrote the following en- 
dorsement :— On my dear friend Mr. 
Gay’s death: received December 15, 
but not read till the 20th, by an im-. 
pulse foreboding some misfortune.” 
We may regret that so small a portion 
of Gay’s correspondence has reached 
us. He possessed many qualities of 
an agreeable letter-writer. The follow- 

ing epistle to Swift, which Pope ina 
postcript calls “a good letter,” has 
much of the playful manner of Cowper. 


“ Dec. 1, 1731. 

** You used to complain that Mr. Pope 
aud 1 would not let you speak: you may 
now be even with me, and take it out in 
writing. If you don’t send to me now 
and then, the Post Office will think me of 
no consequence,— for J] have no cor- 
respondent but you. You may keep as 
far from us as you please ; you cannot be 
forgotten by those who ever knew you, 
and these please me by sometime shew. 
ing that 1 am not forgot by you. TI have 
nothing to take me off my friendship to 
you; I seek no new acquaintance, and 
court no favour. J spend no shillings in 
couches, or chairs, to levees, or great 
visits ; and as L don’t want the assistance 
of some that I formerly conversed with, 
1 will not so much as seem to seek to be 
dependant. As to my studies, 1 have 
not been entirely idle »—though I cannot 

say that I have yet perfecte od any thing. 
What I have done is something in the 
way of those fables I have already pub- 
lished. All the money I get is by sav- 
ing,—so that by habit there may be some 
hopes (if I grow richer) of my becoming 
amiser. All misers have their excuses ; 
the motive to my parsimony is inde- 
pendence. If] were to be represented 
by the duchess (she is such a downright 
niggard for me), this character might not 
be allow ed me; but I really think lam 
covetous for any one who lives at the 
court end of the town, and who is as poor 
as myself. ® . e Mr. 
Lewis desired that you might be told 
that he hath five pounds of yours in his 
hands, which he fancies you may have 
forgot,—for he will hardly allow that a 
verseman can have a just knowledge of 
his own affairs, When you got rid of 
your law-suit, 1 was in hopes you had 
got your own, and was free from every 
vexation of the law ; but Mr. Pope tells 
me you are not entirely out of your pers 
plexity, though you have the security 
now in your own ee But, still, 
your case is not so bad as Captain Gul- 
liver’s, who was ruined by having a de- 
cree for him with costs.” 

a. * * * 


The literary character of Gay de- 
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mands a more comprehensive view 
than we are now able to bestow upon 
it. Wecan only at present regard him 
in connexion with sop. Johnson 
has written his life with temperance 
and candour. Of this kind of fables, 
he says, the authors do not appear to 
have formed any distinct or settled no- 
tion. Phedrus evidently confounds 
them with tales; and Gay both with 
tales and allegorical Prosopopeias. A 
Fable or Apologue, such as is now 
under cousideration, seems to be in its 
genuine state a narrative, in which be- 
ings irrational, and sometimes inani- 
mate, are, for the purpose of moral in- 
struction, feigned to act and speak with 
human interests and passions. To this 
description the compositions of Gay do 
not always conform. For a fable he 
gives now and then a tale, or an ab- 
stracted allegory ; and from some, by 
whatever name they may be called, it 
will be difficult to extract any moral 
principle. They are, however, told 
with liveliness, the versification is 
smooth, and the diction, though now 
and then a little constrained by the mea- 
sure of the rhyme, is generally happy. 
The tone of the doctor’s criticisms is 
unexceptionable, though his remark 
upon the allegorical impersonations 
may be somewhat hypercritical. Camp- 
bell has observed that the mere naked 
Apologue of /Esop is too simple to in- 
terest the human mind, when its fancy 
and understanding are past the state of 
childhood or barbarism ; and he consi- 
ders Gay, though unequal to Fontaine, 
to be free from his occasional pro- 
lixity ; and thinks his “‘ Court of Death,” 
in particular, a very happy application 
of allegory. The Fables were written, 
it should be recollected, for the amuse- 
ment of the young Duke of Cumber- 
Jand,—a destination which naturally 
precluded the introduction of the higher 
embellishments of poetry, although 
they seem to have undergone the ut- 
most polish of his pen. Swift, in one 
of his letters to Pope, complains of the 
tediousness “ of friend Gay ;” adding, 
that another man can publish fifty thou- 
sand lines sooner than he can fifty 
fables. Of all the fables, the most 
original in conception, as well as the 
liveliest in point of execution, is the 
“ Jugglers,’ in which a competent 
critic has found infinite playfulness and 
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wit. The superior trickery of vice is 
displayed with remarkable vivacity 
and ease of expression. But if the 
“ Jugglers” be the most instinct with 
talent, the “ Hare and many Friends” 
is the most interesting and affecting. 
It has been translated, we believe, into 
every European language ; and one of 
the missionary presses has recently dif- 
fused it among the remotest settlements 
of the East. A picture so natural, 
touching, and unaffected cannot be too 
widely multiplied. The whole Fable 
isa Moral. It hasa charm, moreover, 
independent of any poetical merit, as 
an autobiographical sketch of the ami- 
able author. This adumbration of his 
own character was noticed by Swift in 
the verses on Delaney and Carteret : 


** Thus Gay, the Hare with many friends.”’ 


And by Pope, when he complained 
that 


‘* Gay dies unpensioned with a hundred 
friends.” 


Cowper has turned it into Latin, with 
greater closeness than elegance; and 
the reader sighs as the lines drag wea- 
rily along, and wishes that the mantle 
of “ Vinny Bourne” had fallen upon 
his pupil. Cowper says that he was 
the most lenient and indolent of tutors, 
and seemed determined to be the last, 
as he was the best, of the poets of 
Westminster School. Who would have 
supposed that Bourne indulged in 
Night Thoughts; or that, like Young, 
he delighted to meditate in church- 
yards? He has, however, told us in 
his letter to a young lady, that the fre- 
quent perusal of grave-stones and mo- 
numents, and his many walks in bu- 
rial grounds, had given him a distaste 
for life. This feeling sometimes im- 
parted a pleasing pensiveness to his 
verse ; the lines on the “ Glow Worm” 
are peculiarly elegant. Bourne wrote 
a fable with facility; but we prefer ex- 
hibiting him by the side of his cele- 
brated scholar, as the recorder of some 
interesting pensioners, not now, we 
fear, on the “ Boards” of Trinity. 
Bourne alluded, we suppose, to the 
rooms over the college gateway, where 
the illustrious philosopher used to 
“ keep ;” and where some memorial 
of the immortal tenant are, or were, 
preserved. 
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PASSERES INDIGENZ 
Coll. Trin. Camb. 
COMMENSALES. 
VINCENT BOURNE, 


Incola qui nérit sedes, autv iserit hospes, 
Newtoni egregii quas celebravit honos ; 
Viditque et meminit, letus fortasse vi- 
dendo, 
Quam multa ad mensas advolitarit avis. 
Ille nec, ignorat, nidos ut vere ineunte, 
Tecta per et forulos et labulata struat: 
Ut coram educat teneros ad pabula fetus, 
Ft pascat micis, quas det amica manus. 
Convivas quoties campane ad prandia 
pulsus. 
Convocat, haud epulis certior hospes 
adest. 
Continuo jucunda simul vox fertur ad 
aures, 
Vicinos passer quisque relinquit agros. 
Hospitium ad notum properatur ; et or- 
dine stantes 
Expectant panis fragmina quisque sua. 
Hos tamen hos omnes, vix uno largior 
asse 
Sumptus per totam pascit alitque diem. 
Hunc unum, hunc modicum (nec quis- 
quam inviderit) assem 
Indigenz, hospitii jure, merentur aves. 
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SPARROWS DOMESTICATED 
In Trinity College, Cambridge. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 


None ever shared the social feast, 

Or as an inmate, or a guest, 

Beneath the celebrated dome 

Where one Sir Isaac had his home, 
Who saw not (and with some delight, 
Perhaps, he viev-ed the novel sight) 
How numerous at the tables there 
The sparrows beg their daily fare. 
For there, in every nook and cell, 
Where such a family may dwell, 
Sure as the vernal season comes 
Their nest they weave in hope of crumbs ; 
Which kindly given, may serve with food 
Convenient their unfeather'd brood ; 
And oft as with its summons clear 
The warning bell salutes their ear, 
Sagacious listeners to the sound, 
They flock from all the fields around, 
To reach the hospitable hall, 

None more attentive to the call. 
Arrived, the pensionary band, 
Hopping and chirping, close at hand, 
Solicit what they soon receive, 

The sprinkled, plenteous donative. 
Thus is a multitude, though large, 
Supported at a trivial charge ; 

A single doit would overpay 

The expenditure of every day. 

And who can grudge so small a grace 
To suppliants, natives of the place. 





In speaking of Gay, the name of one 
of his happiest translators ought not to 
be omitted. Christopher Anstey was a 
poet of a very singular genius: his 
Bath Guide is an epic sui generis. His 
friend, Dr. Roberts, of Eton, the au- 
thor of Judah Restored, a poem of con- 
siderable power, said that the Muse 
had reserved for him a secret spot, be- 
fore unknown. He claims the honours 
ofa discoverer. Few Cantabs taking 
their hasty Constitutional through 
Trumpington, remember, we fear, the 
only valuable production it has ever 
given to the world. His translations 
from Gay were undertaken, as we are 
informed by his son, merely with a 
view of instructing his children. The 


MELICA ET FORMICA. 
CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY. 


Sepe in amicorum vitiis spectamus acu- 
tum 
Et querimur falsd lumina nube tegi, 
Non labes nos ulla fugit ; nec cernimus 
ipsi 
Quim nos interés fortior error habet. 
VOL, XVIL, NO, XCVIIL 


affectionate critic discovers in them the 
same genuine simplicity which forms 
the distinguishing beauty of the ori- 
ginal, and in many instances an exact 
imitation of the metrical division of the 
sentences. Ile was, indeed, an ele- 
gant and accomplished scholar, and his 
version, in conjunction with Roberts, 
of Gray’s Elegy obtained the warm 
approbation of Mason. Had our li- 
mits permitted, we should have given 
an opportunity to the reader of com- 
paring Anstey's rendering of the “ Hare 
and many Friends” with Cowper’s ; 
but we content ourselves with copying, 
as shorter, and more seasonable, the 
little fable of the “ Turkey and the 
Ant.” 


THE TURKEY AND THE ANT, 
GAY. 


In other men we faults can spy, 
And blame the mote that dims their eye, 
Each little speck and blemish find, 
‘lo our own stronger errors blind. 

A Turkey, tired of common foad, 
Forsook the harn, and sought the wood ; 
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Priscum exosa cibum Melica, et vulgaria 
temnens, 
Horrea destituit nota, nemusque petit; 
Pone subit, trepidatque pedes wquare 
sequendo, 
Granaque certatim turba tenella legit. 
Me prope, mater ait, suboles mea, sistite 
gressus, 
Quam lauta hic nobis fercula collis 
habet. 
Cernite ut Athiopum studiis intenta ca- 
terva est! 
Millibus en plena est, totaque nigret 
humus! 
Quin mecum, audaces epulis incumbite ; 
nulla est 
Formica stomacho gratior esca meo ; 
Impia si cohiberet atrox pullarius arma, 
Ah! nimium nobis vita beata foret : 
Ast homo, pravus homo melicas preedatur, 
et omnis 
Exitio turbe festa Decembris agit. 
Ostrea nobiscum patina sociantur in una, 


Ponimur aut salse terga ad opima 
suis : 
Vilis ab agricole magnatum ad fercula 
mensis 


Vix unquam melice nidor odorus abest ; 
Septem inter peccata hominum non de. 
vovet ullum 
Certius, ingluvies quam scelerata gule. 
Formica, in celsum scandens, que fu- 
verat hostem, 
Talia sub fagi tegmina verba facit : 
Ante tibi alterius quam fas reprehendere 
crimen, 
Perscrutare tuum quid tibi pectus ait ; 
In rostro moderare, et cum gentacula 
sumas, 
Te pudeat totis gentibus esse neci. 
But the talents of Gay dwindle by 
the side of Fontaine. This remarkable 
person was fortunate in his education, 
and in his companions. His classical 
knowledge was not inconsiderable. 
In his twenty-second year, the recital, 
by an officer quartered in the neigh- 


bourhood, of an ode of Malherbe, 
immediately determined the nature 
and direction of his genius. He is 


said to have listened to it with trans- 
ports of joy, admiration, and surprise. 
Malherbe became the object of his un- 
ceasing study: he learnt his poetry by 
heart, declaimed it, and proceeded to 
imitate it. It is curious to reflect how 
few writers have continued to follow 
the steps of the early objects of their re- 
gard. Cowley, whose poetic fancy 
was kindled by the Faery Queen, 
which chanced to lie in his mother’s 
window, bequeathed to us the meta- 
physical obscurities of the Mistress, and 
the frigid conceits of the Davideis ; 
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Behind her ran an infant train, 

Collecting here and there a grain. 

«« Draw near, my birds,” the mother cries, 

*« This hill delicious fare supplies ; 

Behold the busy negro race ; 

See millions blacken all the place. 

Fear not,—like me with freedom eat ; 

An ant is most delicious meat. 

How bless’d, how envied were ont life, 

Could we but ’scape the poulterer's 

knife ! 

But man, cursed man, on turkeys preys, 

And Christmas shortens all our days 

Sometimes with oysters we combine, 

Sometimes assist the savoury chine, 

From the low peasant to the lord, 

The turkey smokes on every board, 

Sure men for gluttony are cursed, 

Of the seven de: udly sins the worst.” 
An Ant who climbed beyond his reach 

Thus answered from the neighbouring 

beech : 

‘* Ere you remark another’s sin 

Bid thine own conscience look within ; 

Control thy more voracious bill, 

Nor for a breakfast nations kill.” 


Milton, who drew his early inspiration 
also from Spenser, soon ascended into 
a loftier and diviner atmosphere ; and 
Dryden, enamoured in childhood of the 
flowing diffuseness of Sylvester, pro- 
duced the most nervous, the most com- 
pact, and the most majestic harmony in 
the language. At this period, Fontaine 
was happily directed to the classic 
writers of the Augustan age. Llorace, 
Virgil,and Terence, became his favour- 
ite authors; delighted with their noble 


and impressive simplicity, the page of 


Malherbe wore an aspect of laboured 
embellishment; and he took leave of 
him to join the company of Rabelais, 
Marot, and Voiture. He called him- 
self the disciple of Master Francis, of 
Master Clement, and of Master Vin- 
cent. With Rabelais, however, his 


mind possessed little sympathy. Of 


this extraordinary spirit, of whom Swift 
in his most licentious abandonment of 
fancy ; or Sterne (his imitator and pla- 
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giarist), in the more daring extrava- 
gances of Shandyism, offers a very 
faint and imperfect reflection, it would 
be impossible to convey any adequate 
conception to an English reader. 
Swift’s remark on King William’s mot- 
to, that the receiver was as bad as the 
thief, was ina kindred fancy. Rabe- 
lais, said Coleridge, is a most wonder- 
ful writer. Pantagruel is the Reason, 
Panurge the Understanding,— the man 
with every faculty except the reason. 
The very character of the age drove 
him into allegory ; and while his work 
comprises the invective of contempo- 
rary hatred, and abounds in allusions 
to the political features of the age, the 
real scope of the history has been justly 
found in a higher and graver philoso- 
phy. It is in vain, says Coleridge, to 
leok about for a hidden meaning in all 
that he has written; you will observe 
that after every particularly deep thrust, 
as the Papimania, for example, Rabe- 
lais, as if to break the blow, and to ap- 
pear unconscious of what he has done, 
writes a chapter or two of pure buf- 
foonery. He every now and _ then 
flashes you a glimpse of a real face 
from his magic lantern,and then buries 
the whole scene in mist. In the buoy- 
aney and exuberance of his mirth, the 
audacity of his satire, the glow and 
brillianey of his fancy —which is ever 
tinging with richest hues the vapours in 
which his meaning lies involved, we 
seem to behold a prose Aristophanes. 
But Malherbe was not forgotten, though 
his supremacy was invaded. In the 
commencing fable of his third book, he 
styles him with Racan, the rival and 
heir of Horace, and one of the disciples 
of Apollo. Of Voiture, whose verses 
lave been cited by Voltaire as models 
of delicacy and grace, and of whom Pe- 
lisson observed that he despised rules 
like a master, a very happy and cha- 
racteristic portrait has been drawn by 
Swift. 

*“* Voiture in various light displays 

That irony which turns to praise : 

His genius first found out the rule 

For an obliging ridicule. 

He flatters with peculiar care 

The brave, the witty, and the fair ; 

And fools would fancy he intends 

A satire, when he most commends.” 


But there was a living poet from 
whom Fontaine derived a livelier sensi- 
bility of taste, and a more refined deli- 
cacy of judgment. From Racine, whom 
he visited frequently, he obtained elu- 
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cidations of numerous passages in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The author of 
Athalie, from his early childhood, had 
heen gathering the loveliest flowers of 
Greek and Latin poetry, and must have 
felt a peculiar pleasure in conducting 
his gentle disciple into paths with 
which his own feet had been so long 
familiar. We have always perceived a 
striking similarity between the genius 
of Racine and of Gray ; and the author 
of the Elegy, who regarded him with 
reverence hardly less than Shakespeare, 
would have responded to the com- 
parison. Lis own Agrippina was 
formed upon Brilannicus. Uacine, in- 
deed, had not that intensity of feeling 
for the beautiful, or that vivid sense of 
the picturesque, which characterised his 
admirer; those forms that glitter in the 
Muses’ ray played not before his eyes 
with equal brilliancy. La Ifarpe said 
that Corneille made tragedy a school of 
heroism and virtue; Racine, the his- 
tory of the passions, and the picture of 
the heart. He thought the greatest de- 
light of the spectator resulted from be- 
holding himself reproduced upon the 
stage. Corneille truly created the dig- 
nity of French versification in the dra- 
ma; but Racine discovered and ar- 
ranged the science of words. Sub- 
limity, in the sense in which we apply 
the word to Shakespeare or /Eschylus, 
was unknown to the Augustan age of 
France. Fontenelle was blind to the 
“ fine frenzy” of the Prometheus. We 
may add the remark of Twining, in his 
excellent and learned notes on Aristotle, 
upon Gray’s Agrippina. “ Its fault, 
indeed,” he says, “‘is Racine’s ; its 
beauties are, surely, of a higher order.”’ 
If Fontaine resembled Gay in the in- 
dolence of his character, the likeness to 
Goldsmith, in the tone of his conversa- 
tion, was not less remarkable ; nor 
would Jolnson’s character of his friend 
be injured by its application to the 
French fabulist. No man, he said, was 
more foolish when he had not a pen in 
his hand, nor more wise when he had. 
In one particular, however, the com- 
parison fails in its identity; Fontaine 
had not that restless ambition to get in 
and shine which his friends imputed to 
the author of the Deserted Village. 
Louis Racine assures us, that in society 
he was generally silent and abstracted, 
bringing nothing of his own to the table 
but a most excellent appetite; and 
Racine’s sisters, who in their youth had 
frequently seen Fontaine at the table of 
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their father, remembered him only as a 
very disagreeable and wearisome com- 
panion,—who, if he opened his mouth, 
talked of nothing but Plato. Gold- 
smith, according to the accounts fur- 
nished by his friends, was a short, 
thick man, with a very uncaptivating 
appearance. The Abbé d’Olivet has 
drawn an equally flattering portrait of 
Fontaine. You looked, he writes, in 
his countenance in vain for any indica- 
tions of talent. An unmeaning smile, a 
negligent and awkward air, with eyes 
destitute of any expression, were its 
principal characteristics. The intro- 
duction, however, of any interesting 
topic awoke the slumber of his fea- 
tures, and imparted animation to the 
phantom. But these revivals were not 
frequent. Being in company with his 
friend, Gauches, at the house of Madame 
Cornuel, he was requested to recite 
some of his Fables: he replied that he 
did not know any himself; but that 
Gauches would repeat them, which he 
accordingly did ; and the author quietly 
surrendered himself to his own con- 
templations. Probably, the company 
lost nothing by the substitution of 
friend for author. The faculty of in- 
vention and the art of elocution have 
not been always combined. Ben 
Jonson was celebrated for the grace 
aud purity of his recitation,—a talent 
shared, we may readily imagine, by 
Pope, who in his childhood, from the 
melody of his voice, obtained the ap- 
pellation of the little nightingale ; 
Thomson, on the contrary, pronounced 
his own verses without the least ele- 
gance or even justness of accent; and 
Malherbe, the most learned, the most 
classical, the most refined lyrist of his 
age, was accustomed to spit half a 
dozen times during the delivery of a 
single stanza,—a habit which occa- 
sioned the well-known remark of Marin, 
that he had never seen so moist a man, 
or so dry a poet. Voltaire, notwith- 
standing the acuteness of his percep- 
tions, and the liveliness of his fancy, 
wanted sensibility and tenderness in 
his delivery. Gibbon, who met the 
poet at Lausanne, and heard him re- 
present the characters of Lusignan, Al- 
varez, &c., at the little theatre at Mon- 
repos, says that his declamation was 
fashioned to the pomp and cadence of 
the old stage; and that he expressed 
the enthusiasm of poetry rather than 
the feelings of nature. The silence of 
the heart might have heen augured 
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from an anecdote which is told of the 
rehearsal of one of his plays. An ac- 
tress seemed to the author not suffi- 
ciently energetic in her manner; and 
upon his desiring her to deliver the lines 
with greater passion, she replied that 
the audience would say the devil was 
in her. “ Very right,” was the poet's 
answer,— an actress should have the 
devil in her.” From an incidental ob- 
servation of Mrs. Thrale, we learn that 
Johnson declaimed in the same spirit, 
and with almost equal vehemence. 
Joseph Warton pronounced Gold- 
smith the first of solemn coxcombs; 
Walpole, an inspired idiot; and Beat- 
tie, a genius who affected silliness and 
absurdity. He himself confessed, with 
infinite good-humour, that he always 
argued best when alone; and his 
famous observation addressed to Lord 
Shelburne, “ I wonder they should call 
your lordship Malagrida,—for Mala- 
grida was a very good man,” is a spe- 
cimen of the felicity of his blunders. 
The records of Fontaine’s conversation 
recall the Hibernian. Upon one occa- 
sion he accompanied Racine to mass; 
and his companion, perceiving him to 
be weary of the prolonged service, put 
into his hand a bible. Fontaine, turn- 
ing over the pages of the minor pro- 
phets, happened to glance at the 
prayer of the Jews in Baruch ; and, un- 
able to suppress his admiration of its 
eloquence, he said to Racine, ‘ This 
Baruch was a noble genius. Who was 
Le?” During the following and many 
subsequent days, every friend whom he 
met was accosted with the same in- 
quiry, “ Have you read Baruch? He 
was a beautiful genius.” Mis love of 
Rabelais has been already noticed. In 
a party comprising Boileau, Racine, and 
others, much praise had been lavished 
on St. Augustin ; Fontaine, who had lis- 
tened with his usual absent air, suddenly 
awaking from his lethargy, inquired of 
the doctor whether he thought the Au- 
gustan had more wit than Rabelais? 
“ Take care,” said the doctor, “ M. de 
la Fontaine,” eyeing his inquisitive 
from top to toe, ** you have put on one 
of your stockings the wrong side.” 
Whether the poet comprehended the 
logical analogy of the answer, we are 
left to conjecture. In the same spirit 
he wished to dedicate a tale, into which 
he had very improperly introduced an 
allusion to the parable of the faithful 
servant with ten talents, to the cele 
brated Arnauld, and, was anly «: 
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verted from his intention by the ur- 
yent persuasions of Boileau and Racine. 
Upon another occasion, his friends 
waited for his appearance at dinner, 
but in vain. At length the poet en- 
tered the room, and on being ques- 
tioned as to the cause of his absence, 
he informed them that he was come 
from attending the interment of an ant, 
having followed the procession to the 
burial-ground, and then accompanied 
the family to their home. His study 
of the instinct and appearances of ani- 
mal life was indeed lively and perse- 
vering. ‘* Truly, my dear Fontaine,” 
said Madame de la Sablitre to him, 
* you would soon become an animal 
yourself, if you had not so much 
humour.” Upon another occasion, 
she remarked, after dismissing all her 
domestics, that she had only retained 
her dog, her cat, and La Fontaine. 
It was, perhaps, during one of these 
reveries that Madame de Bouillon 
observed the poet meditating in the 
morning under a tree at Versailles, and 
found him in the same spot on her re- 
turn in the evening, although the wea- 
ther was cold, and the rain had been 
falling during the day. Merais relates 
an anecdote, not of the same kind, but 
equally characteristic. During the siege 
of the Augustins by the Parliament, 
which Boileau has recorded in the 
Lutrin, Fontaine was encountered by 
a friend upon the Pont-Neuf going with 
great rapidity. His friend asked the 
purpose of such unwonted speed. “I 
am going,” replied the poet, with per- 
fect tranquillity, “ to see them kill the 
Augustins.” But this “ inspired idiot,” 
who seemed destitute of the commonest 
sense of prudence in his own affairs, 
Was a most wise, considerate, and pa- 
tient councillor of others; bountiful of 
aid, fruitful of expedients, and saga- 
cious in their application. Even here 
the parallel we have instituted between 
himself and Goldsmith becomes clear 
and defined. That most rash and un- 
happy author, who dissipated by gam- 
bling and expense 1600/., which he re- 
ceived in one year from the booksellers, 
and died of a broken heart in poverty 
and apprehension, even he could ad- 
dress a letter to a pupil remarkable for 
thoughtful wisdom, knowledge of life, 
and the aptitude of its precepts. The 
man who was the plaything of every 
hour enforced the regulation of the 
mind ; the victim of vanity, who could 
talk of his bloom-coloured coat in the 
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presence of Johnson, was eloquent in 
denouncing that vanity which seeks to 
elevate itself by dress, by show, or by 
expense. 

We have yet something to add to 
the sketch of Fontaine. During the 
first representation of his opera of 
Astrée, he was seated behind some 
ladies who were unacquainted with his 
person, and every moment he ex- 
claimed, ‘* That is detestable.” The 
ladies, displeased at the interruption, 
expressed their astonishment at his 
manner, informing him that the author 
was a person of wit, M. de la Fontaine. 
** Ah, ladies,” replied the poet, ‘* the 
play is worth nothing ; and this Fon- 
taine, whom you praise so loudly, is 
a fool. It is he himself who addresses 
you.” At the conclusion of the first 
act he retired to a café, and went to 
sleep. A friend happening to enter, 
awoke him with astonishment at his 
absence from the theatre on the first 
performance of his opera. ‘ I have 
just left it,” said Fontaine: “ I tried 
the first act, and was so prodigiously 
fatigued [ennuyé], that I have no wish 
to hear the remainder. I admire the 
patience of the Parisians.” The last 
story has, indeed, been rejected by 
some of his biographers. Upon his 
private or religious character it is not 
expedient to dilate. With what fri- 
volity he expressed himself upon the 
most solemn subject which engages the 
attention of mankind, may be learned 
from a saying preserved by Chamfort. 
Allusion had been made to the eternity 
of future punishments: ‘ Je me flatte,” 
observed La Fontaine, “ qu’ils s’y ac- 
coutument; et qu’a la fin ils sont la 
comme le poisson dans l'eau.” 

Fontaine never claimed for his Fables 
the merit of originality. In his very 
pleasant introduction to the second 
book, he informs us that, from the 
earliest day when he received the gifts 
promised by Calliope to her lovers, he 
consecrated them all to the fictions of 
/Esop. He accordingly deviates very 
seldom into an original conception, but 
contents himself with adorning the mo- 
rals of his predecessor; but he does 
this with the facility, the grace, and 
the invention of a master. The out- 
lines of the Grecian painter expand 
into poetical and vivid pictures beneath 
the pencil of Fontaine. To these rough, 
though animated, sketches of human 
feeling, under different revelations of 
passion, he imparts a deeper, a livelier, 
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and a more comprehensive signification. 
The naked reality of /Esop attracts the 
eye in the lustrous colours of his imi- 
tator. He cautions his readers not to 
expect the elegance or brevity of 
Phedrus. The brevity is indeed want- 
ing; but the Thracian servant might 
have acknowledged a more winning air 
of sweetness and of grace. Fontaine 
perceived the great difficulty inherent 
in his undertaking. The fables were 
become familiar as household words, 
even on the lips of children. In repro- 
ducing, therefore, the same delineations 
of character, it was necessary to impart 
a freshness to the hues while he altered, 
by heightening, the expression. This 
task he has accomplished by breathing 
into the poetry a gentle gaiety pecu- 
liarly his own; a gaiety which, while 
it bears no relationship to the boisterous 
excitement of laughter, exhilarates and 
brightens even the gravest subjects. 
Ilis muse has a sober cheerfulness, and 
pleasant irony of feature peculiarly 
pleasing. Excellence is a progressive 
quality. In /sop, the fable is de- 
tached from the moral; but Fontaine 
enlarged the improvements of Phadrus, 
and the embellishments of his narratives. 
The prologue of the Latin writer, pre- 
fixed to the fifth book, applies with 
equal propriety to Fontaine : : 
** Quare, Particulo, quoniam caperis fa- 
bulas, 
Quas AZsopias, non A‘sopi, nomino, 
Quasi paucas ostendent, ego plures dis- 
sero, 
Usus vetusto genere, sed rebus novis.” 
Ad Particulonem. 
He might have applied to bimself the 
words of Dryden, who declared that he 
had translated Chaucer only that he 
might perpetuate his memory, or, at 
least, refresh it amongst his country- 


men; and who acknowledged that, if 


he had any where altered him for the 
better, he could, nevertheless, have 
done nothing without him. ‘ihe ob- 
servation would have possessed, indeed, 
a propriety in the mouth of Fontaine, 
which it wanted in Dryden: for Fon- 
taine, by his interpretation of Phadrus, 
gave him a place in the national lite- 
rature of France; while Chaucer, whose 
wonted fires continued to live in his 
ashes, needed not the cherishing hand 
of Dryden. “ There are a few lamps 
which shine anne in the world,’ 

was the noble saying of Johnson. 
Chaucer was one of them: years can- 
not extinguish its lustre, or diminish 
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its warmth. We admire the clearness 
of its fame in our youth; we cheer 
our spirits with it in our age. Every 
gentle and poetic heart reveres and 
loves him like a father. Sidney speaks 
of his intellectual eyesight, which 
pierced and illuminated the mistiness 
of that morning of our literature ; Pope 
always returned to his page with plea- 
sure ; and Coleridge coufessed that his 
manly simplicity was especially de- 
lighttul to him in his old age. 

Fontaine invented nothing but his 
style, said La Harpe; and the secret 
has remained with him. The delicacy, 
the grace, the naturalness of his lan- 
guage, has a nameless charm, which 
evaporates in its transfusion into a 
foreign tongue. The beauty of his 
poetry consists in expression,— of all 
kinds of loveliness, the least susceptible 
of the colours of the copyist. The fa- 
cility of La Fontaine would suggest a 
rapidity of composition, if the history 
of literature did not discountenance 
the belief. His early model, Malherbe, 
as we learn from a letter of Balzac, 
blotted half a ream of paper in the 
alteration of a single stanza,— doubt- 
less, a pleasant exaggeration, but not 
the less characteristic of the anxious 
timidity of the writer. It is related, 
we believe, of the celebiated Bembo, 
that his desk contained forty divisions, 
through which his sonnets underwent 
successive gradations of polish and re- 
finement, before they were deemed 
worthy of publication, Eloquence, 
vigour, and even elegance, can only 
flow out of unwearied diligence and 
constant practice. 
Tel machus was, 
almost free from erasures or correc- 
tions; and Gibbon mentions, in his 
memoirs, that the first rough manu- 
script of his great history was sent to 
the press without any intermediate 
copy, and without undergoing the re- 
vision of any eyes except the author's. 
But he himself, in an earlier page, 


indeed, said to be 


furnished a key to his own mystery of 


excellence. 


“ 


“ Three times,” he says, 
did I compose the first chapter, and 
twice the second and third, before | 
was tolerably satisfied with their effect.” 
In the remainder he adds that he ad- 
vanced with an easier pace ; but it is 
probable that similar difficulties of 
style were removed by a similar ela- 
boration. These repeated touches are 
visible in some of the most elegant 
and unaffected of English writers ; and 
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it was the union of art with nature 
which produced the Virgilian prose of 
Addison. In speaking of Telemachus, 
our commendation only reaches to the 
idiomatic purity of the diction: to the 
style, in its more enlarged sense of 
composition, grave objections might 
he offered. Many will participate in 
Lord Bolingbroke’s antipathy to “ the 
saflron Morn, with her rosy fingers,” 
in prose ; and Pope used to say, that 
nothing but the vein of good sense and 
humanity running through ‘the work 
could calm his prejudices, or render 
the perusal agreeable. Goldsmith fur- 
nishes another example. His periods, 
so free, simple, and disengaged, might 
have been expected to have flowed 
from a running pen ; but we hear the 
contrary from his own lips. ‘ Every 
body,” he said, in allusion to his earlier 
hours of melancholy drudgery in Lon- 
don, ** wrote better, because they wrote 
faster than me.” Cowper mentions, 
more than once, the diligence by which 
the fluent versification of his Tusk was 
moulded into graceful and unaffected 
freedom. Swift, indeed, has told us, 
that words are but lacqueys to the 
sense, and will dance attendance with- 
out wages orcompulsion. The lacqueys 
may dance attendance, but skill and 
practice will alone reduce them into 
harmony and elegance of movement. 
Nor should the dean have overlooked 
the difficulty of selecting from the mul- 
titude perpetually soliciting our atten- 
tion those only which are remarkable 
for superior grace and beauty, This 
selection can only be made by taste ; 
the eye of genius, which, by a sort of 
reasoning peculiar to itself, surveys the 
whole work in even its disordered ele- 
ments. The authority of Pope may 
appear to discountenance this opinion. 
The things he wrote fastest, he said, 
pleased him best. The Essay on Cri- 
ticism was composed rapidly ; so was 
the Rape of the Lock; so was the 
greater part of the Iliad. But the mi- 
racle dissolves before examination. Of 
the first poem, he confessed that all 
the matter was previously digested in 
prose; to the second, the machinery 
was subsequently added ; of the third, 
the MS. may be consulted in the British 
Museum! But, to return to Fontaine. 
Admitting, then, with the French critic, 
that he invented nothing but his style, 
he still occupies, in his own humble 
province of literature, the position of 
Virgil in the loftier region of epic song. 
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Fontaine is to Phedrus what Virgil was 
to Homer. Our researches might fur- 
nish a very amusing and instructive 
essay, were we to shew how much of 
genius results from imitation. The 
4Eneid is an illuminated copy of the 
Iliad. Bentley said that Milton had 
Homer by heart. The verses of Llorace 
sparkle with the brightest gems of the 
lyric poetry of Greece. Terence was 
only the graceful interpreter of Menan- 
der. Sallust inhaled fire from the liv- 
ing page of Thucydides. Cicero learned 
eloquence at the feet of Athenian mas- 
ters ; and Racine transplanted the Attic 
drama into France. Chaucer caught 
some of his sweetest stories from the 
lips of Boccacio, who had himself re- 
modelled them from authors of an 
earlier age. ‘ Our countryman,” says 
Dryden, “ carried weight, and yet wins 
the race at a disadvantage.” Our own 
Spenser is continually refreshing his 
fancy in the lucid streams of Italian 
poetry; and the brief and glittering 
axioms of Bolingbroke and Swift are 
frequently to be found in Seneca and 
Rochefoucauld. So Spenser himself 
has become a model to his successors : 
you hear the music of his lute in Dray- 
ton, in Fairfax (who strung the harp 
of Tasso with a skill which charmed 
the ear of Collins), in Fletcher, in 
Browne, in the earlier and lovelier 
strains of Milton, and in the delicious 
and entrancing notes of Thomson. 
Thus, to borrow the beautiful metanhor 
of Plato, the magnetic power of genius 
is communicated from mind to mind ; 
and the imitator of this generation be- 
comes the original of the next. We 
have ventured upon a hazardous asser- 
tion in calling Fontaine the Virgil of 
Fablers ; yet not more bold than may 
be defended. ‘The expression of poetry, 
combined with a design only moderately 
good, has been compared by Dryden to 
an excellent complexion with indifferent 
features: the white and red, mingled 
on the face, make what before was but 
passable appear beautiful. ‘ Operum 
colores” is the phrase of Horace, one 
of the most accomplished masters of 
the art. But it must not be forgotten, 
in the warmth of our eulogy, that Fon- 
taine, though a graceful, is not always 
a correct writer. He is, therefore, a 
Virgil only under one aspect. 
Fontenelle wondered that Fontaine 
confessed an inferiority to Phzdrus. 
That he should entertain a feeling of 
veneration for the model of his art was 
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the natural result of gratitude and con- 
templation ; a feeling, indeed, which 
he extended, in common with all the 
distinguished ornaments of his time, 
to the “ gray fathers” of the ancient 
literature. Racine, and Corneille, and 
Boileau, had taught him to tread with 
religious awe upon the ashes of the 
patriarchs of learning. But Fontaine 
had all the confidence of talent ; and 
was not only conscious of his pos- 
sessions on Parnassus, but quite ready 
to assert his claim to them. He pro- 
fessed to understand the art of impart- 
ing a delicious odour to the incense of 
poetry ; and in his address to the lady 
who had met Waller and St. Evremond 
in England, he does not hesitate to 
couple himself in the same verse with 
the lover of Sacharissa; certainly, no 
slight proof of self-esteem, if we re- 
member to what an elevation Waller 
had been lifted by the applause of his 
contemporaries — that Dryden pro- 
nounced him the vanquisher of Spenser 
—and that, by the general consent of 


LE LION AMOUREUX. 
A Mademoiselle de Sévigné. 


Sévigné, de qui les attraits 
Servent aux Graces de modele, 

Et qui naquites toute belle, 

A votre indifférence prés, 
Pouvez-vous étre favourable 

Aux jeux innocents d’une fable, 
Et voir, sans yous épouvanter 

Un lion qu’ Amour sut domter. 
Amour est un etrange maitre, 
Heureux qui peut ne le connoitre, 
Que par récit, lui ni ses coups ! 
Quand on en parle devant vous 

Si la verité vous offense, 

La fable au moins se peut souffrir : 
Celle-ci prend bien l’assurance 
De venir a vos pieds s’offrir, 

Par zéle et par reconnoissance. 
Du temps que les betes parloient 
Les lions entre autres vouloient 
Etre admis dans nétre alliance. 
Pourquoi non? puisque leur engeance 
Valoit la notre en ce temps-la, 
Ayant courage, intelligence, 

Et belle pure outre cela, 

Voici comme en il alla: 


Un lion de bon parentage, 

En passant par un certain pré, 
Rencontra bergére 4 son gré : 

1] la demanda en mariage. 

Le pére auroit fort souhaité 

Quelque gendre un peu moins terrible, 
La donner lui sembloit bien dur : 

La refuser n’étoit pas sur ; 
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coeval criticism, the muse of Milton 
was overcome by his lyre. In a similar 
spirit, he promised to enshrine the me- 
mory of his friends and benefactors in 
the temple of his verse. He perfectly 
understood the character of his own 
genius, and painted his own poetical 
picture in some charming verses, where 
he compares himself to a butterfly of 
Parnassus, hovering, like a bee, from 
flower to flower —tasting one subject, 
and then deserting it for another. Nor 
is this self-appreciation an inseparable 
companion of intellect. Molitre con- 
ceived his strength to reside in tragedy. 
The principles of criticism, which we 
have thus discursively and incidentally 
introduced, will be resumed, and car- 
ried out, when occasion may offer, as we 
proceed with the Fabulists. The reader, 
meanwhile, will not be sorry to have a 
little conversation with Fontaine. As 
he inscribed his fable to the accom- 
plished Sévigné, we dedicate our trans- 
lation to Miss Landon. 


THE AMOROUS LION. 
To Letitia E, Landon. 


Softly flows thy playful vein, 

Mirthful, pleasant, dear Fontaine, 

Breathing thy delicious lay, 

Into the ears of Sévigné, 

Unto the charmer’s voice inclined — 

A sweeter, lovelier muse I find, 

In gentle Landon’s laughing eye, 

Whence the archer’s arrows fly. 

Whether her joyous spirit dance 

Along the Garden of Romance— 

Or poesy, in magic bowers, 

Strew her odorous bed with flowers, 

While radiant Fancy’s bow of light 

Gilds and illuminates the night : 

Upon thy living page I see © 

The shadow of the golden tree, 

That in the garden of thy youth, 

Beneath the fostering rays of truth, 

And hope’s mild showers of freshening 
dew, 

Into verdurous beauty grew. 

Thy hand the critic’s teeth can draw, 

And clip the talons of his claw ; 

While gazing upward in thy face, 

He breathes the purple bloom of grace ; 

Bound with adamantine chain 

Within the garland of thy strain ! 


A lion of patrician race, 

Along a certain meadow stalking, 
Happen’d to meet a maiden walking. 

He liked her form, he liked her face, 
And set his mind in the alliance, 

And called,and ask’dhersire’s compliance. 
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Méme un refus efit fait, possible, 
Qu’on ett vu quelque beau matin, 
Un mariage clandestin ; 

Car, outre qu’en toute maniere ; 

La belle étoit pour les gens fiers, 
Fille se coiffe volontiers 

D'amoreux a longue criniére. 

Le pére donc ouvertement, 

N’osant renvoyer notre amant, 

Lui dit; ma fille est délicate ; 

Vos griffes la pourront blesser 
Quand vous voudrez la caresser ; 
Permettez donc qu’ a chaque patte 
On vous les rogne, et pour les dents, 
Qu’on vous les lime en méme temps : 
Vos baisers en seront moins rudes, 
Et pour vous plus délicieux ; 

Car ma fille y repondra mieux, 

Etant sans ces inquiétudes. 

Le lion consent a cela, 

Tant son ame étoit aveuglée. 

Sans dents, ni griffes, le voila, 
Comme place démanteleée. 

On lacha sur lui quelques chiens ; 

Il fit fort peu de resistance. 





The fable of the Grashopper teaches 
a lesson of economy, and agreeably il- 
lustrates a remark of Lord Brougham 





TETTIS KAI MTP- 


MHKES. FONTAINE, 


Xepaves dew cov La cigale, ayant chanté 


oirwy Beaxtivray, ob Tout l’été, 


pevgunnts tvuxev Se trouva fort dépourvue Finding, as winter nights set in, 
rire 3s Amerrwv Quand la bise fut venue ; Her larder hourly waxing thin, 
Ares avrovs TeoPiy. Pas un seul petit morceau Determined, like singers of hu- 
Oj 3¢ wvgunxss sirov. De mouche ou de vermisseau ! man kind, 

avra* deri vo boos Elle alla crier famine By hook or by crook, to raise the 


ov cvviyes reognv; Chez la fourmi, sa voisine, wind. 
6 ds slaty ove toyo- La priant de lui préter 
ragov, a&aa’ hdev Quelque grain pour subsister To a religious ant, her next door 


poveixws. OF d¢ Jusqu’ a la saison nouvelle. neighbour ; 

ytaucavess siaoy Je vous pairai, lui-dit-elle, An elderly, frugal, stiff “ old 
arr’ ts Seoous deass Avant Vaotit, foi d’animal, maid,” 

noAtss, xseuvos Interét et principal. Living upon the fruits of labour ; 


oe%coue La fourmi n’est pas preteuse: Insoftestaccents,asking toborrow 
O pibos Bnroi, dr, C’est 1a son moindre defaut. A trifle in her hour of sorrow — 
ov de cae dusarsiv Que faisiez-yvous au temps Solemnly promising what was lent 


ty Tat! Weaypasi, chaud ? 


ive pn avan9n xor Dit-elle a cette emprunteuse, per cent. 

xuvduviven. Nuit et jour 4 tout venant The ant, who was making a flannel 
Je chantois, ne vous déplaise. cap, 
Vous chantiez! J’en suis fort To comfort her ears in their win- 


aise. 


Hé bien! dansez maintenant. Inquired this borrower’s occupa- 
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The damsel’s father view’d the paw 

Of his intended son-in-law : 

’*T was hard to give the girl away, 

And not quite safe to answer nay, 

To one whom early education 

Had made familiar with agitation ; 

Famous around for his fierce decision, 

Always sure to beat on division. 

And while helook’dat the suitor’s carriage, 

Some fine day, a run-away marriage 

He fancied would end the whole affair. 

So, with soothing voice and paternal air, 

He said, ‘‘ My daughter is young and fair ; 

Your claws her delicate skin would tear, 

When with longing arms you greet her: 

Permit me just to clip your paw, 

And one or two of your teeth to. draw — 

Your kisses will be much the sweeter.” 

The lion, who never in his life 

Of Shakespeare’s line had read a word 

About the course of love, submitted 

His teeth and talons to the knife — 

When, lo! a rushing sound, a herd 

Of furious dogs upon his heel — 

What could a toothless lion do?—a 
Hume To Peet! 
















































respecting the new poor-law, that it is 
the duty of every one in youth to pro- 
vide for old age. 


THE GRASHOPPER AND ANT, 


A grashopper, who all the summer 
Sang nightand day toevery comer, 


And first a morning call she paid 


In six months’ time, with twenty 


try nap, 


tion — 
What circumstance led to her sad 
situation ? 
‘« Night and day, to every comer 
I sang,” said the grashopper, “all 
the summer.” 
‘You sang!” the ant replied, 
with a smile— 
‘* Well, then, suppose you dance 
awhile !” 
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We give the next fable with the 
greater pleasure, for the sake of accom- 
panying it with an original imitation 
from the pen of Cowper, which we had 
the good fortune to purchase, among 
other unpublished poems, at Heber’s 
sale. The reader, who is acquainted 
with Cowper’s early history, will easily 
apply the introductory lines to his 
cousin, Theodora Jane Cowper, with 
whom he was wont, as he said, to 
giggle in Southampton Row. Their 
aflection for each other seems to have 
been glowing and sincere. When the 
lady’s father asked his daughter, “ If 
you marry William Cowper, what will 


L’AMOUR ET LA FOLIE. 
FONTAINE. 


Tout est mystére dans l’Amour, 
Ses fléches, son carquois, son flambeau, 
son enfance : 
Ce n’est pas l’ouvrage d’un jour 
Que d’épuiser cette science. 
Je ne prétends donc point tout expliquer 
1cl: 
Mon but est seulement de dire a ma 
maniere, 
Comment l’aveugle que voici 
(C’est un dieu), comment, dis-je, il per- 
dit la lumiére. 
Quelle suite eut ce mal, qui peut-étre est 
un bien : 
J’en fais juge un amant, et ne décide rien. 


La Folie et l’Amour jouient un jour 
ensemble : 
Celui-ci n’étoit pas encore privé des 
yeux. 
Une dispute vint: l’Amour veut qu’on 
assemble 
La-dessus le conseil des Dieux : 
L’autre n’eut pas la patience ; 
Elle lui donne un coup si furieux, 
Qu’il en perd la clarté des cieux. 
Venus en demande vengeance, 
Femme et mere, il suffit pour juger de 
ses cris : 
Les Dieux en furent étourdis, 
Et Jupiter et Némésis, 
Et les juges d’enfer, enfin toute la bande. 
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you do?” Do, sir!” she replied ; 
“ wash all day, and ride out on the 
great dog all night.” An answer, 
remarks Southey, rather indicating a 
light spirit and a playful temper, than 
the deep affection which was really felt, 
and which, when it had been rendered 
hopeless, was faithfully retained through 
life. To her steadfastness the unhappy 
lover alludes in some verses addressed 
to Lady Hesketh, where he mourns his 
satly friend, Mr. William Russell : 


« And her, through tedious years of doubt 
and pain, 

Fix’d in her choice, and faithful — but in 
vain,” 


LOVE AND FOLLY. 
TO T. J. C., BY WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 
(From the Original MS.) 


Lady, with a votive lay, 

I come unto thy bower to-day ; 

In the sunshine of thine eye’ 

All the Graces love to lie ; 

And Cupid oft, from purple plume, 
Upon thy soft cheek raineth bloom. 
Listen, then, with smiles to me, 
Gentle, dark-hair'd, pale ladye! 
Let the sweet breath of thine eyes 
Waft me into paradise ; 
Never more from thee to part, 

The bride, the spirit of my heart. 

For thou, Beloved, art not of earth, 

Nor from the light inconstant foam 

Of human life thy charms have birth ; 
Never with thee does Folly roam. 

But Peace, sweet bird, her tranquil nest 
Hath built in thy untroubled breast, 

Of every Christian Muse the home. 


Love and Folly happened to stray 

Along the pleasant Milky Way, 

Arm in arm, one day in June, 

Laughing and talking together : —soou 

Love’s soft voice resounded higher, 

And Folly’s cheeks were all on fire ; 

While one accuses, and one denies, 

He drove his fist in Cupid’s eyes. 

Luckily now, the offender to fix 

With this dastardly crime, Cythera had 
seen 

Folly’s outrageous manner and mien — 

Silently watching the whole affair ; 

And now she rush'd, with dishevell’d 
hair, 

And Constable F, a hundred and six, 

Iler eyes in tears, and her heart in a 
flutter ; 

They lift the wounded boy on a shutter. 


[ Several lines ave here erased with red ink ; 
but, from the context, it appears that 
Folly was carried to the Olympian Man- 
sion House or Guildhall. } 
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Elle representa l’enormite du cas ; In un instant the office was fill'd, and a 


Son fils, sans un baton, ne pouvoit faire shout 
un pas ; Bespoke the terrible pressure without, 
. Nulle peine n’étoit pour ce crime assez As the wounded youth to a chair was led, 
grande : With a cotton handkerchief round his 
Le dammage devoit étre aussi réparée. head. 
Quand on eut bien considéré While Folly got out of a patent car, 
L’intérét du public, celui de la partie, And, between two officers placed at the 
Le resultat enfin de la supréme cour bar, 
Fut de condamner la Folie Bowed respectfully round to the Bench, 
A servir de guide a l’Amour. Addressing them all in his native tongue 
—French. 


The assault being proved to the con- 
science of all, 
Apollo, who sat for the lord-mayor that 


ll 


ay, 
Asked Folly what witnesses he had to call, 
To clear up his share in this shameful 
affray. 
But the prisoner, his hands in his pockets, 
denied 
That he was to blame, and proceeded to 
? shew 
That the hardship and injury lay on his 
side ; 
When Apollo, that evening engaged to a 
“ swarrey,” 
In the gentlest accents, expressed himself 
sorry, 
That a gentleman, moving in such high 
society, 
Should so far have forgotten the rules of 
propriety. 
Having taken a luminous view of the case 
(Softly hinting to Folly, if Cupid had died, 
The affair would have worn a gloomier 
face), 
He adjudged him in future to walk as 
his guide. 
And whenever we see, in our journey 
through life, 
Love preaching aloud of mistress or wife, 
Folly’s impudent face is close by his side. 


The gay and witty Suckling has also story is laid in a region which, how- 
introduced Love and Folly into a most —_ever correct in its geographical position, 
delightful song; but the scene of the cannot be mentioned to ears polite. 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF PARIS. 


No. II. 


LA PAIX—THE JOURNAL DE PARIS—THE CONSTITUTIONNEL—THE COURIER 
FRANCAIS—THE JOURNAL DU COMMERCE —THE TEMPS — THE NATIONAL — 
THE BON SENS—LE MONDE—THE MESSAGER——-LA PRESSE—THE SIRCLE-— 
THE JOURNAL GENERAL DE FRANCE— I’ EUROPE—LA QUOTIDIENNE — THE 
GAZETTE DE FRANCE—THE FRANCE—THE CHARTE DE 1830—THE ECHO 


FRANCAIS, ETC. ETC. ETC. 


“ La Pax” is a peaceful title, but a 
warlike journal. Its conductors are 
Doctrinaires. Their system may be 
stated in a few words, and is as fol- 
lows :—“ The revolution of 1789 was 
an event which may be rejoiced at, 
because it was headed by the king and 
acquiesced in by the people. The re- 
volution of 1830 was an event which 
may also be approved, because it was 
similar to the English revolution of 
1688. France has adopted the revo- 
lutions of 1789 and 1830; and all 
who oppose those events, either in their 
principle or results, should be treated 
as traitors. It is very easy to reconcile 
Europe to these two revolutions, by 
preventing, as much as possible, their 
producing any effects on other coun- 
tries than France, and by constantly 
opposing the spirit of propagandism. 
The revolution of 1830 is not an event 
opposed to the peace of Europe, as 
France is willing to fulfil all the trea- 
ties made in her name by former go- 
vernments, and does not require any 
extension of territory in Europe. With 
respect to Algiers and the African pos- 
sessions in France, a pacific line of 
policy must be pursued, as the best 
calculated to preserve that which is 
acquired from attack; and gradually 
accustom the Arabs to French domina- 
tion. At home, the policy of the go- 
vernment should be firm and energetic : 
on the one hand, not carrying on a 
war of extermination against those ene- 
mies who have laid down their arms; 
and, on the other hand, not trusting 
too confidently to the present state of 
calm, but keeping the shield and the 
buckler, the sword and the helmet, on 
the body politic, and, above all, on 
the government, ever prepared to re- 
sume a warlike attitude at a moment’s 
notice. No repeal of the laws of Sep- 
tember; no cabinets of coalition; no 
greater liberty of the press than at 
present enjoyed. The dynasty of Or- 
leans, ‘ because’ it is a Bourbon dy- 


nasty; and not as M. Dupin has it, 
‘notwithstanding’ it is Bourbon.” This 
is the system of La Paix. This paper 
was originally the Moniteur du Com- 
merce; but it has changed its name 
and its form, and, instead of being a 
commercial, has become a_ political 
paper. M. Guizot is said to be one 
of the contributors to this journal. In 
former times, and during the examina- 
tions conducted by M. Duchatel into 
the commercial relations of France, and 
the then proposed amendments in the 
custom laws, the Moniteur du Com- 
merce received the official communi- 
cations of that able minister ; but when 
the Doctrinaires went out of office, 
these valuable aids were, of course, 
withdrawn, and La Paix rests on its 
own merits. One of its editors, M. 
Louis Huart, is the gérant, or managing 
director, who signs the paper. Its 
great support, however, is M. Nouguier, 
who runs half the world over—to Spain 
and back again in a trice—in order to 
promote the sale of his undertaking ; 
and who, in the hope of serving the 
same cause, is now candidate at Mont- 
pellier for the post of deputy. M. 
Nouguier, indeed, has sometimes taken 
it into his head to turn diplomatist as 
well as journalist; and has got himself 
laughed at—not a litthke—for his coun- 
sels to the Queen of Spain and the 
Spanish government. Still he perse- 
veres; and, in order yet further to 
secure the sale of his paper, has re- 
duced the price to 40 francs per annum 
instead of 80. The offices of the journal 
are at Rue de la Sourdiére St. Honoré, 
No. 27; where letters (post paid, with 
money-orders inside), directing the 
paper to be forwarded to England, 
will be most gratefully received. 

The sale of La Paix is not quite so 
large as M. Nouguier desires, and a 
few score of new subscribers would be 
a considerable advantage. The reduc- 
tion of the price of such a journal from 
80 to 40 francs per annum was an act 
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of folly. Popular journals, written 
popularly, made ad captandum, and 
got up in good style, may, in the end, 
be made to pay at 40 francs per an- 
num; but such quiet, sober doctrines, 
as those advocated by La Paix, will 
never be popular in France with the 
present generation ; and those who are 
disposed to take it in would just as 
willingly pay 80 as 40 francs to sup- 
port it.* 

Tue Journat pe Panis isa striking 
example of the mutability of all human 
combinations. There was a time when 
the old Journal de Paris was a large- 
selling, small paper, of about eight 
inches long by six inches wide, in 
which were recorded the news and 
nonsense of the good city of Paris. 
In those haleyon days there were no 
“ Juste-milieu,” nor  Doctrinaires,” 
nor “ Tiers parti,” for the Journal de 
Paris; but there were thousands of 
subscribers, who delighted to read the 
accounts of the fashions and the fétes, 
the fun and the foolery of the govern- 
ment, or of their neighbours. But, in 
an unlucky hour, M. Leon Pillet, the 
Ajax of French journalism, took it 
into his unfortunate head to make the 
Journal de Paris a political paper; 
and M. Casimir Perier encouraged 
him in his project. For a very long 
while, the Nowvelliste and M. Mevil 
(since promoted to a good government 
appointment), and the Journal de Paris 
and M. Leon Pillet, carried on the war 
for the government of July against its 
legitimist and republican adversaries : 
the former as the evening, and the latter 
as the morning paper. But the Journac 
de Paris was so stupid that no one 
would read it, though the government 
sent it about all over France gratui- 
tously; and the Journal des Débats 
thought it “a very great shame” that 
so able a paper as itself should be 
looked over, or be paid, at least, so 
badly by the French government, whilst 
it wasted such a quantity of money in 
supporting the Journal de Paris and 
the Nouvelliste. So, at length, the 
ministry of Guizot, Thiers, and Co, 
being dissolved, the Journal de Paris 
was abandoned ; its “ subvention” was 
no longer paid; there were not sub- 
scribers enough to support it without 
the government allowance; and it be- 
came saleable. For some time it was 


* Sinoe the above was written, the Paix has given up the ghost. 
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fortunate enough to receive monthly a 
few thousand francs from M. Thiers, 
but when that extraordinary little per- 
sonage had ceased to “ manage the 
telegraph,” to speculate at the Bourse, . 
and to gain money as president of the 
council, or as minister of foreign af- 
fairs, by gambling in the stocks “ sur 
velour's,” t.e. knowing beforehand what 
he intended to do, either to send the 
funds up or down at his pleasure — 
why, he discovered that the money 
went out faster than it came in, and 
that it would never do to “ pay so much 
for his whistle.” So M. Thiers aban- 
doned the Journal de Paris, M. Leon 
Pillet got a good government appoint- 
ment, and the paper was sold to M. 
Henri Fonfrede. 

M. Henri Fonfrede is the best po- 
litical writer in France. Born at 
Bourdeaux, and attached all his life to 
that city, he is better known in that 
part of his country than he is at Paris. 
His talents are of the highest order. 
Hlis system, both political and com- 
mercial, is complete. For many, many 
years, he has conducted the Memorial 
Bordelais ; undoubtedly, the very best 
provincial journal in France. He has 
advocated the interests of the Bordelais 
merchants, ship-owners, wine-growers, 
and consumers, with untired zeal and 
most surprising ability; and he has 
pleaded for the diminution of the cus- 
tom duties on British iron and coals, 
notwithstanding all the opposition 
which such an advocacy has drawn 
down upon him. In Bourdeaux and 
the Gironde he is nearly omnipotent : 
he can return or displace deputies al- 
most at his pleasure ; and a new can- 
didate on his side of the question 
would not think of starting in that part 
of France without first securing, if pos- 
sible, his support; or, if not, his neu- 
trality. M. Henri Fonfrede has adopted 
the revolution of 1830; but this is the 
most he has done for that event. He 
does not pretend to love it, or to re- 
joice in it, but simply to adopt it. 
Having adopted it, his first desire is 
to render it strong. He is aware, and 
admits, that legitimate monarchies have 
immense advantages over those having 
an origin similar to that of the Orleans 
dynasty of 1830; but he is of opinion, 
that such men as Persil, Guizot, and 
Duchatel, if placed at the head of the 
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government, might, in the end, succeed 
in rendering the new French govern- 
ment as monarchical as he would de- 
sire. When the Guizot political com- 
bination failed, and when Count Molé 
proclaimed the necessity for a general 
amnesty, M. Fonfrede took up the 
cudgels against the count and his sys- 
tem ; and, to this day, denounces it as 
deplorable. M. Fonfrede hates M. 
Thiers — hates the “tiers parti” — 
abhors M. Dupin —loathes all middle 
men of mixed opinions—and makes 
war to the hilt against all coalitions, as 
immoral and unwise. He is power- 
fully assisted in his labours by M. 
Jules Lechevalier (no relation to Mi- 
chel Chevalier, we are happy to 
say); and the Journal de Paris, for 
good, clear, nervous writing (and no 
nonsense), is undoubtedly at the head 
of the metropolitan press. But Messrs. 
Fonfrede and Lechevalier fight with 
broken swords. If they abhor revo- 
lution and hate disorder, then why are 
they not Legitimists! If they do not 
abhor revolution, but, on the contrary, 
adopt that of 1830, then how can they 
proclaim themselves the lovers of order 
and the sworn enemies to the dogma 
of popular sovereignty! Yet no one 
has written so powerfully and so con- 
clusively as M. Fonfrede against that 
doctrine. The Gazette de France has, 
therefore, vanquished the Journal de 
Paris in a controversy which it has 
conducted with M. Fonfrede ; and has 
shewn that that able writer, and honest, 
excellent man, must, to do good, either 
become more royalist or more revo- 
lutionary. The Journal de Paris can- 
not, we should think, pay its proprietors. 
To make the paper more popular as to 
price, its subscription has been re- 
duced from 80 to 40 francs. [ts offices 
are No. 10 Rue d'Alger. It is sup- 
ported by the court, and encouraged 
by Baron Athalin and by Louis Phi- 
lippe. M. Henri Fonfrede, when in 
Paris, has frequent interviews with the 
king. He is constantly labouring to 
“strengthen the monarchy,” i.e. to 
destroy the dogma of popular sove- 
reignty, and advocate tie rights and 
the prerogatives of the throne. He is 


not afraid that the monarchical part of 
sthe constitution will encroach on the 
democratical portion, but just vice versa. 
The aides-de-camp of the king, the 
zealots of the new dynasty—those who 
live in constant fear of émeutes and 
insurrections, look on Henri Fonfrede 
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as a little divinity, and whatever he 
writes is devoured with avidity. If he 
would consent to be a deputy, there are, 
at least, a dozen electoral colleges which 
would return him; but he desires to 
remain a “ plain, honest journalist.” 
Offers of place, honours, and marks of 
distinction, have very often been made 
him; but he has declined all, and in- 
sists on maintaining his privecy, at the 
same time that he exercises his gigantic 
influence over public opinion, not only 
in the south and west, but over all 
France. Just now, indeed, his system 
of rendering the new monarchy strong 
and monarchical has given way to an- 
other bastard system ; viz. that of at- 
tempting, by concessions, to make it 
popular. M. Fonfrede laughs at these 
attempts, and shews, from the past 
history of his country, that all systems 
of concessions in France have been 
fatal to all monarchs and monarchical 
institutions ; and waits with patience 
ull his hour shall come, when new 
exigencies on the part of the demo- 
cracy will render it indispensable to 
return to his system of force. 

Tue ConstiTUTIONNEL is the ne plus 
ultra of a bad journal. To be worse 
edited than it is at present, would be 
quite impossible ; and it has as dirty, 
nasty an appearance, printed on a sort of 
dirty-white paper, in an old-fashioned 
type, and looking as though it belonged 
to the last century. There was a time 
when the Constitutionnel was ably 
edited, and when its opinions were 
influential and its attacks potent. It 
was then the representative of the mon- 
archical opposition under the restora- 
tion, as opposed to the Courier Fran- 
¢ais, which advocated more advanced 
opinions. In those bygone days, the 
sale of the Constitutionnel was im- 
mense, amounting to 15,000 and 17,000 
copies; and as the last page was gene- 
rally full of advertisements, at 30 sous, 
and even higher, per line, the profits 
of the paper exceeded any thing ever 
before known in France. M. Dupin, 
the president of the Chamber of De- 
puties, is one of its largest proprietors. 
They are now very few in number, 
and, in spite of the reduction in the 
sale and in the advertisements, from 
the establishment of rival and superior, 
as well as, in many cases, cheaper pro- 
ductions, the Constitutionnel still pays 
a very large dividend to its small knot 
of proprietors. The habit of remaining 
faithful to the journal you have been 
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accustomed to take in, exists in France, 
even to a greater extent than in Eng- 
land. An Englishman is faithful to 
his wife, his horse, and his dog; a 
Frenchman is faithful to his cafe, his 
mistress, and his journal. A French- 
man is faithful to his journal, because 
from the beginning it has been so kind 
as to think for him. Ile adopts its 
opinions, because he reads no others ; 
and he keeps to the opinions he has 
adopted, because it is too much trouble 
to change them. Of course, we are not 
speaking of the noisy, vehement, and 
democratical portions of society, but 
of those more sedate and steady people 
who live on their little incomes, arising 
from the funds or from the rents of 
houses, or who are engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits or in agricultural la- 
bours. All of these must have a jour- 
nal, will have a journal; and as the 
Constitutionnel contrives to keep up 
to their standard of nothingness, and 
to please them with a little bit of news, 
a little bit of spite against the clergy, 
a little bit of opposition, a little bit of 
loyalty, and a little bit of sham inde- 
pendence, they are quite satisfied with 
their paper, and continue to take it in. 
When Cauchois Lemaire used to write 
in it, the Constitutionnel was taken in 
by those who now subscribe to the 
National, Siécle, and Commerce. Then 
it would thunder away at the Jesuits ; 
and, indeed, was a main instrument in 
driving them from France: but now 
M. Etienne, and some other old ladies, 
write the penny-a-line commonplaces 
of your every-day men, who are satis- 
fied with repeating that ‘rums have 
“riz,” and that sugars have fell.” The 
Constitutionnel is now taken in by 
those sleepy-headed folks existing in 
all communities, and particularly in 
France, who hate to be alarmed or 
disturbed. They read an opposition 
paper, because they did so during the 
restoration ; but the opposition paper 
they read, is one which is as ministerial 
and governmental as it can be, without 
Leing absolutely an official paper. The 
idol of the Constitutionnel, at this mo- 
ment, is M. Thiers. He has been 
nibbling about the purchase of a share 
in the paper; and, as he began by 
being a writer in that journal, he wishes 
to end by being one of the masters. 
It is not known whether the bargain 
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has yet been struck, but it is certain 
that it is devoted, soul and body, to 
the ex-minister of foreign affairs. The 
Constitutionnel has not, as yet, reduced 
its price: it is stillan 80 francs journal. 
Nor has it augmented its size; but it 
publishes supPLEMENTS two or three 
times a-week, into which it compresses 
a great quantity of what it calls literary 
inatter. These supplements are made 
up of pilfered articles: they contain 
nothing original, but the selection is 
not badly got up. It is probable 
that, by and by, the Constitutionnel 
will begin a new tariff of prices and a 
new form and size. If it shall not do 
so, it will, by degrees, sink to rise no 
more. As its old subscribers die off, 
new ones do not come in; and M, 
Dupin may one day find a large por- 
tion of his revenue stopped, by the 
failure of the Constitutionnel.* 

Tue Courter Francais is a manly, 
consistent, honourable journal, of the 
monarchical opposition. Amidst all 
the chances and changes of the French 
newspaper world, the Courier Frangais 
has held on its quiet and reputable 
way. Its doctrines are subversive — 
its politics are revolutionary—its oppo- 
sition is uniform — and its conductors 
are democratic: all this must be ad- 
mitted; and yet, for a journal of that 
colour, of those principles, it is manly, 
consistent, and honourable. It does 
not attack religion, as does the Consti- 
tutionnel. It does not carry on a 
spiteful, stupid warfare, against the 
Legitimists, as do the Constitutionnel 
and the Temps. It does not attack 
even the wise and good acts of the go- 
vernment, as do the Bon Sens, National, 
Messager, and Siécle. Its conductors 
thoroughly understand FOREIGN POLI- 
tics. The questions of the East, of 
Russia, of Poland, of the German Con- 
federation, of the United States of 
America, and of the South American 
republics, are always well treated in 
that paper. Its editors are no smat- 
terers, like the conductors of the Charte, 
the Temps, the Constitutionnel, and the 
Messager: they are profound men, as 
far as acquirements are concerned ; 
but they are, with all this, attached to 
extreme principles in reform, and wish 
to see the institutions surrounding the 
monarchy much more popular than 
they can be in France, if a vestige of 


* The new year has arrived, but the Constitutionnel remains faithful to its size 
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the monarchy is to remain. The Courier 
Francais is a friend to Protestantism. 
That able and excellent Protestant cler- 
gyman, the Reverend Mr. Coquerel, a 
most eloquent preacher, is an occasional 
writer in the journal; and although 
the Courier is very far, indeed, from 
being what may be called a religious 
paper, it advocates, when necessary, 
the cause of Protestantism against any 
attacks or unjust influence on the part 
of the Romish priests. 

The political chief of the Courier 
Francais is M. Odillon Barrot: he is 
one of the best speakers at the French 
tribune. The three best are Berryer, 
Guizot, and Barrot: Thiers and Mau- 
guin are far their inferiors. Thiers, 
now, has the Constitutionnel for his 
organ ; whilst M. Maugin is the pro- 
prietor of the Journal du Commerce. 

The Courier Francais is purely a po- 
litical print; it seldom contains lite- 
rary articles, pays little attention to the 
arts and sciences (except once a-week), 
and is by no means an amusing news- 
paper. M. Chatelain, who is one of 
the directors of the paper, is a man of 
good acquirements and_ respectable 
conduct, and never allows his journal 
to descend into the arena of low wit 
or of personal scurrility. He has 
hitherto obstinately refused both to 
diminish the price of his paper, or to 
increase its size. He relies on the re- 
putation of his journal for its continued 
success; and the support of the Pro- 
testants is not wanting to his under- 
taking. The Courier Frangais is the 
only example of a Paris morning-paper 
which has made no change at all, 
either in its size, price, or manner of 
conducting and editing its paper, not- 
withstanding the revolution which has 
taken place in the Paris press during 
the last eighteen months. It does not 
even publish supplements, as does the 
Constitutionnel ; and what is the more 
astonishing is, that the Courier Francais 
has so held on its way, notwithstanding 
the establishment of a journal of the 
same opinions as that paper, entitled 
the ‘ Siecle,” at 40 instead of 80 francs 
per annum. The Siécle has from 12,000 
to 15,000 subscribers; the Courier 
Frangais has not more than from 5000 
to 6000, at the outside: but with these 
certain, fixed, positive subscribers, it 
is most sashitale that it will, as it can, 
go on, neither turning to the right hand 
nor to the left, but continue to sell 
its paper at a high rate, and to conduct 
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it in a good style. As in France “ all 
come to be kings in their turns,” the 
day will probably come that Odillon 
Barrot will be prime-minister ; and 
the Courier Frangais will then be the 
government journal. That day is, 
perhaps, not so far removed as 1s ge- 
nerally imagined. M. Barrot and the 
Courier Frangais have split with the 
Republican faction, and they are just 
beginning to discover — but only be- 
ginning — that a monarchy in France 
must be strong if it is to resist the 
attacks of the democratic party. 

Tue Journnat pu Commence has 
had many “ups and downs” in its 
eventful career. There was a time, 
and that time lasted some years, when 
the Journal du Commerce and the Mes- 
sager were managed, edited, corrected, 
revised, and every thing else but printed 
and distributed, by two brothers, yclept 
Guillemot. These two brethren re- 
sembled, indeed, the fat and lean kine 
of former days ; for the one looked like 
St. Paul’s cathedral in rotundity, and the 
other the Monument for spareness of 
habit. They were both agreed on one 
point, and that was to smoke from morn- 
ing till night, and to live almost wholly 
on tobacco. One “did” all the “ wit” 
of the two journals — this was the thin 
brother; and the other, all the weight 
and heaviness of these quotidian prints 
—and this was the fat brother. The 
thin brother was a great man in the 
revolution of July, and fought dexte- 
rously behind the barricades. The fut 
brother was a little man in those events, 
and left his witty relative to find plea- 
sure and occupation in such disasters, 
whilst he remained at home deploring 
the fate of the press, and groaning out, 
that if the ordinances of Charles X. 
should be tolerated, ‘* Othello’s occu- 
pation would be gone.” The two bro- 
thers had, however, some notion of trade 
—professed the same political principles 
as the Courier Frangais— and con- 
trived, “by hook or by crook,” to get 
hold of the Commerce, and to publish 
it in the same house as the Messuger. 
The “thin” brother went to the Bourse 
and the saloons; the “fat” brother, to 
the Chamber of Deputies. Both drank 
beer, and lived in rooms of seven feet 
by six, with the bed in the corner, and 
cigars and pipes all over the remainder 
of their little tabernacle. When there 
was an “‘émeule” to be seen, or an 
“insurrection ” to take place, the “thin” 
brother was. always sent to the fray, as 
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he had the best chance of sliding be- 
tween the bullets and of escaping the 
bludgeons. On the other hand, the 
“fat” brother was expected to attend 
at all electoral meetings—go to the 
theatres (except the opera)—be present 
at meetings of creditors and courts of 
law —visit the markets— examine the 
prices current—and make a daily re- 
port of the exchanges, oils, and spices 
of the Exchange and the “ Quartier de 
la Halle.” All this went on very well 
for some time, till the proprietors got 
wearied of obtaining no dividend ; for, 
though the Commerce and the Messager 
were done to the entire satisfaction of 
the Messrs. Guillemot, no one else 
was pleased with the papers. The old 
subscribers dropped off, and no new 
ones arrived. M. Aguado then be- 
came, but in the name of a third party, 
the purchaser of the journals; and as 
the wily Spanish banker expected to 
be attacked by the French press, as 
well as by that of his own country, for 
his transactions with the Spanish trea- 
sury, he took care to assure to himself 
some friends in the press itself. When 
the storm came, M. Aguado was, of 
course, defended by his own journals ; 
and when the storm was over, he en- 
deavoured to get rid of both his under- 
takings, and to leave the Messrs. Guille- 
mot to their fate. Since then, the “ fat” 
brother has been lost sight of. Perhaps 
he has retired on his fortune : we have 
heard that he died. The “ thin” bro- 
ther is an editor of the Siécle; and 
the Commerce is now the property 
of the celebrated opposition deputy, 
M. Mauguin. 

M. Mauguin has purchased the 
Commerce out of the proceeds of his 
very large income, paid by the French 
colonists to defend the slave-trade, and 
protect the rights and interests of his 
employers. It isa most amusing po- 
litical as well as personal fact, that 
M. Mauguin, one of the men who 
most powerfully aided in bringing 
about, and carrying on, the revolution 
of July, made in the name of liberty, 
is now the well-paid agent of the slave 
proprietors of the Isle of Bourbon, and 
of the other French colonies. By pur- 
chasing the Commerce, M. Mauguin 
has assured to himseif for many, many 
years, the valuable post he now holds. 
In that journal he defends colonial 
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interests, pleads the cause of slave 
sugar against the beet-root sugar manu- 
factories, and proves to his clients that 
he is a zealous and sincere friend to 
those who pay him so liberally and so 
well. The Commerce, of course, pleads 
for liberty at home, and for slavery 
abroad ; for the charter at home, and 
for no charter abroad; and its new 
and very able proprietor is seconded 
in his useful labours by a M. Durand, 
whilst M. Mauguin himself attends at 
meetings of an electoral association, of 
which he is the head: the object of 
which is to combine republicanism 
with monarchism, and to unite prin- 
ciples the most discordant. The Com- 
merce is, however, in some respects, a 
special journal. One-third of its co- 
lumns are uniformly devoted to com- 
mercial affairs; and, as it has really 
no competitor in this field, it is not 
surprising that the old price of eighty 
francs is maintained—the old size un- 
changed —and, as in the case of the 
Courier Francais, no supplement num- 
ber published, notwithstanding all the 
changes which have taken place in the 
daily press. The Commerce is “done” 
so economically, that it may just now, 
perhaps, pay its expenses ; especially 
as the colonists themselves will take in 
the paper, conducted as it is by M. 
Mauguin. It is not likely that the 
deputy for Beaune desires to make 
much money out of the affair, but 
simply not to lose any. The politics 
of his journal have, however, endan- 
gered his election at Beaune; and, at 
the moment we are writing, he is 
making a double attack—one at Havre, 
and the other at the before-named town, 
so as, in all cases, to be sure of being 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies.* 
It is by no means impossible that the 
day may come, should the young Duke 
of Orleans succeet his father on the 
throne, that M. Mauguin may become 
the minister of justice ; and to aid him 
in the object of his ambition, or in that 
of being minister of the colonies, he 
has begun at the right end, viz., by 
having a journal of hisown. Journalism 
is the only certain mode of promotion 
in revolutionised France. 

Tue Temps, i.e. M. Jacques Coste. 
M. Jacques Coste, i.c. the Temps. 
If M. Jacques Coste were to die, 
the Temps must be buried with him, 


* M. Mauguin lost his election at Havre, and has offered to resign his post of 
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printing-presses and all. At this mo- 
ment he is canvassing the electors .of 
Blaye, to return him as their deputy : 
but for what purpose? Why, to pro- 
mote the interests of the Temps! The 
Temps was founded by M. Coste — 
has been twice refounded by him — 
has been twice ruined by him —is still 
in a state of the most desperate and 
hideous bankruptcy —and yet goes on, 
and goes on, in spite of wind and 
weather. When the revolution of 1830 
broke out, M. Coste fought like a 
Trojan—really fought with musket and 
sabre ; and, we believe, was wounded. 
He is now decorated with the red ri- 
band of the Legion of Honour. When 
the revolution broke out, M. Coste, in 
defiance of the ordinances, published 
his paper, convoked the editors and 
conductors of the daily press (at least, 
those who would meet), and drew up 
a protest, which led to the arming of 
the people and the civil war in the 
streets of the capital. M. Coste had 
just founded his Temps. He had given 
dinners and svirées, at No. 82 Rue 
Richelieu, to deputies and peers, in the 
very first style; and had founded his 
journal with the money of the members 
of the then centre gauche. His partner- 
ship deed made him sole master, and 
he exercised his authority ‘comme il 
faut.” Being of larger dimensions than 
the ordinary papers, he had to pay a 
larger stamp-duty, and a larger sum at 
the post-office; and these events, to- 
gether with enormous out-goings at 
No. 82 aforesaid, nearly compelled M. 
Jacques Coste to come to a stand-still 
in 1832. The shareholders got savage 
—not vexed, but savage—quite fero- 
cious. That was of no importance ; 
his deed of partnership was too well 
drawn up for even a pin-hole to be 
discovered in it to let in a ray of light ; 
and M. Coste put up his concern to 
sell—bought the journal himself— 
founded a new undertaking— and got 
rid, in the quietest way in the world, 
of his old and obstreperous copartuers. 
When the journal was put up for sale, 
no one could purchase it; for the con- 
ditions of sale were such, that not even 
a madman could be deceived in their 
intentions. M. Coste, and M. Coste 
alone, was the purchaser, or could be; 
and he soon found some new share- 
holders to come forward with the pur- 
chase-money. It was sold for an old 
song. Since that time, M. Coste has 
jobbed on as well as he could; till 
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about twelve months since the esta- 
blishment of La Presse, and other cheap 
journals, at 40 instead of 80 francs, so 
diminished the number of the sub- 
scribers to the Yemps, that its con- 
ducter found it absolutely essential to 
do something to save it from immediate 
ruin. What was to be done? To 
diminish the price of the journal to 40 
frances was impossible : so the plan was 
decided on to maintain the price at 72 
francs instead of 80, but greatly to 
increase the size of the paper. 

The Temps is now as large as the 
London ‘Times, and contains, in one 
way or other, nearly as many words, 
But the arrangement of the Temps is 
most extraordinary. It has lateral co- 
lumns, and transversal columns, and 
topsy-turvy columns ; so that it takes 
a clear year to be accustomed to the 
arrangement of the lines; and takes a 
clear hour, every day, to find out any 
particular subject on which you may 
desire to obtain information. Standing 
advertisements are put sideways on the 
third page, end of third column. Lon- 
don Exchange news is mixed up in 
small print, in a separate column, at 
the right-hand of the first page. Does 
all this appear unintelligible to our 
readers? Well, that is just what it is 
in the Yemps; and if our readers can- 
not understand our description, it is 
not our fault, but that of M. Jacques 
Coste. This immense daily journal, at 
2/. 17s. per annum, of course does 
not pay its proprietors; and, to use 
the words of the immortal conductor, 
* Every uew subscriber to the paper is 
a new loss:” for the best of all possible 
reasons —that a loss is sustained on 
every copy printed. In order, then, to 
go on, two things were necessary: Ist, 
that great efforts should be made to 
obtain advertisements; and, 2d, that 
the Temps should become a ministerial 
paper. It has done both. Count Mol 
has taken the Jemps under his patron- 
age; and, of course, M. Jacques Coste 
defends the cause of his munificent 
friend. ‘ Cela va, sans dire.” How 
long this union will last, must, of 
course, depend upon circumstances ; 
but this much is certain, that the pe- 
cuniary portion of the arrangement is 
so agreeable to M. Jacques Coste, that 
it will not be Ais fault if it be not 
eternal. The best part of the Temps 
is the daily “bulletin,” or leading ar- 
ticle. It is a very succinct résumé of 
all the leading topics of the previous 
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day, both foreign and domestic. It is 
admirably done. The paper is well 
worth the annual subscription of 72 
francs, simply for that succinct résumé. 
It is done fairly and honestly—at least, 
for a liberal print—and saves a vast 
deal of hunting and searching over the 
whole of a paper to learn what there is 
“new.” M. Coste has appointed “ an 
administrator” of the journal, one of 
his relatives, M. Raymond Coste, who 
signs the paper, and manages all that 
he is told to do by his more able and 
cunning director. 

It is said, that the government has 
so far favoured M. Coste as to allow 
him to take from the Treasury his 
“CAUTION MONEY,” of 100,000 francs. 
If this be the case, then, indeed, the 
Temps may scramble on for a long 
time to come ; since the 100,000 francs, 
an increase of advertisements, and a 
ministerial subvention, will ‘ keep the 
pot boiling,” perhaps, for a year, or 
more. After all, one thing is certain ; 
either the government must support 
the Temps, paying monthly its losses, 
or it must, in the end, give up; or else 
increase its subscription, or diminish 
its size. Still, if it should increase its 
subscription, it would lose its sub- 
scribers ; and if it were to diminish its 
size, it would also fail. On the whole, 
it seems impossible that it can last 
long; except that some journals in 
France, like some cats, have nine lives. 
And if Jacques Coste shall be elected a 
deputy,* he may, perchance, get a place ; 
and then again attempt to refound his 
journal on a small scale, and at small 
prices. This is an enigma which time 
only can solve; but we are heartily 
glad we are not shareholders. The 
politics of the Temps have been various. 
In 1830, it was revolutionary. In 
1831, it was anti-Casimir Perier. In 
1832, when that able man made over- 
tures to the Temps, it ceased to abuse 
him. When M. Guizot was in office, 
it railed at him. When émeutes and 
insurrections seemed to bid fair to be 
triumphant, it joined their cause, and 
attacked the government with daily ve- 
hemence and incessant rancour. When 
insurrections and émeutes became un- 
popular from their abortiveness and 
frequency, the Temps veered round. 
When M. Thiers was in the ascendant, 
he was the “national and patriotic 
minister ;” now M. Thiers is nobody, 
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the Temps cannot speak of him with 
civility. Count Molé is the first mi- 
nister who has *‘ understood” M. Coste, 
and has really “come to the scratch ;” 
and his “ billets de mille francs” have 
raised him to the rank of a god in the 
opinion of the conductor of the French 
Times. So much for Le Temps! 

Tue Narionat was established in 
1830, by M. Thiers and Armand Carrel, 
not for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Polignac administration, but for 
that of undermining the government of 
the Bourbons. Prince Tualleyrand, 
though grand-almoner to Charles X., 
was no stranger to the formation of 
this republican journal. He adopted 
the old plan of all his life, * of making 
to himself friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness ;” and seeing, or be- 
lieving, a revolution to be quite in- 
evitable, he resolved on beiug prepared 
for all extremities. When the National 
was founded, the state of the public 
mind was much excited. Charles X., 
by the advice of his ministers, had dis- 
solved the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the nation waited with anxiety to learn 
the issue of the electoral contest. 
Though Thiers admitted that the ma- 
jority of the nation were, in his opin- 
ion, “ centre gauche,” he yet joined 
with Mignet and his friends in creating 
a paper, the object of which was to 
prove to France that the Bourbon dy- 
nasty had been reimposed on her by 
foreign bayonets; that the charter of 
1814 was unsuited to the country ; 
that the treaties of 1815 were humili- 
ating to national honovr and glery, 
independence and dignity; and that 
the first things to be done were to 
“break ” those treaties and “ anend” 
that charter. The appearance of the 
National produced a powerful effect. 
Its articles were written with all the 
nerve and close reasoning of which 
Carrel was the master; or with the 
sparkling, frothy, foaming, excitable 
eloquence of little Thiers. There was 
such a wide difference between the 
language of the old opposition prints 
and that ofthe new paper, that its pub- 
lication was itself almost a revolution. 
It was prosecuted, and acquitted ; it 
was prosecuted, and condemned. It 
had some several thousand subscribers ; 
and Prince Talleyrand found he had 
made no bad speculation. But the re- 
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ductors of the journal then split. Thiers 
attached himself at once to the new 
throne and the new dynasty; and M. 
Guizot made him an under-secretary 
of state. This was a very rapid cleva- 
tion for little Thiers. Carrel was mo- 
mentarily the dupe of M. Guizot, and 
was sent into the west to excite the 
* patriots” to espouse the revolution, 
and take it up against the Vendeans. 
But on his return he discovered that 
the fine promises of republican institu- 
tions had been forgotten, and that M. 
Guizot was preparing to hoist the co- 
lours of a constitutional monarchy. 
T'rom that moment Thiers and Carrel 
separated for ever. Carrel remained 
faithful to his principles, and died the 
victim of his too nice sense of honour. 
Thiers abandoned all his friends, and 
all his professions of youth and man- 
hood ; became one of the chiefs of the 
perty of resistance; and, after vainly 
endeavouring to buy up Carrel with 
silver and gold, offers of places and 
honours, vindictively persecuted him 
the remainder of his days, and even 
implacably pursued him with his ven- 
geance to the grave. There is not a 
more contemptible creature in the uni- 
verse than that man Thiers. 

During the life of Carrel, the Na- 
tional was conducted with unrivalled 
talent. Nothing equal to his leading 
articles have ever appeared in the pe- 
riodical press of any country. He 
drew old things and new from a mighty 
mind, stored with all the facts of 
all ages, arranged in his capacious 
brain in the most perfect order. Le 
soon became the chief of his party, 
and even dictated to the monarchical 
opposition. Such men as Arago, Mau- 
guin, Barrot, Lafitte, Lafayette, Cor- 
menin, and the other chiefs of the po- 
pular party, acknowledged his merits, 
and even bowed before his authority ; 
and it is unnecessary to add that his 
death was the signal of endless divi- 
sions; and that the National, though 
still an able paper, has not so much 
weight as the Courier Francais, or the 
Siecle. It would occupy too long a 
space of time to narrate all the persecu- 
tions to which the conductors of the 
National have been exposed for seven 
years by the new French government. 
“* Many a time and oft” have they 
said, with Jacques Lafitte, “ that they 
ask pardon of God and of man for 
having taken any part in that revolu- 
tion.” One of the multiplied perse- 
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cutions to which the National has been 
so exposed rendered it necessary, in 
1834, to change the title of that jour- 
nal to “ The National of 1834”—the 
title it now bears,—and to re-organise 
the administration and constitution of 
the paper. Its present director is M. 
Charles Thomas, and its chief editors 
Messrs. Bastide and Trelat. It was 
originally established with the sum of 
12,000/., consisting of fifteen actions or 
shares of 800/. each. When Thiers and 


Mignet, the author of the History of 


the French Revolution, withdrew from 
the National, Armand Carrel had the 
shares of 20,000 francs, or 800/., di- 
vided into shares of 5000 francs, or 
200/., each. 

During the life of Carrel the jour- 
nal was so prosperous, that, although it 
had to pay more than 50,000 francs, 
or 2000/., of fines to the government, it 
paid a very handsome dividend, and 
large rate of interest, to the proprietors 
of the sixty shares of 200/. each. But 
the establishment of the forty- franc 
journals in Paris, and the death of the 
unparalleled leader of the republican 
party, have rendered it necessary to in- 
crease the capital of the paper from 


12,000/. to 24,000/., in 2400 shares of 


250 francs, or 10/. each. The halfof this 
capital, or 1200 shares of 250 francs, 
belong to the old shareholders, whilst 
the other half, the present director and 
editors are endeavouring to place 
amongst their republican friends. The 
subscription to the journal is fixed at 
sixty francs instead of eighty ; but the 
shareholders would not agree to reduce 
it to forty, since the 40 and 48 francs 
journals only rely on success in case 
their advertisements should produce the 
sum of from 200,000 to 300,000 frances 
per annum; and the National had no 
right to expect to receive such a sum, 
since its principles would be an obsta- 
cle to the acquisition by it of a great 
number of advertisements. Those who 
advertise, not merely advertise in pa- 
pers of large circulation, but they also 


look to the character of the readers of 


the paper. This will account for the 
fact why the Times has so many more 
advertisements than the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and the Siandard than the Globe. 
So Frenchadvertisers, though they know 
that the National has from 5000 to 
6000 subscribers, which is a very good 
circulation, are aware that the rich 
merchants, bankers, tradesmen, or ca- 
pitalists of France do not even see it. 
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The new director and editors of this 
paper do not, however, seem to doubt 
of its success. It is still conducted 
with more than ordinary talent; and 
though the republican party, as a party, 
is “dead beat” in France—and it 
knows it,— yet the students, young 
men, “ proletaires,” and lovers of ultra- 
representative institutions, are very, 
very numerous; and these all prefer 
the National of 1834. Its conductors 
are mistaken men, but men of good 
faith. 

The Bon Sens is by no means what 
it professes to be by its title. It ad- 
vocates Napoleonism, and yet is a re- 
publican journal. It is always ap- 
plauding the men and the measures 
which stripped France of her rising 
generation, and which left not a hale 
young man to cultivate the fields. It 
is always preaching the doctrines of 
ultra-liberty, at the same time that it 
is ever magnifying the advantages of 
extended territory—-territory so ex- 
tended by the most ravaging and ruin- 
ous wars. 

Now, what “ good sense” there is in 
all this, we confess we are at a loss to 
discover. The Bon Sens has had a 
race of the greatest difficulty ever since 
its commencement. Its conductors, 
one after the other, have been sent to 
prison, Its caution money” has 
been absorbed by fines. Its editors 
have been tried before the court of 
peers, as well as at the court of assizes ; 
but it still finds a gentleman named 
“ Vigoroux” for its gérant, or director ; 
and from year to year it finds funds, 
and subscribers, advertisements, and 
aid, of one sort or other, to keep it 
afloat. Of all the journals published 
since 1830, with the exception of the 
defunct Tribune, it has done the most 
harm to the present order of things in 
France among the working classes. 
Before the law was passed for prohibit- 
ing hawkers of journals from selling 
newspapers in the streets, and before 
the “ eryer’s law” was passed for pro- 
hibiting individuals from crying jour- 
nals for sale, the Bon Sens did a vast 
deal of business in this way. But 
these laws compelled the conductors of 
this journal to adopt a new plan; so 
they dressed their distributors in a 
uniform, and put large boxes on their 
backs, with the words Bon Sens written 
upon them; and then, when any one 
Was anxious to purchase, these distri- 
hutors would go with them into a wiue- 
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house, shop, or “ porte-cochere,” and 
sell them a copy. This system was 
soon attacked by the attorney-general, 
who maintained that this came within 
the meaning of the law against hawking 
journals in the streets; and several 
trials took place, some of which were 


Jor the Bon Sens, and others against it. 


The result has been, that a new system 
was adopted of having “ dépots” for 
the sale of this paper in various parts of 
Paris; and this, with partial hawking 
in houses and shops, keeps this journal 
afloat. There was a time when Can- 
chois Lemaine conducted it; but it 
was too republican for him. Then 
there was a time when Raspail, the 
able chemist, who was tried for his po- 
litical opinions in 1834, conducted it; 
but le was much too scientific for it. 
Then Martin Maillifer, who was tried 
before the court of peers, and acquit- 
ted, was its leading editor; but he was 
too rough for the management of the 
Bon Sens. The chief editor now is M. 
Louis Blane. Its doctrines are ultra- 
republican. Its hatred to Louis Phi- 
lippe is unbounded. It exercises no 
influence over the electoral body, and 
but little over public opinion generally. 
But the Napoleonists support it be- 
cause it supports the Napoleonists. It 
has been often said that Joseph Buona- 
parte has saved the Bon Sens from 
many a bankruptcy; but his private 
friends deny the truth of this statement. 
Tt has been alleged that M. Vander 
Gobbelschroy, the Orangeist Belgian, 
and the General Vander Smissen, his 
friend, both residing in Paris, have, in 
behalf of the king of Holland, aided 
the Bon Sens in keeping its head above 
water ; but this we can scarcely be- 
lieve. There is a M. Boers, who 
boasts of being a friend of the king of 
Holland, who occasionally writes to 
it letters, dated Amsterdam (from the 
Champs Elysées) ; but this proves no- 
thing, since the same M. Boers sends 
his scribble alike to the Bon Sens, 
Messager, La France, and La Qu- 
tidienne. There are some men in 
Paris who, in order to induce others to 
believe that they are individuals of im- 
portance, will devote their lives in the 
service of a particular cause, monarch, 
or principle; though the cause, mo- 
narch, or principle, are any thing but 
benefitted by their useless zeal and mul- 
tifarious movements. The Bon Sens 
maintains its old price of eighty frances, 
and its old size; and the enigma is, 



















how it can still last. Surely, it cannot 
be true, that the Russian embassy at 
Paris encourages its proceedings ! 

Le Monopk is any thing but what it 
professes to be—* the world ;” for it is 
an organ of a very small p sarty,—looks 
with a very partial, limited, narrow 
mind at all questions,—sees no inter- 
ests worth protecting but those who 
are poor, and no good worth enjoying 
but wealth. The war it carries on is a 
war against wealth,--as though a rich 
man was necessarily a robber, and as 
though to possess was a crime. This 
is the capital fault of the late conductor 
of that paper—a man who has made 
more stir in Europe than any one since 
the days of Napoleon Buonaparte—we 
mean the Abbé de la Mennais. His 
most celebrated work is Les Paroles 
d'un Croyant, which has been translated 
into nearly every language of Europe, 
and has had a success wholly incredi- 
ble. The only misery he sees in the 
world is physical misery ; moral misery 
he keeps out of view; and, though an 
abbé, he speaks but little of religion, 
except it be of the “ supremacy of the 
pope,” which is with him indispensa- 
ble to salvation. A few years since, the 
Abbé de la Mennais established his 
own journal, called L’ Avenir, and his 
motto was “ popery and republican- 
ism.” Whata strange compound was 
this! His system was so inconceivably 
absurd, and so palpably contradictory, 
that he could not obtain subscribers ; 
and after a few months of lingering ex- 
istence it expired. Le Monde was 
established by himself and his follow- 
ers to propagate the principles of de- 
mocracy. There can be no mistake on 
this point. Independent of the well- 
known opinions of its avowed con- 
ductors, the prospectus of the paper 
distinetly stated this to be the case. 
Instead of attacking individuals, it at- 
tacks principles. Whilst the National 
rails against the Doctrinaires, Louis 
Philippe, the court, the “ juste-milien,” 
and the Legitimists, the Monde rails 
against none of these by name, but 
really attacks them all, by inveighing 
against their respective systems. Le 
Monde is more anxious for a social 
than it is for a political revolution. It 
sets itself up against the established 
distinctions of human society, and 
wishes to make the poor rich, and the 
wealthy see. As the Abbé de la 
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Mennais desired to give a Roman 
Catholic turn to the journal, his co- 
operation was, after some months, 
found troublesome; and he has now, 
for some time, ceased to take any share 
in the direction of the paper. This is 
rather awkward,—for in all the Fau- 
bourgs of Paris, at the beginning of 
the publication, the founders had 
painted in oil colours, on the sides and 
fronts of houses, and on dead walls, a 
large square of white paint, about 
twenty-four inches square, on which 
was written, in black letters, the follow- 
ing announcement :—‘ 60 francs par 
an. Le Monde. Journal quotidien 
redigé. Par M.De la Mennais. Rue 
Montmartre, No. 39 

Since the withdrawal of the Abbé 
de la Mennais, the permanent oil- 
painted announcements still remain, 
—thus deceiving the unwary into the 
belief, that the popular abbé continues 
to conduct the paper. How the con- 
ductors of Le Monde contrive to “ make 
both ends meet,” we cannot tell. There 
are a very few subscribers, and, of 
course, as few advertisements. It is, 
undoubtedly, the organ of a party; 
but that party is small, and poor— not 
with its own consent,—but small and 
poor because its principles are sub- 
versive, and wholly unphilosophical. 
Le Monde is a sixty franes a-year 
journal, and is published in the old- 
fashioned form and size, without sup- 
plements, or any extra numbers. Since 
1830, so many of these sort of papers 
have appeared, that, until the new 
ones have lasted two or three years, 
little attention is now paid to them. 
In many cases, they have been the 
cause of ruin to persons of small pro- 
perty, who, as in the case of a journal 
called La Justice, established to de- 
fend the rights of a sham Louis XVII, 
have stupidly invested their little all in 
some of these political chimeras. We 
do not accuse the conductors of Le 
Monde of resorting to such artifices ; 
but we should not be at all astonished, 
some fine morning, to learn that “ the 
world had come to an end !” * 

M. Petetin, who was editor of a pro- 
vincial journal at Grenoble, and M. 
Favre, a noted republican, conducted 
the Monde for some months after the 
Abbé de la Mennais had ceased to 
edit it. But they, in their turn, with- 
drew from a concern which offered 
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them no Avenir; and it is now edited 
conjointly by M. Frederick Lacroix 
and by M. Louis Blane, the chief 
editor of the Bon Sens. ‘The Monde 
and the Bon Sens now, therefore, follow 
the same line of politics, and partake 
in all things the same views and 
opinions. As, however, both these 
journals are losing affairs separately, it 
is by no means improbable that the 
“ good sense” of both parties will teach 
them that they had better act as men of 
“ the world,” and make a partnership 
between the two papers. The journal 
will then be called “ the world’s good 
sense ;” or, * the good sense of the 
world.” 

The Messacer, formerly the Mes- 
sager des Chombres, is always ready for 
any thing, “* from pitch-and-toss to man- 
slaughter.” It has changed proprietors 
and editors nearly every year for the 
last ten years, and has been consistent 
only on one point, and that is, “ al- 
ways to be an opposition journal.” Some 
ten years ago, Rothschilds had a small 
share in it, and Aguado a few more. 
Then a M. Grille edited it, whose taste 
for “ novelty” was so great, that, rather 
than not have * news,” he would fill it 
full ofthe most absurd inventions which 
even his fancy could create. The 
Messager is an “ evening” paper; it 
always was so. It was established to 
report with fidelity the proceedings of 
the chambers; but, as during six 
mouths of the year the chambers do not 
sit, during those six months it is com- 
pelled to find other matter. In Eng- 
land, that country of real news, news- 
men, news-lovers, and newsmongers, 
this task is not difficult; butin France, 
so little is understood about “ couriers,” 
“ expresses,” “* second editions,’ “* fo- 
reign correspondents,” and * latest 
news,” that the readers of an evening 
paper in Paris find half the journal 
filled with extracts from the morning 
papers. 

Evening journals are also published 
at such an hour in Paris, that they can 
never go off to the country by that 
day’s post; since the mails leave at 
six, and no paper is printed before 
from seven to eight. ‘Thus the pro- 
vinces are always forty-eight hours be- 
hind hand in official news. This is 
one great fault of the Parisian press. 
This is not, however, exclusively the 
fault of the press, but likewise of the 
post-office, which will not receive any 
journal for the provinces after three. 
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The Messager is indispensable, how- 
ever, to Parisian evening existence. 
The loungers at the “ cafés,” the idiers 
on the Boulevards, the stock-jobbers at 
Tortoni’s, the most regular and faithful 
of all the “ fluneurs” in the wide world, 
could not go to bed without seeing the 
Messager. Not that they believe it, 
not that they respect it, not that they 
confide in it, and, most assuredly, not 
that they adopt its opinions; but the 
Messager is like the “ mont de piété,” 
or “general pawnbroking establish- 
ment,” of Paris, — it takes in every 
thing, from diamonds to paste, from 
pearls to gunpowder. A Parisian’s first 
question is, always, “ What is there 
new?” Tell him “ tha the Seine took fire 


just below the Pont de Grenelle,” or any 


other absurdity equally stupid, and he 
will be satisfied, and will talk, talk, talk 
about it, and about it, till some one 
else approaches whom he has seen be- 
fore, and to whom he then proceeds to 
unfold his newly acquired tale. 

Thus the Messager is the journal of 
the Parisians. It is sold in the thea- 
tres,— it is cried in the Boulevards, 
though contrary to law,— it is to be 
found in the saloons of the minist.rs, at 
the chateau of the Tuileries, i: the 
cafés, and at the restaurants ; but liardly 
ever at private houses. Nof that it is 
an immoral or a vulgar print—by no 
means; but only as no one confides in 
it, and, as it is nothing more than the 


journal of the moment, written at the 


moment, to describe what passes at 
the moment, of course the impressions 
it makes are only momentary, and are, 
in nine cases out of ten, contradicted or 
changed in the same journal of the 
next evening. 

The Messager inserts all reports,— 
gives currency to all rumours, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent,—speaks of 
émeutes with delight, and of insurrec- 
tions with rapture,—speculates on the 
assassination of princes, on the over- 
throw of governments, on the altera- 
tions of constitutions, charters, and dys 
nasties,— lauds all sorts of movements, 
inveighs only against stagnation,— and 
does not care the “ toss up ofa button” 
whether the funds and public credit 
rise or fall 3 or 4 per cent, provided 
there is some striking variation. 

It has sometimes been thought that 
an able, well-conducted, and well- 
informed evening journal would suc- 
ceed in Paris. This is a great mistake. 
After dinner, the Parisians will not be 
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instructed, but only amused. All at- 
tempts at establishing a serious evening 
paper in Paris have, therefore, failed, 
and must continue to do so, until the 
French character shall be wholly 
changed. There are also other physical 
reasons why an evening paper in Paris 
published on a large and respectable 
footing would not do. In the first 
place, if it were published at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, in time to save 
the post, it could no¢ contain a report 
of the parliamentary proceedings of the 
day during the time the houses are sit- 
ting; and unless it could do this it 
would be useless in Paris, and useless 
in the departments,— for in Paris the 
parliamentary discussions are the most 
desired, and the morning papers send 
to the departments by post a small bul- 
letin of the news of the morning, which 
constitutes the difference between the 
“ Paris edition” and the “ department 
edition” of the morning papers. And, 
in the second place, if the journal were 
not published the moment the cham- 
bers were up—that is to say, within an 
hour afterwards — the Messager would 
outstrip it; and even a French poli- 
tician, who gallops always at full speed 
to “conclusions” without premises, 
and to “ results” without facts, would 
scarcely have time to write a serious 
and well-digested leading article in a 
quarter of an hour!! No evening 
journal can succeed in France, until 
the mail shall leave Paris twice a day 
—at nine in the morning, and at nine 
at night,—all newspapers and letters 
being received till within an hour of 
their departure. When that shall be 
the case (and it will be), then an even- 
ing journal at Paris will be a good 
speculation, for the sake of its sale in 
the provinces; and then there will 
certainly be more than one candidate 
in the field. 

The Messager has never, however, 
been a thriving concern, and never can 
be; forthe departments never can take 
it in, since the next day’s morning 
journals contain all it contains, and a 
great deal more, besides the ‘ bulletin 
of the same day’s news ;” and, as to 
Paris, its permanent sale, if ever so 
well done, could never be increased a 
thousand. No one takes in the Mes- 
sager for his own private reading. It 
is taken in at a vast many public and 
private large establishments, for the pe- 
rusal of the multitude,— not for its 
opinigns—never,—but only for its “on 
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dits,” reports, rumours, “ news,” and 
chambers. 

The Messager has not, of course, di- 
minished its prices, or augmented its 
size. It does not fear competition. If 
its subscription were even 100 instead 
of 80 francs, we doubt much that it 
would lose a subscriber. It is as es- 
sential to Paris as oysters and truffles, 

The gérant of the Messager is now 
called “ Auguste Morel,” and the bu- 
reaux of the paper are situate in the 
Rue Coq Heron. This may, however, 
all be changed next week, and the 
editor of to-day become its enemy to- 
morrow. But still, i¢ will always go 
on. It brings in enough revenue to 
pay all who are concerned in it, as 
printers, paper-makers, editors, sub- 
editors, reporters, penny-a-line-men, 
and distributors. How the proprietor 
gets paid it is not easy to guess; but 
still he makes his ten per cent for his 
capital somehow or other; and thus 
they all “ jog on,”—still, and ever 
tricking, but, of course, never thriving. 

La Pressr. We have now arrived 
at the Jack the Giant-killer of the old 
press, and the old journals; and we 
must pause at the commencement to 
take breath, lest Monsieur Emile de 
Girardin should send us a “ cartel,” 
for he is an adept at duelling as well 
as at journalism. ° . 

* # * 
So now, having taken breath, nibbed 
our pen, and placed ourselves in fight- 
ing order, we begin the fray. Three 
cheers for the conqueror ! 

Monsieur Emile de Girardin is the 
son ofa highly respectable, and honour- 
able French general officer. This we 
do not say for fear of his bullets, but 
for fear of speaking an untruth. Ilis 
son is a young man of about 33 to 34 
years of age, who is of a speculative 
turn of mind, thin, light haired, large 
mouthed, elastic, pliable, excessively 
fond of romances and waltzing, ad- 
dicted to wearing very tight boots, and 
to drinking champagne even before 
the soup. Ile has married the finest 
and most handsome woman in Europe, 
Delphine Gay, whose wit, amiability 
and talent, even, if possible, exceed her 
beauty. As we shall be certainly ac- 
cused of being in love with Madame 
de Girardin, we will at once begin, by 
owning that we ave in love with Del- 
phine Gay, 

The son ofa general ofiicer with a 
small fortune cannot. hope to be very 
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rich, and the daughter of a poor author- 
ess can hardly be any thing else but 
very poor. So the patrimony of M. 
Emile de Girardin was not large, and 
the matrimony of Miss Delphine Gay 
was very small. Yet they set out in 
life together, determined to make a 
fortune, and they bid fair of being suc- 
cessful. They have no children to eat 
their bread; and they can, therefore, 
give, as they do, very good dinners. 
At least, so saith common report ; and 
on this occasion we are disposed to be- 
lieve that common report is not a com- 
mon liar. But when a man begins 
with nothing but his wits, and a lady 
with nothing but her poetry, it takes 
some time to fill a large plate-chest 
with silver forks, spoons, and salvers, 
as M. and Madame de Girardin have 
done in the Rue St. George,— the 
aforesaid plate-chest standing in the 
salle d manger, three feet high by four 
feet square. We once had the “ bon- 
heur” to look into this plate-chest, and, 
really, the sight of so much “ siller” 
made our mouths water. But wits and 
poetry, when well employed, will 
sometimes be successful; and _ this 
verily hath been the case with M. and 
Madame Emile de Girardin. One of 
the luckiest “ hits” of M. de Girardin 
was to establish a journal called Le 
Voleur ; or,“ the Thief,” made up of 
the best articles, cut out, pasted to- 
gether, and printed in a thrice a-week 
paper. Of course the journal was li- 
terary. The speculation was success- 
ful,— the idea pleased; and M. de 
Girardin sold his concern for a large 
sum of money. Another good hit was 
to establish a “ fashionable journal,” to 
please the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
it was called La Mode. It exists to 
this day ; but he is xot the proprietor : 
he sold it to the legitimists. During 
the restoration, this “* most handy poli- 
tician” used to be on very good terms 
with the then “ powers that were ;” and 
Sophia Gay, the mother of his wife, 
Delphine Gay (both still living), toge- 
ther with her daugliter, used to say and 
write very pretty things in favour of the 
Duchess of Berri. They were quite 
right in doing this,—for she was the 
patroness of all that was useful and 
good ; and their gratitude for her kind- 
ness and condescension, which they 
feel and express to this day, does them 
great honour. Ilaving succeeded in 
Lie Volew and La Mode, M, Emile 
de Girardin devoted himself. to the 








formation of other enterprises, both li- 
terary and commercial ; and in the end 
succeeded in putting aside a consider- 
able sum of money, with which he ob- 
tained a qualification to become a de- 
puty. In 1834, he went down to Beur- 
ganeuf,asmall place in the department 
of La Creuse, to become a candidate. 
Iie railed against the republicans, 
preached for order and peace, flattered 
some legitimists, and talked over some 
“ patriots ;” and in the end was elected, 
by a small majority, member for that 
arrondissement. As M. de Girardin is 
always in favour of the system of “ turn- 
ing the honest penny,” he resolved on 
making some use of his new appoint- 
ment; and, accordingly, brought out the 
dazzling prospectus of his splendid no- 
tion of the French Panthéon Littéraire. 
As usual, M. de Girardin had recourse 
to “ actions,” or “ shares ;” and the 
idea of publishing in French all the best 
works of all the best authors, and, 
above all, ancient authors, of all coun- 
tries, was so striking and inviting, that 
the shares were soon taken to a large 
amount, and the concern went on. 
The selection made has not, however, 
been good. The public has been ra- 
ther disappointed ; and, but for the as- 
sistance afforded him by the govern- 
ment, in 1836 and in 1837, it is very 
probable that the company would have 
stopped, in default of funds. But M. 
Guizot and M. de Salvandy, M. Mont- 
alivet and M. Duchatel, have all en- 
couraged the undertaking; and, spite 
of wind and weather, and “ terrible 
squalls” about the affair in the cham- 
ber of deputies, only last session, the 
Panthéon Littéraire still goes on. 
These various successes, and others 
of a commercial nature to which we 
need not refer, induced M. Emile de 
Girardin, in 1836, to set about the 
establishment of a CHEAP DAILY JOUR- 
nat. Up to that time, the annual 
subscriptions to ait the Paris journals 
had been 80 francs; but he proposed 
to publish a paper of the same di- 
mensions, and containing much more 
original and interesting matter, for 40 
francs. Now, the veriest babe in jour- 
nals and politics, in business, printing, 
and newspapers, knew this quite well, 
that such a paper, at such a price, might 
sell extensively, but must, whilst the 
stamp-duty and postage charges should 
remain the same, be a losing concern 
to all who engaged in it as proprietors, 
For, inasmuch as the mere printing, 
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stamp, paper, and postage, or distribu- 
tion, would cost more in the year than 
the sum charged, it followed that the 
greater number of subscribers there 
should be, the greater would be the 
amount of loss. For, in France, as we 
have already observed, the papers are 
published every day in the year, except 
on five fete days; so that for 40 francs 
per annum a subscriber to La Presse 
would have at Paris 360 journals. 
Now, 40 francs are 800 halfpence, or 
sous ; and, therefore, each journal 
would cost the subscriber at Paris who 
paid a year's subscription at once, only 
two sous and a quarter of a sou per 
day. Yet the stamp costs one sou, and 
the distribution a quarter of a sou ; so 
that only one sou per paper would re- 
main for printing and paper, as well as 
for all the direction, editing, authors, 
correspondence, and bad debts, &c , of 
the undertaking. ut then the “ ap- 
VERTISEMENTS” were relied on. These 
were to cover all the losses, and to 
make the concern splendidly profitable. 
But this was not quite so clear to the 
foresighted as it was to M. de Girardin 
and his sanguine shareholders, who 
were so obliging as to subscribe 700,000 
francs, or 28,000/. sterling, and to 
place it in hishands. In the summer of 
1836, La Presse appeared, and it was 
assailed on all hands as a reckless un- 
dertaking, which would involve all 
who were concerned in it (except M. 
de Girardin) in absolute ruin. If M. 
de Girardin had adopted the scale of 
50 instead of 40 francs, he would have 
succeeded, making the subscription 58 
francs for the provinces, instead of 48, 
as at present. Amongst the most ve- 
hement, and, of course, able, assailants 
of La Presse and of M. de Girardin 
was the National, and its then accom- 
plished conductor, Armand Carrel. 
For one of these attacks, satisfaction 
was demanded, and both parties were 
wounded ; but Carrel mortally ; and 
his country lost in him one of her most 
able and profound writers. 

For a long time, this injured ma- 
terially the speculation of M. de Gi- 
rardin; and several of those who had 
embarked with him in the undertak- 
ing forsook him in the hour of his de- 
plorable notoriety. But as the French 
are very “ oblivious” of their troubles, 
and very fond of saving as well as of 
getting money, the public soon forgot 
the fatal duel, and turned once more to 
the cheap Presse. The journal was 
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governmental. It espoused the cause 
of peace and order, was neatly printed, 
and on the whole well got up; and in 
the end “ the money came rolling in.” 
M. de Girardin was soon followed in 
his example by other cheap journals, 
—some since given up, some now more 
prosperous. The odium became di- 
vided, and the founder of Lu Presse 
devoted all his soul to the success of 
the enterprise. In this he was aided 
by the government,—not in the way of 
money, but of news and protection ; 
and at the end of last year the share- 
holders had only lost 105,714 francs of 
their money. This M. de Girardin 
called great success, as he had still 
600,000 francs to work upon. In the 
first six months of this year, the sum of 
316,391 francs was received for sub- 
scriptions, and the advertisements 
brought in 42,645 francs. ‘These sums, 
together with interest on a portion of 
the capital invested in the funds, made 
the receipts amount to 361,340 francs. 
The expenses for those six months 
were, however, as follows :— 





Francs. 
Editing ...cccccessvvccece 35,941 
Composition .......+6++5+ » 19,882 
Administration............ 13,214 
Paper.....+. ssseecsenseceos, BRAG 
StUMpS «6. ee eerceeeeeece 130,906 
Drawing off the errns 29.907 
work)....sesees wwe 
Folding....... ive arenm 8,025 
Delivering and postage .... 97,510 
To these were added the ex- 
penses of establishing the 
journal, amounting to 53,836 
461,624 


The result of the whole matter is, 
that at the end of the rinsr year the 
proprietors have for ever lost of their 
capital the sum of 204,006 francs. 
Still M. de Girardin consoles himself 
with the reflection, that in July last 
there were remaining,— 


Francs. 
1. The caution money of 100,000 
2. Stock in the bank ...... 100,000 
S TOG vedsevvcsess 39,686 
6; BMS: kicddces itiecess CQO 
5. In the banker’s hands.... 155,555 
and 


6G. Shares reimbursed ...... 65,250 





495,994 


495,994 francs in hand 
204,006 francs sunk and lost 


700,000 original capital, 
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So that the sum in hand, as above, 
and the loss of 204,003 francs in the 
first year, made up the original capital 
sum of 700,000 francs. 

We have supplied our readers with 
these details, because they let them, as 
they let us, into the secrets ofa Paris 
journal. ‘Chey shew us how badly the 
editors are paid,—how much is ex- 
pended in stamps and postage,— and 
how impossible it is for men of real 
merit and morals, who would be above 
bribes, and incapable of stock-jobbing 
and tricks, to get their bread out of 
such an undertaking. Let us hear no 
more, we beg, of any comparison be- 
tween a French and an English journal. 
A Paris daily paper, publishing 360 
days in the year, pays but 28601. to all 
its editors, sub-editors, and contribu- 
tors, —foreign correspondents,—and re- 
porters, both parliamentary, judiciary, 
theatrical, and miscellaneous—i. ¢., not 
quite 8/. per day. Tell this to the 
Times, the Standard, the Post, the 
Herald, the Chronicle, and the Sun, 
and they will scarcely believe it. Nor 
let it be supposed that this is the only 
similar case in France. We have be- 
fore us the “accounts” of the National 
and the Journal de Paris—journals of 
the most opposite character,— and 
their expenditure for talent and news 
is equally meagre and insufficient. 

The history we have thus supplied 
of the origin and progress of La Presse, 
will give the clue to all that we have 
said as to the old and new prices of 
the various Paris journals. The great 
revolutionist was the little M. Girardin, 
who is, at the moment we are writing, 
once more a candidate at Bourganeuf, 
and once more engaged in a dispute 
with the National, which bids fair for 
another duel between the editor of that 
journal and the director of La Presse. 
M. Emile de Girardin is one of those 
who will “ make haste to be rich ;” so 
he runs a great chance of dying poor.* 

As to La Presse, its chance of exist- 
ence is that of the abolition of the 
stamp-duty of a soz, or halfpenny, on 
all French papers. Should that be the 
case, and should the present subscrip- 
tion prices to the journal be maintained, 
it might still become even a profitable 
affair. But if this shall not be the case, 
the end must be ruin. The chief editor 
is an admirable and logical writer 
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named Granier de Cassaignac ; and 
De Balzac, Alexandre Dumas, Méry, 
Gautier, and some others, publish their 
novels and original essays in the co- 
lumns of this paper, in return for the 
miserable payments which are doled: 
out to them by its half starved admi- 
nistration. 

One of the projects of M. de Gi- 
rardin, in establishing La Presse, was 
io combine in the same paper, to a 
greater degree than had ever theretofore 
been done, politics and literature. He 
accordingly addressed himself to Alex- 
andre Dumas, and to Balzac, who have 
published their novels—new novels, we 
mean—in his journal. Their new novels 
have thus come out in numbers; but, 
we believe, the plan has not succeeded : 
for, just as “ the plot thickens,” and 
the tale becomes interesting, the five 
or six columns are full, the “ maker- 
up” of the paper can put into his 
journal “no more matter;” and the 
reader is kept in suspense till the fol- 
lowing day, or till the uext time that the 
Presse is to contain the continuation 
of the story. Some of the feuilletons 
of the paper are admirable, especially 
those written by Madame de Girardin, 
under the fictitioustitle of “TheViscount 
de Launay.” These appear every Sa- 
turday, and contain, in a most amusing 
and piquant attire, all the literary, 
artial, and fashionable news of Paris 
for the week. Not one word of polities 
ever appears in that portion of the 
journal ; and the “ Courier de Paris” 
of Madame de Girardin (for such is 
the title of her articles on Saturday) 
are well worth, in the year, the whole 
subscription for the entire paper. This 
we do not say from gallantry, or affee- 
tion to Delphine Gay, but in justice to 
her rare merit, and real ésprit. 

We have dwelt at great length on 
the history and character of La Presse, 
because it supplies the broad line of 
demarcation between the old and the 
new journalism of France. No revolu- 
tion can be more revolutionary than 
the one effected by M. de Girardin. 
le has disturbed all the financial cal- 
culations of papers which have existed 
twenty and thirty years. He has forced 
even the Débats, the ‘Temps, the Na- 
tional, the Quolidienne, the Journal de 
Paris, the Paix, the Monde, La France, 
the Constitutionnel, the Guazetle de 


* M. de Girardin has avoided the duel, and got once more returned deputy at 
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France, besides all newly established 
journals, to diminish their prices or in- 
crease their size; and they all bear 
towards him the deadliest hate. It is 
curious that he has not yet fallen a 
victim ; but he seems destined to fight 
many more duels. One of his latest 
projects has been to endeavour to pre- 
vail on Count Molé to publish an 
official paper (of course, without stamp, 
as it would be robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, for the government to pay a 
stamp-duty to itself) at the lowest pos- 
sible price,—say eighteen franes per 
annum. This it could do, as its edi- 
torial department would cost next to 
nothing, and its printing and paper 
would be much cheaper than any pri- 
vate establishment could procure it. 
Besides this, the government would 
not require any “ caution money” for 
its own journal, and no postage for its 
circulation. M. de Girardin wishes 
the paper so published to be simply a 
journal of official and positive facts, 
and not of polemics. He calculates 
that such a paper would obtain one, 
two, or even three hundred thousand 
subscribers ; and it is not at all impro- 
bable that he is right. Count Molé 
has not, however, adopted the proposal, 
but has preferred M. Jacques Coste and 
Le Temps. Still M. de Girardin per- 
severes ; and if he be not shot in some 
of his approaching duels with the re- 
publican editors of the National, it is 
not at all unlikely that he will finally 
succeed in founding this official cheap 
journal of facts and documents. And 
now, M. de Girardin, we must bid you 
farewell. 

The Siice, or the “age we live in,” 
has been founded by the constitutional 
opposition in France, with a large ca- 
pital, and at the same prices as La 
Presse. Its form is the same, its plans 
the same ; and almost the only differ- 
ence is in the politics of the two journals. 
The Siecle professes, of course, great 
respect and veneration for the reigning 
dynasty, and the revolution of July ; 
but it is, like all its brethren of the 
same “ nuance” in opinions, a liitle 
bit hypocritical. Its foreign department 
is done better than the Presse—its 
home department not so well. It is 
more instructive and more political 
than its rival; but it is less amusing, 
and less literary. Its success —that is 
in obtaining subscribers—is prodigious, 
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having some twelve or fifteen thousand 
in Paris and the provinces ; but its ad- 
vertisements are not near so numerous 
or well-paying as those of La Presse. 
And this appears to us a suitable mo- 
ment for saying a few words as to the 
scale of advertising prices in France. 
Advertising in France is divided into 
two classes: first, advertisements in 
the regular advertising columns; and, 
second, paragraphs called ‘ réclames,” 
which are inserted in the body of the 
paper, and which pay a higher price, 
as they would appear to be the ob- 
servations of the editor, not having the 
spiteful word “ advertisement” pre- 
fixed to them. Thus, in a French 
paper, an inventor praises his own 
patent or discovery, a shopkeeper his 
own articles of sale, a painter his own 
pictures ; and sometimes an author his 
own book, a poet his own verses, and 
a musician “ his delicious execution ”’ 
on the piano or the harp. These ad- 
vertisers, however, must pay much 
higher prices, as the following scale 
will shew. We have given the prices 
in English money, that it may be more 
intelligible to the general reader. 


Per line for Per line for) 








Name of Journal, |cqmmen paragraphs 
| ments, journal. 
| a «@ & dd, 
Constitutionnel.. | 0 8 Ceo 
LPORORE: 260000 0 8 0 oOF| 
Gazette de France| O 8 1 oO] 
PD ccccon an 0 11 1 2° | 
Courier Frangais..| 0 74 i 0 
Temps .cccccee! O 6 O 11 
National ...... 0 6 1 0 
Quotidienne .... 0 8 1 0 
Ree 0 10 $ 3 
Journal de Paris..| 0 5} 1 0} 
La France ..... ot eS 0 8 
‘La Monde ...... | 0 0 8 


54 | 

The great diversity in the prices of 
advertising, in the above and other 
journals, arises from the following cir- 
cumstance: Journals of small circula- 
tion endeavour to tempt advertisers to 
insert advertisements in their paper, 
because the prices are small; whilst 
the directors of journals of large circu- 
lation, knowing that advertisements 
must come to them, keep up their 
prices. But even this rule does not 
always hold good; for certainly the 
Constitutionnel has not near so large a 


* No paragraphs admitted 
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sale as the Gazelle, and yet its rate for 
paragraphs is higher; and certainly the 
Débats has q greater sale than the 
Constitutionnel, and twenty times its 
influence and respectability, and yet 
their rates for advertising are the same 
for ordinary advertisements. A great 
putt, however, of the advertising busi- 
ness in Paris is conducted by agents, 
or courtiers d’annonces. These gentle- 
men walk about, from day to day, all 
over Paris, visit the manufactories, 
large shops, inventors, patentees, book- 
sellers, authors, dentists, and quack 
doctors, of the metropolis, and obtain 
from them their advertisements and 
money, and get them inserted at a 
cheaper rate than they could do them- 
selves in the journals the advertiser 
may prefer. The courtier, or agent, 
or broker, is paid a liberal commission 
by the journal. Some of these agents 
make very large incomes. M. Rogier 
is the most successful. 

But to return to the Siecle. It will 
be seen, from the preceding scale, that 
this journal charges nearly double the 
price of any other paper for paragraphs 
in the body of the print. Yet, though 
this be the case, it is eminently for- 
tunate in obtaining them; and its ad- 
vertising revenue is improving. The 
political editor of the Siécle is M. Cham- 
bolle. Its literary editor is M. Des- 
noyers; and its director, M. Dulacq. 
It has hitherto escaped prosecutions ; 
and if the stamp-duty should be taken 
off, and the postage charge on journals 
reduced, why it is not at all impro- 
bable that it may be made a very pro- 
fitable undertaking. If not, the Siecle, 
like the Presse, must come to ruin, 

The Journat Generac De FRANCE 
is a new 40 francs per anuum paper. 
It is the property of Messrs. Duclesel 
and Rostaing, of the Rue Lafitte, who 
are money-making men, and very suc- 
cessful. It is the only 40 francs a-year 
paper which can pay; and as nearly 
all of its subscribers are in the pro- 
vinces, and they pay 48 frances per 
annum, it is to these gentlemen a very 
good affair. ‘They edit it themselves. 
A gentleman named Lambert signs the 
paper as “ gérant responsable ;” and as 
the getting up of the paper is so very 
cheap, the size small, and the adminis- 
tration costs next to nothing, it pro- 
ceeds in its quiet course, and is a 
respectable and good commercial un- 
dertaking. It has not a particle of 
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talent or of taste, but it is full of facts ; 
and farmers, shopkeepers, and little 
rentiers in the provinces, take it in, 
because it never disturbs their repose, 
nor wounds their prejudices — and’ 
only costs 48 francs per annum. 

L’Evrore is conducted by the 
Marquis de Jouffroy. He is a royalist 
speculator, well known to Don Miguel, 
having served him with fidelity and 
success—well known at Rome, as 
having established a bank in opposi- 
tion to Torlonia—and well known at 
Paris as a most indefatigable and 
zealous legitimist. This is also a 40 
francs per year paper. Its principles 
are royalist — i.e. in favour of the 
Duke of Bordeaux in France, of Don 
Miguel in Portugal, and of Don Carlos 
in Spain. It defends the cause of the 
Emperor of Russia against the Poles, 
of the King of Holland against the ras- 
cally Belgians, and of monarchical 
principles against democracy. It has 
had some vigorous and able articles in 
favour of the King of Hanover; and 
keeps pretty clear, or as clear as it can, 
of the pope and religious controversies. 
It attends more to foreign than it does 
to domestic politics. It is more, how- 
ever, of a news-paper than either; but, 
then, it is not sufficiently choice in the 
selection of its news, and is too much 
inclined to deal in the fabulous of the 
Messager. It has lately made some 
fearfully sad mistakes, and has injured 
its reputation for veracity. The gérant 
responsable of the paper is the Count 
de Perdreauville, of whom no one 
knows any thing except that he is 
ready to go to prison for his principles. 
The Europe relies for its success on its 
low prices, and on the moderate scale 
of its expenditure for management and 
editing. But this alone will not do. 
The royalist cause in France wanted 
no new champion. It had the Gazette, 
the Quotidienne, the France, and the 
Mode, at Paris; and had, as it still 
has in the departments, many very able 
organs. The Europe was not, then, 
wanted ; and it is more than probable, 
either that it will fall altogether, or 
become united to one of the previously 
existing legitimist prints. 

La QuvuoTipIeNNE is the most sen- 
sible, best conducted, most consistent 
royalist paper in all France. During 
the restoration, it was conducted by 
the Baron de Brian, with great zeal, 
talent, and integrity ; but it was then 
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too much governed by the priests, and 
was even more a High Catholic than a 
royalist print. 
1830, the more enlightened and philo- 
sophical portion of the royalist party 
have perceived that it must adopt 
another course, in order to be useful 
and successful. The Baron de Brian 
has, therefore, resigned its manage- 
ment; and the Duke de Valmy, the 
Viscount Lostanges, the celebrated 
royalist writer, Laurentie, and the 
great scholar, Michaud, are amongst 
its conductors or editors. The eloquent 
Berryer also assists at its deliberations ; 
but not to write—- only to counsel and 
direct. The Quotidienne has steered 
clear of the absurdities of the Gazette ; 
and it is the consistent and zealous 
opponent of O'Connell and agitation, 
whilst the Gazetie defends and ap- 
plauds the Irish Destructives and 
Papists. The Quotidienne is the most 
enlightened defender of monarchical 
doctrines in Europe. It has separated 
itself from the intrigues of the Papist 
party in Belgium, to do justice to the 
King of Holland ; and though that re- 
volution, which drove the most virtuous 
monarch from the throne of Belgium, 
was brought about by the Romish 
priests, it has not hesitated to attack 
and to beard them. Don Carlos finds 
in the Quotidiennel is best in supporter 
France ; as he does in England in the 
correspondent of the Morning Herald, 
and the editor of the Morning Post. 
Don Miguel is also ably defended by 
the Quotidienne. But the delicaie and 
difficult question of Poland is exa- 
mined, and touched upon with kind- 
ness, though with truth. In France, 
the Quotidienne is of course “ Henri- 
Quinquiste.” It never espoused the 
rights of Charles X. or of the Duke 
d'Angouleme to be kings, after their 
acts of abdication at Rambouillet ; 
but, on the contrary, at once pro- 
claimed that the Duke de Bordeaux 
had the sole right to be King of France. 
Soon after the revolution of July 1830, 
a royalist journal of great merit was 
formed, entitled Le Renovateur. It 
existed two or three years, and was 
then merged in the Quotidienne. The 
editors of the Renovateur became edi- 
tors of the Quotidienne, and brought to 
the old paper their talents, genius, and 
moderated and improved principles. 
The foreign correspondence of the 
Quotidienne is most excellent ; and its 
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Carlist news from Spain is the best and 
least exaggerated of that side published 
in France. Since the revolution of 1830, 
it has often been prosecuted, and has 
frequently been convicted, notwith- 
standing all the efforts made in its 
favour by its eloquent and zealous de- 
fender, M. Berryer. Many and many 
a long month of prison has been en- 
dured by its gérants ; but it has of late 
become more cautious in its phrase- 
ology, without in the least abandoning 
its principles. One of its former edi- 
tors, Nettement, has left it, and joined the 
Gazette. Thisis greatly to be deplored. 
Nettement is certainly one of the most 
“ spiritual ” writers in all France. 

The Quotidienne has maintained the 
old form and size of its paper, notwith- 
standing all the revolutions in the press 
in Paris; but it has been obliged to 
reduce its price to sixty francs, in con- 
sequence of the Europe being esta- 
blished at forty. The royalists and le- 
gitimists greatly prefer the Quotidienne 
to the new journal ; and the pecuniary 
affairs of the former paper must be 
most excellent. No British Conserv- 
ative can desire to see or read a better 
paper than the Quotidienne — except, 
unfortunately for itself and society, 
that its conductors are Roman Ca- 
tholics, instead of Protestants. 

The Gazerre pve France is the 


journal of M. de Genoude, well known 


for the active correspondence he kept 
up with the Irish Roman Catholic 
party from) 1820 to 1830, urging them 
on to demand what was impiously 
termed ‘* Catholic Emancipation,” or 
to revolt unless it was conceded. 
M. de Genoude, since the loss of his 
amiable and accomplished wife, has 
taken sacerdotal orders, and is now the 
Abbé de Genoude. The abbé is, how- 
ever, much more of a politician than a 
priest; though he aspires to nothing 
short of a cardinal’s hat and canon- 
isation. It is very possible that the 
abbé even sometimes dreams of being 
pope before he dies; and, should 
such an event transpire, he will be the 
most zealous and persecuting head of 
the Romish church ever yet known. 
The Gazette de France is, like the 
abbé himself, the advocate of the most 
opposing doctrines, dogmas, and prin- 
ciples in the world; and we cannot 
shew this more strikingly than by the 
following tabular arrangement of his 
and its conflicting sentiments. 
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The Gazette and the Abbé de Genoude contend for :— 


1. The divine right of kings ; and yet 
2. Contend for monarchical institu- 
tions ; and yet ..coceccccecpeccvecs 
3. Assert that revolt is never justi- 
fiable ; and yet re 
4, Condemn all representative insti- 
tutions, and, above all, the English form 
of government ; and yet sees 
5. Maintain that the monarchies of the 
north of Europe are models of govern- 
ment; and yet....... pvieeipeence 
6. Affect to be greatly concerned for 
the independence of Poland ; and yet .. 
7. Allege that they desire the union of 
parties in France; and yet .......... 
8. Preach up the doctrines of obedience 
and order ; and yet 


sees ewer 


eevrene 


eee eee reer eeeene 





Thus the Gazette blows hot and 
cold, calls black white, and inculcates 
the most contradictory opinions, at the 
same time, and in the very same day’s 
paper. Those who do not see the 
wisdom and propriety of this it de- 
nounces as dunces and fools; and 
those who do not attack it are claimed 
as converts to its opinions. M. de 
Genoude made a large fortune by the 
Gazette, and he is still increasing it. 
When M. de Villele was prime minis- 
ter, he made that journal his organ; 
and in those times it did not talk the 
nonsense it does now. It was thena 
consistently royalist paper. It is now 
half-radical, half-royalist. 

M. de Genoude is a very handsome 
and a very able man. In conversation, 
he is the most eloquent man in France ; 
and the purity of his style, and his per- 
fect pronunciation, cannot possibly 
escape notice. Ile is amiable and 
kind-hearted, generous and charitable, 
domestic and sincere; but he is the 
author of the most stupid and bastard 
system of demi-royalism, demi-radi- 
calism, and popery, ever yet invented 
in the history of the world. 

When the revolution of 1830 broke 
out in France, M. de Genoude was 
wholly unprepared for the event ; and 
instead of remaining at his post, and 
advocating the cause of his royal pa- 
trons and friends, he set off into the 
country and hid himself. This act of 
cowardice on his part will never be 
forgiven by the royalist party; and 
gave rise to the separation which took 
place between himself and Berryer. 


1. Take the part of the Belgian priests. 


2, Plead for universal suffrage. 


2 


3. Urge the Irish to rebellion. 


4. Call for States-general and Electoral 
** mandats ” in France. 


5. Attack the Protestant kings of 
Prussia, Holland, and Hanoyer. 

6. Espouse the cause of the Emperor 
of Russia on all occasions. 

7. Call for the persecution of the Pro- 
testants. 

8. Call for the union of Legitimists, 
Republicans, Whigs, Radicals, and Re- 
formers, to overthrow the present French 
government, 


De Genoude would now give half his 
fortune if he had not been guilty, at 
so critical a moment, of this act ofa 
poltroon and a runaway. Charles X., 
whilst living, was so offended with 
De Genoude for his cowardly conduct 
in the hour of peril, that he never for- 
gave him, but established the journal 
called La France, and which is to this 
hour the organ of the ex-royal family. 
The abbé is assisted in the daily 
preparation of his journal by some 
very able and powerful writers. He 
has also some regular correspondents 
at various parts of Europe, and does 
what he can to obtain Carlist news 
from Spain. Tlere, however, the Quo- 
tidienne beats him hollow. Don Carlos 
does not like the Gazette, but reads 
with attention and respect the Quoti- 
dienne. M. Lubis, the coadjutor of 
M. de Genoude, conducts the foreign 
department, and does it with tact and 
cleverness ; but he is obliged to con- 
form to the jacobinical principles of 
the chief director. The Gazette has 
been very often fined, and its gérants 
sent to prison, since 1830; and M. de 
Genoude has been several times ar- 
rested, accused of being engaged in 
plots against the state. But he has 
always heen acquitted of these charges ; 
for he is too prudent an advocate to 
endanger his liberty, fortune, or life, 
for the cause he defends. Oh, whata 
difference there is between the Abbé de 
Genoude and the immortal Berryer ! 
The Gazette las been at variance 
with the old royalist party in France 
on a most important point. The old 
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royalists, such as Villele, Clermout, 


Tonnerre, Chateaubriand, and men of 


that stamp, have refused to take the 
oath of allegiance, either as peers, 
deputies, electors, or functionaries. 
The consequence of this refusal has 
been that they would not proceed to 
the elections. The Gazette, on the 
other hand, has urged the royalists to 
take the oath, as they pay taxes, 
because forced to do so; but not to 
consider their consciences as bound by 
either measure. If all the royalists had 
adopted this advice, there would have 
been upwards of one hundred, instead 
of twenty, royalist deputies ; but they 
would not do so, and, therefore, so 
few legitimist candidates have been 
returned. 

The Gazetie has refused to lower its 
scale of subscriptions, either for the 
capital or the provinces; but it has 
been obliged greatly to augment its 
size. The increased success of the 
Quotidienne, the establishment of the 
Europe, and the adoption of the Débats 
by some lukewarm legitimists, who 
were formerly readers of the Gazette, 
have done that paper great injury; but 
it has still some 10,000 subscribers, 
and it is a very valuable property and 
a source of great income to the abbé. 

The Gazette, on the whole, is a very 
bad paper. It injures conservative 
principles by its radicalism and popery. 
It divides the royalist party in France. 
It makes the cause of real conserv- 
atism appear ridiculous, by the absurd 
schemes and stupid systems it broaches 
in its name. It is not, however, at all 
likely that it will make any change in 
its direction or policy. It is false, 
superstitious, and contradictory ; but it 
brings in “ grist to the mill”—and, 
above and before all things, the abbé 
loves money. 

The France (La France) was esta- 
blished with the money of the Duke de 
Blacas, the ex-royal family of France, 
and the Jesuits of Fribourg. It was so 
established some time after the revolu- 
tion of 1830; and, till within a year 
since, was edited by a Count Delisle, 
well known, in 1825 and 1826, in the 
rules and prison of the King’s Bench, 
London, as the tallest man in the 
Borough, and as the indefatigable 
agent of King’s Bench prisoners, and 
the inventor of “ portable and in- 
odorous water-closets!” But though 
the Count Delisle’s early life is rather 
to be passed over than examined, it is 
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most certain that no man in France, 
—not even Carrel himself— could 
conduct with more talent and tact 
than he did the journal called La 
France during the time he managed it. 
On the death of Charles X., however, 
he lost his great friend and supporter ; 
and since then he has been pushed 
from the seat of office, and compelled 
to retire from the journal he founded. 
This is hard enough ; and, from all we 
have heard, the poor count merited 
much better treatment. Since his with- 
drawal from the paper, it has become 
vapid and dull; and unless it be sup- 
ported, cotile qui cottte, by the Duke 
and Duchess d’Angouleme, it must fall. 
La France always maintained, whilst 
the Count Delisle directed it, that the 
abdications signed at Rambouillet by 
Charles X. and the Duke d’Angouleme 
were forced acts, and therefore not 
binding ; and, accordingly, it insisted 
that Charles X. was “‘ King of France 
and Navarre” during his life, and that 
the Duke d’Angouleme was his suc- 
cessor by the title of Louis XIX. The 
Duke d’Angouleme at length, however, 
insisted, soon after the death of his 
father, that he should only thenceforth 
be styled the Count de Marne; and 
the Irance was most reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit the Duke de Bordeaux, 
or “ Henry V.”’ as its king. This ad- 
mission it has never made with a good 
grace ; and Ilenry V. has a much more 
faithful servant and sincere partisan in 
the editor of the Quotidienne. The re- 
sponsible gérant of La France is now 
the Baron de Verteuil de Feuillas, a 
respectable old man of the last régime. 
It has been compelled, by the publica- 
tion of L’ Europe at sixty francs, to re- 
duce its subscription to that sum ; but, 
to make up for this, it is the smallest 
daily journal now published at Paris. 
Its feuilletons are very clever ; and there 
is a royalist writer, named Henri de 
Bonald, who sometimes supplies some 
very good leading articles. On the 
whole, it is very probable that either 
France will join Europe, or Europe 
will join France, and so, between the 
two, contrive to make out a decent 
living. Such journals as these cannot, 
however, afford to supply their con- 
ductors or editors with “ truffled phea- 
sants,” or tokay wine. Cabbage soup, 
and sheeps’ trotters d fa poulette, must 
be the order of the day. 

The Cuarte pe 1830 is the ill con- 
ducted, late at night published, insipid 
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evening organ of the Molé minisiry. 
Soon after the revolution of July 1830, 
the evening organ was the Nouvelliste. 
This was stupid enough, in all con- 
science. Then came the Journal de 
Paris, which lasted for some years as 
the evening gazette of the Guizots, 
Thiers, Periers, Soults, Llumanns, &e. 
of the new dynasty. But when M. 
Leon Pillet got a good place, and sold 
his Journal de Paris, it was transformed 
into a morning paper. Then came the 
turn of Nestor Roqueplan, the former 
editor of Le Figaro, from the time 
it became Louis Philippist; and M. 
Roqueplan was ordered to form the 
new paper. He has done so. It pub- 
lishes the telegraphic despatches re- 
ceived in the course of the day, all 
government news, all king’s ordinances 
und decrees in council, and leading 
auticles written by the ministers them- 
selves, or by their dependents, to de- 
fend the government, or to explain its 
intentions. Of course, it will be under- 
stood that, in France, not only do the 
ininisters of the king write leading ar- 
ticles for newspapers, as the Whig mi- 
nisters do in certain journals in Eng- 
land, but in France they are neither 
ashamed nor afraid of acknowledging it. 
The Charte is taken in by public esta- 
blishments at Paris only, and by public 
functionaries in the capital and the 
provinces. It is the most uninteresting 
of all journals; and is only consulted 
for its official news or declarations. 
Its conductor, Nestor Roqueplan, had 
to fight several political duels when he 
was editor of the Figaro ; and the post 
he now occupies of director of the 
Charle is a sort of reward or sinecure 
for his former exertions. The sale of 
the Charte cannot exceed 2000; and, 
of course, is only supported by means 
of the government, which receives and 
pays all. 

The Echo Francais, Estafelte, Jour- 
nal des Villes et Campagues,and Feuille 
Frangaise, ave merely scissors and paste 
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journals, containing the news by the 


Morning Post or by the Courier, and the 
most striking news and articles in the 
French morning papers. The Echo is 
legitimist, the Estufetle is juste milieu, 
and the other two journals are impartial. 
The subscriptions to the two former are 
75 francs per annum, and to the two 
laiter 60 francs. We merely notice them 
as existing prints; but they exercise no 
sort of influence on public opinion. 

Thus, our examination of the daily 
political press of Paris is concluded. 
“ Nothing extenuate, nor aught set 
down in malice,” has been our motto ; 
and we have “ stuck to our text.” 

With such a daily political press as 
that existing in France, there may be 
much talking about politics, but the 
science of governing can never be un- 
derstood. With such a daily political 
press in the French capital, there may 
be an abundant supply of news for the 
newsmonger, “ cancans” for the slan- 
derer, “ quolibets” for the satirical, 
“ epigrams ” for the lounger, and 
“‘ diatribes” for the ill-humoured ; 
but there can be but a very small 
portion of knowledge, information, 
positive and important facts, or of 
solid sterling wit, in an assemblage of 
such journals as those we have exa- 
mined and exposed. Such as they 
really are, we have described them to 
be. “ And now let them sup with 
what appetite they may.” 

On some future occasion, we may 
look to the weekly political press, 
to the daily half literary and humorous 
and half political press, and to the 
miscellaneous press of Paris: but, for 
the present, what we have written will 
suffice; as we have seized the “ whales” 
and the “ sharks” of 'rench journalism, 
and all the others are “ little fry” of 
“ flats,” or of “ gudgeons.” The dish 
may be more inviting ; but is certainly 
not so ponderous — which means im- 
portant. 
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“ Our excellent host’s garden is taste- 
fully done up, as usual,” said Mr. 
Park, as he walked complacently to 
the dining-room window, after having 
dispatched a bumper of exquisite old 
Madeira to qualify a pool of old — 
very old — Hock, which he had already 
deposited in the keep of his capacious 
paunch. “ Beautiful geraniums, "pon 
my honour! Aren’t they, Mr. Sterne?” 

Mr. Sterne, a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman, of rather disappearing dimen- 
sions, felt himself bound to say, “ Very 
pretty, really !” 

“ Delightful!” said Mr. Bucking- 
ham, a youngish man, near-sighted, 
with green spectacles, a connoisseur 
in dahlias, and who digs his way into 
the good opinion of many a house- 
mother, as a German would say, by a 
lavish application of the epithet ‘ de- 
lightful”” to every article, good, bad, 
or indifferent, which, with the optician’s 
he!p, he is enabled to discern on the 
dinner-table ; ay, from the royally 
dubbed sirloin, enveloped with its pe- 
culiar atmosphere of fat smoke, down 
to the shrinking penny tartelette — 
from the full-breasted, gorgeous cauli- 
flower, to the modest, honest, unaspir- 
ing potato: and this, too, though he 
must see them all green. 

“What a very splendid flower our 
host has got at the bottom of the 
garden!” remarked Mr. Park. “ A 
strong, stately stem, that! a graceful 
head —singularly graceful !” 

“« Jt is a very splendid flower of the 
kind,” answered Mr. Sterne; “ tout a 
fait superbe, as they say in France.” 

“ Delightful!” said Mr. Buckingham. 

“Oh! I see,” continued Mr. Sterne, 
“it is a species of the tiger-lily. I 
have seen many such in the gardens at 
Fontainebleau. I took much _ notice 
of them, and can distinguish them any 
where. What beauties they are at 
Fontainebleau, to be sure !” 

** No matter what you have seen at 
Fountainbelow,” interrupted Mr. Park, 
with greater impatience and asperity 
than the occasion called for, “1 never 
was in France; neither can I say that 
L have ever seen any regular fountain 
but Jacob’s Well on the Wandsworth 
Road : and that is as good a Fountain- 
below as any in France. But, sir, let 
me tell you that that flower never 
thrives by the water-side. Though it 


is a strong plant to look at, it is a 
delicate flower, sir; and the very purl- 
ing of water is enough to disturb the 
growth of its fibre.” 

‘*] know it, sir; and that is suf- 
ficient for the question in hand. [ 
say, and I will maintain it against any 
odds, that the whole species of the 
tigers is as familiar to me, sir, as my 
wife’s features, egad !” 

His wife, be it observed, had long 
before retired to the drawing-room, 
else Mr. Park would not have dared 
to utter the terms “ wife” and “ tiger” 
in so close a juxtaposition. 

“ No, sir,”, continued he, “ the stem 
is too straight, too black, and too 
strong. Observe, my dear sir, the 
wind has no effect upon it —none 
whatever.” 

** Effect or no effect,” stoutly re- 
joined Mr. Sterne, “ I submit that the 
wind has nothing to do with the pre- 
sent question: we are considering facts, 
not effects. What has wind to do with 
flowers, except to blow upon them, 
en passant, as the French say? and 
that is all. Do you judge of flowers 
by the wind, neighbour Park ?” 

** There, now,” continued Mr. Sterne, 
as a strong gust blew across the flowers, 
on purpose, as it were, to help him on 
with his argument; “the stems did 
shake !” 

** But, sir,” retorted Mr. Park, who 
found his opponent and the wind ra- 
ther too many for him; “but, sir,” 
said he, turning slowly and solemnly 
on his heel towards the sturdy little 
Mr. Sterne, “1 have been a member 
of the * Horty’ for ten years —ten long 
years, sir; and this you cannot be 
ignorant of. Sir, I was the very iden- 
tical person who first set the ‘ Horty’ 
on foot; and you must excuse me for 
saying what | am going to say, and 
what IT am justified in saying, and 
what I ever will say, sir, that I will 
not permit my judgment in flowers to 
yield to that of any man—be that man 
who he may, or whomsoever he pleases 
to be. That flower, sir, is no more a 
tiger-lily, the dilium tigrinum— nor the 
tiger-flower, which means, in the Latin 
of the great Latin naturalist, So—So— 
Sophy —Sopho—Sophocles, tigridia 
pavonia, than it is the delphinium ajacis 
of Linneus, the illustrious gardener of 
the King of Norway, and which, when 
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interpreted, is the dwarf ‘larkspur. You 
understand me, Mr. Sterne?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Mr. Sterne, with a 
low bow and a contemptuous sinile, 
“and thank you for the comparison.’ 

“| hate comparisons,’ ’ rejoined Mr. 
Park, half ashamed of the personality 
he had uttered, and half afraid of the 
consequence ; ** I am now speaking of 
flowers, not of persons. Observe, sir,’ 
said he, “ that flower,” pointing to- 
wards it with a vehemence which 
would have thrust his forefinger through 
the pane, had it been one hair’s breadth 
nearer; “ 1 assert it is a species of 
the aconitum pyramidale, or pyramidal 
monkshood, which every novice in 
florology is familiar with, D—n it, 
sir, there is not even an ignorant, 
priest-ridden Catholic matron, who is 
not as familiar with the monkshood as 
she is with her husband’s nightcap.” 

“ Whew!” whistled he who had seen 
the gardens at Fontainebleau ; “ that 
bangs Bannagher, as they say in Ireland. 
Now, just tell me what resemblance 
that regular smooth stem can possibly 
have to a pyramid, or that elongated 
scarlet flower to any hood you ever 
beheld — least of all to that of a monk, 
many of which I have seen in France ; 
mere skull caps they are, somewhat ap- 
proximating to those apologies for bons 
nets, which even you, Mr, Park, with 
your limited observation and know- 
ledge of the world, must have seen 
frequently, halfon and half off the wit- 
less head of a Blue-coat schoolboy.” 

* Quite a misnomer for a blundering 
misconception, depend upon it,” said 
Mr. Sterne, with a cool and compas- 
sionate tone of persuasion, which began 
to inflame with a purpler colour the rosy 
chops of the founder of the “ Horty.’ 

* Besides,” continued he, “ all the 
hooded flowers that I have ever seen 
appear as if they really Aad hoods. 
They look like so many delicately 
coloured extinguishers on a many- 
branching candlestick, or hung upon 
abush. Now, look attentively at that 
flower, which you have chosen to 
christen with a name so fantastically 
foolish, so ambitiously popish, as that 
of monkshood, and tell me, if you can, 
where you ever saw a hood or head. 
(lress, cap or bonnet, skull-cap or night- 
cap, that bears it the smallest resem - 
blance. No, no, neighbour Park, I see 
your judgment in the matter of flowers 
has either not yet left its first childhood, 
or is falling fast into its second.” 
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Master Park, in reply, thrust his 
hands vigorously into his breeches’ 
pockets ; ‘* consequence of which” was 
a violent commotion among sundry of 
her most youthful majesty’s coins— 
would that all commotions among so- 
vereigns were equally harmless! He 
seemed in eager search of a saw where- 
with to destroy, by one grating stroke, 
the witty sarcasm of his little opponent. 
But Mr. Buckingham, he with the 
green spectacles, diverted the indigna- 
tion of the offended Park, by observing, 
with that affected timidity, that sham 
distrust of his own judgment, which is 
the very consummation of arrogant 
conceit, that, if he could venture a 
humble contribution to so important 
and delightful a discussion, by throw- 
ing a syllable or two into it, he would, 
with deference, argue and maintain, 
and, consequently, come to the con- 
clusion, that the flower was nothing 
more nor less than what it really was, 
and, consequently, what it must be, 
videlicet,a Turk’s cap lily. “ For,” said 
he, ** though I never saw one till now, 
the description I have read of it comes 
up to the flower, or, which is the same 
thing, the flower comes down to the 
description ; and, therefore, I l.umbly 
submit and maintain, and venture with 
submission to conclude, that the sub- 
ject of this present edifying and delight- 
ful controversy is precisely what I have 
determined it to be.” 

The wrath which the distinguished 
florist, Mr. Park, had conceived 2 against 
the tenacious Mr. Sterne, turned, in 
full fury,on the now-to-be-extinguished 
florist, Buckingham. It found vent in 
the shape of a favourite silencer, which 
[ have seen disputants have recourse to 
in cases of emergency ; this was the 
word Pish! which he uttered with such 
spiteful impetuosity, as to cause the 
saliva to issue in a squirt of foam from 
between his closely set teeth. “ Turk’s 
cap lily !” shouted the indignant florist ; 
** you might as well, young man, have 
called it fool’s-cap, and claimed it as 
your own. In the first place, sir, let 
me tell you that the flower which is 
vulgarly called Turk’s cap lily is the 
lilium pomonium of Cicero; and every 
schoolboy knows that he was head gar- 
dener to Nero, king of the Roman re- 
public, sir, aud the best he ever had, 
too. In the second and Just place, the 
plant you mention flowers in June; 
and it cannot have escaped your recol- 
lection that we are now near the end of 
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autumn ; and in the next place, sir, let 
me tell you that you are a very presum- 
ing, as well as a very unqualified, per- 
son to give an opinion on any matter of 
purely ocular demonstration, sir,—for 
the fattest and fairest Michaelmas 
goose that ever strutted among stubble 
must look green, and no mistake, 
through these absurd impediments 
that encumber your nose. ‘ So much 
for Buckingham,’” said Mr. Park ; and 
so it was,—for he was utterly extin- 
guished, and uttered not a word more. 
At this stage of the controversy, the 
host, a gentleman of many estimable 
qualities, and an excellent hand at a 
joke, made his appearance with a bottle 
of curious and exquisite wine, which he 
had been in the cellar for. On being 
appealed to, he burst into a fit of un- 
controllable laughter, which quite dis- 
concerted the learned florists. He slap- 
ped his buttocks, and swore, as he well 
might, and well could, that it was ad- 
mirable! excellent! oh, glorious! glo- 
rious!!” After he had delivered him- 
self of a very troublesome load of “ ha, 
ha’s!” and “ho, ho’s!” and * hoo, 
hoo’s!” and many a “ capital!” “ The 
fact of the matter, gentlemen,” said he, 
“is this much. That flower is neither 
the tiger-lily, nor monk’s-hood, nor 
man’s-hood, nor woman’s-hood. It is 
a flower of the composite order, gentle- 
men; it is the celebrated fling-bang- 
fou of China, the growth of two distinct 
seeds, seeds of different kinds; one of 
which forms the stem, and the other 
the head. It is a fact, gentlemen—a 
positive fact, I assureyou. It was sent 
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me from Macao, by my old school- 
fellow, long legged Daniel King, or 
long Dan King, as we used to call 
him, or long Dang King, as he now 
calls himself. What renders the plant 
extraordinary is, that the stem will 
grow wild almost any where, and 
every where; but the seed, which 
forms the singularly beautiful flower, 
comes from the dominions of Neptune.” 

* Where does his majesty reside ?” 
interrupted Mr, Park. 

“ Ha, ha!” said the host; I mean 
to say this much, sir, that it came from 
the depths of the ocean, and must be 
well watered with brine before it can 
reach that blooming and perfect ma- 
turity at which you perceive it has ar- 
rived,” 

The discomfited and floored florists 
burst into a simultaneous shout of 
admiration and astonishment ; and out 
they sallied to examine this second 
“vem of the sea.” Mr. Buckingham, 
as he approached it, ejaculated, “ de- 
lightful!”’ Mr. Park chuckled at having 
discovered a treasure for the ‘* Horty”; 
and Mr. Sterne, though he tried, could 
think of nothing at all. He was too 
short. Meanwhile, the waggish host, 
who had remained at the window of his 
hospitable dining-room, was seen shak- 
ing his sides in an agony of joy, mak- 
ing the house echo to unmanageable ex- 
plosions of mirth, which changed into 
a continued, distressing scream of de- 
light, when the wiseacres discovered 
three hazle rods stuck in the ground, 
each tipped with a lobster’s claw!! 










Dovunt ess, each and all of our readers 
remember Lord Byron’s lines in his 
poem, Lara — 


“ Religion—freedom—vengeance—what 
you will, 

A word’s enough to raise mankind to kill; 

Some factious phrase, by cunning caught 
and spread. 

That guilt may reign, and wolves and 
worms be fed.” 


And doubtless, also, many have re- 
peated these lines, when contemplating 
the wretched state of anarchy and oc- 
casional bloodshed in which that miser- 
able portion of our integral empire, 
Ireland, has been plunged by agitation 
and faction. In that unhappy land, 
however, we can understand how mis- 
rule may beget bloodshed, and how the 
Agitator may tirmly fix his lever in the 
minds of a deluded people, to topple 
over what may be wise and salutary. 
In Ireland there is an under-productive 
land, and an over-productive popula- 
tion. There are too many hands for 
the soil under cultivation; in other 
words, the ground scarcely produces 
enough food for those who live upon 
it. But, when we tuin our gaze further 
westward, and beyond the broad At- 
lantic behold another portion of our 
kingdom, where no man wants for 
wholesome sustenance —no woman 
holds up her nearly naked child to 
every traveller, and, exhibiting its flut- 
tering rags and famished form, begs, 
for the love of God, to spare the small- 
est mite to prolong its existence and 
hers — where gaunt famine stalks not 
abroad, nor is the wayfarer a houseless 
man, we naturally ask, Why are the 
people up in arms? What do they 
seek by rebellion? In our Lower 
Canadian possessions, where nature 
smiles on the exertions of every indi- 
vidual who will explore her riches— 
where man is only called on to labour 
to procure luxuries — where want is 
unknown ; —in that Jand to which the 
poor Irishman looks, as did the Israel- 
ites in the desert to the land of pro- 
mise, why have “ factious phrases” 
become as links of iron, to bind to- 
gether the people against their rulers, 
and spread desolation where hitherto 
there has been peace ? 


_———— ee 
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What is the state of Lower Canada? 
what is its population? how has it 
been ruled? what are its grievances? 
What was the number of inhabitants 
in 1831, when dissensions had become 
serious !— About 511,900* souls. Were 
they houseless !—The same year they 
had 85,437 houses, or about six people 
to every house. Had many of them 
real property ?—We find that 57,891 
occupied 3,981,793 statute acres. Were 
there many unfortunate hand-to-mouth 
labourers employed as farm-servants, 
hanging about the families engaged in 
agriculture?— Of the latter were 50,824; 
of the former, 7602. But, probably, we 
shall find, in our returns, a set of idle, 
debauched fellows, subsisting on alms, 
who were ripe for agitation, battle, 
murder, riot, robbery, &c. &c. &c., 
food for powder and Papineau. There 
were 1282 persons subsisting on alms 
in the whole province. No unions, 
no poor-laws ; and yet an agricultural 
population rise up in arms! Possibly, 
this agricultural population did not get 
so much beef, or mutton, or pork, or 
bread, or potatoes, as they would like ? 
— In 1831, according to the statistical 
returns, there were — 


389,706 cattle, 
543,343 sheep, 
295,137 hogs ; 


and that yeartherewere raised, in bushels, 


3,208,075 of wheat, 
3,153,597 of oats, 
6,139,221 of potatoes ; 


besides rye, barley, pease, Indian corn, 
and buck-wheat : therefore, famine did 
not stare them in the face that year, at 
least. Perliaps they complained of 
want of clothing? Yet such could 
scarcely be the case, when the govern- 
ment returns estimated the number of 
domestic looms at 13,400, whose an- 
nual produce was assumed to be about 


1,400,000 yards of coarse cloth, 
981,000 .... coarse flannel, 
And 
1,366,726 
Peradventure it was distress, after all, 
caused by sending the productions of 


the country out of it, without any ade- 
quate return; as is the case in Ireland, 


linen, 
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notwithstanding what we learn from 
our statistical returns of sheep and 
cattle, and hogs and potatoes. If 
these articles of food are exported, as 
well as the flour (which, we know, 
comes to Liverpool, and is bonded 
there and elsewhere), and the natives 
do not eat them, where is the use of our 
ascertaining to a bushel what quantity 
they amount to? Ireland grows abund- 
ance of wheat, which is turned into 
English bread ; oats, that fatten Eng- 
lish horses ; horned cattle, that become 
English beef; and hogs, that take the 
outward form of English bacon. How 
is it with Lower Canada’s exports and 
imports relatively? for, if the exports 
exceed the imports, @ guoi bon is all 
they raise, if they do not consume as 
much? Unfortunately for certain theo- 
ries, we find the imports in 1828 
amounted in value to 1,665,144/.; the 
exports, to 965,026/. So that the sum 
of 700,118/. worth of merchandise was 
all on the credit side. 

Then, unquestionably, it will be 
said, the Lower Canadians must want 
education ; and, had they been sent to 
school, nothing would tempt them to 
undertake such an unwarrantable course 
as flying into open rebellion, resisting 
her majesty’s forces, shooting down the 
red-coats,and getting themselves hanged 
for their pains. Alas! we are again at 
fault: for there are no less than seventy- 
eight free-schools, established in differ- 
ent parishes throughout the province, 
affording instruction to 3578 children, 


at an annual expense to government of 


1895/. Also, two grammar-schools : 
one at Quebec, the other at Montreal, 
each receiving 340/. a-year from the 
public funds; besides 1062 schools 
established under an act of the pro- 
vincial legislature, which, in the year 
1832, instructed no less than 48,387 
scholars of both sexes: being about 
one-half the number of persons in the 
province between the ages of five and 
fourteen years. And, in addition, se- 
veral colleges, in connexion with the 
Roman Catholic Church, are existing 
in many parts of Lower Canada; as 
well as a considerable number of 
private schools, in which the higher 
branches of education are taught. 
Well, then, if the Lower Canadians 
have abundance of land—as many 
houses as they can inhabit — plenty to 
eat—fuel ad libitum, for the cutting — 
as much warm clothing as will even 
set a Canadian winter at defiance — 
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more goods coming into than going 
out of their storehouses, and their tracts 
of land starred with schools, which 
polish the minds, manners, and morals 
of more than half the little boys and 
girls of the province; and as the ma- 
jority of the Canadians (about 5 to 1) 
are the “habitans,” a gay, innocent, 
cheerful race, proverbially happy and 
sweet-tempered, how is it that they, 
of all people on earth, should sud- 
denly awake to a new existence, defy- 
ing earth and confident of heaven, 
seize their rifles—cry their gathering 
words—rushi into all the currents of 
a heady fight—and bring upon their 
devoted heads all the vengeance that 
outraged power can hurl at the partici- 
pators in an armed rebellion! What 
is the word that, deep in the woods 
of Canada, “has raised mankind to 
kill?” Is it Religion? The Roman 
Catholics have their own Bishop of 
Quebec, whose salary of 1000/. a-year 
is paid out of the rents of certain public 
property placed apart for that purpose ; 
while, in every part of the province, 
there are abundance of places of public 
worship for persons seceding from the 
Church of England; and while in the 
seigneuries, where the great mass of 
the people are Roman Catholic, reli- 
gious opinions cause no dissensions ; 
and in the townships, where there is 
found a large number of Protestant 
Dissenters, or congregations in com- 
munion with the Church of Scotland, 
“ persecution for the Lord’s sake”’ is 
never heard of. Is lreedom the word 
of strife? Scarcely so, when every 
French Canadian is protected in purse 
and person by a fair adminisiration of 
the law; ay, and by the same law, too, 
which was retained after the country 
was conquered by the English! Or is 
it Vengeance? For what! Still, there 
must be something amiss — there must 
be a cause for the effect ; 


** Some watchword for the fight, 
Must vindicate the wrong and warp the 
right.” 


Whatever that word is, the scarcely 
concealed intention, the direct aim, the 
unquestionable end, is comprised in 
throwing off allegiance to England — 
self-government — establishing “ La 
Nation Canadienne.” 

Jean Baptiste, the “ hubitan,” is the 
son of Johnny Crapaud, the French- 
man whom the immortal Wolfe con- 
quered seventy-nine years ago. lle 
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is as full of vanity as his descent would 
warrant, aud, through bad example 
and unchecked agitation, is as panting 
for the possession of that phantom, 
Independence —as ready to lay down 
his life for it, as his European relatives 
were for Liberty; and he, doubtless, 
looks upon Papineau as upon a second 
Mirabeau. He has preserved his na- 
tive language, though not quite in its 
purity, or unmixed with English words. 
Ife is distinguished in his religion, 
usages, and manners, from his English 
conquerors; he has retained his own 
code of laws from the times of the 
French monarchy previous to 1759, 
called the ** Cotitumes de Paris; and 
he would gladly venture all his present 
advantages — his peace and prosperity 
—his property and person, into the 
strife which gave him a chance of ob- 
taining his idol— Independence. But 
he has nothing in common with the 
Radicals of the U pper Province ; though, 
questionless, he would hail with delight 
any diversion which could operate in 
his favour, and conduce, directly or 
indirectly, to the developement of his 
darling end. 

Canada having been colonised from 
France at first, under grants from 
Henry LV., about 1604, was ceded to 
Great Britain, in full sovereignty, in 
1763, by the treaty of Paris; General 
Volfe having decided its fate when he 
closed his glorious career, four years 
before, on the heights of Abraham. 
For some time after its becoming a 
British possession, its affairs were di- 
rected by the ordinances of a governor 
alone ; but in 1774 the Quebec Act, as 
it was called, passed through parlia- 
ment, empowering the king to appoint 
a legislative council of 23 members ; 
and in 1791 Mr. Pitt again altered the 
government on the model of the British 
constitution of king, lords, and com- 
mons, by continuing the executive 
power in the government, and giving 
two legislative chambers —a lower and 
an upper,—one called the Legislative 
Council, composed of members ap- 
pointed for life by the crown,—and the 
other the House of Assembly, or of re- 
presentatives, consisting of persons 
elected every four years by the pro- 
prietors of the soil. This was the final 
adjustment for regulating public af- 
fairs, excepting so far that now the Le- 
gislative Council, originally consisting 
of 15 members, is nearly doubled in 
numbers; the House of Assembly, in 
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consequence of the increased extent of 
the province by settlement, augmented 
to 83 members; and an additional 
body, called the Executive Council, 
composed of 15 members appointed by 
the crown, was created for the pur- 
pose of acting as a sort of privy council 
to the governor, 

Fully eighteen years ago dissensions 
began to exist between the House of 
Assembly, or Representatives, and the 
Executive Government, until, from less 
to more, they have at length reached 
their present climax. In fact, the po- 
pular party always wanted more power 
than they were entitled to, and the Ex- 
ecutive resisted their demands. The 
popular party, consisting of the con- 
quered French Canadians, had a consi- 
derable majority in the House of As- 
sembly, from theirnumerical superiority 
in the fiefs; and, on the other hand, 
again, the English party had the ma- 
jority in the Legislative Council, whose 
members were named by government. 
Opposition between the two legislative 
estates was the natural consequence, 
and important bills passed in the one 
were frequently thrown out in the other. 
Discussions multiplied ; and at length 
the French party got up a petition, 
most numerously signed, against the 
constitution of the upper house, pray- 
ing for the interposition of the British 
parliament to prevent the members of 
the Legislative Council holding certain 
situations in the colony ; but especially 
the judges, who, it was alleged, had 
interfered in the elections, and uncon- 
Stitutionally taken their places in the 
upper house. This, as may be easily 
supposed, did not smooth away any 
roughness, between the opposite par- 
ties; on the contrary, they became 
more violent than ever. 

Money, of course, became a chief 
cause of dispute. The House of As- 
sembly voted the supplies, and insisted 
on having the control over the entire 
expenditure. Its claim extended “ to 
the proceeds of all parliamentary and 
provisional statutes, whatever may have 
been the original conditions of these 
grants; to the funds drawn from the 
sale of timber, and of the waste lands 
of the crown; to all fines and forfeit- 
ures, and to the income derived from 
the seigneurial rights inherited by the 
king from his royal predecessors.” 

This claim involved two principal 
questions,— one the right of control- 
ling the distribution of the sum of 
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35,0001, the particular revenue which 
had been set apart for the crown even 
under the old French colonial law, asa 
sort of civil list, which had always 
been under the sole management of the 
executive government,—and the other, 
the establishment of the North Ame- 
rican Land Company, which, having 
entered into a bargain with the home 
government to take up and resell the 
crown reserved lands for their own 
profit, undertook to make roads and 
establish communications from their 
own funds, according to certain local 
agreements, which the House of As- 
sembly consider “ an unnecessary in- 
terference with the authority of the lo- 
cal legislation over the internal affairs 
of the province ;” and “ an infringe- 
ment of their right to regulate the set- 
tlement and alienation of the wild 
lands within the colony.” 

With reference to the first question, 
Sir James Graham, at the dinner given 
him the other day by the Conserv- 
atives of East Cumberland, at Carlisle, 
thus states how the concession to the 
French, or popular party, was made, 
and frankly admits the error com- 
mitted by himself and colleagues. 
* By an ill-advised act of confidence, 
for which I am responsible, Lord 
Grey’s government, in 1831, made a 
great concession to the popular party 
in Canada. Up to that period, the re- 
venues of the crown had been retained 
by the crown, and were available for 
the civil government. In that year, 
however, Lord Grey’s government, re- 
lying on the solemn assurances of the 
Representative Assembly, that if the 
power of voting the salaries annually 
were conceded to them, they would 
make ample provision by a civil list 
for the maintenance of the British au- 
thorities in the colony, in an ill-advised 
hour, yielded up the hereditary re- 
venues ; and up to 1834 the assembly 
never fulfilled the condition upon which 
this surrender was made. In 1834, 
Lord Stanley, with that decision for 
which he is remarkable, on his own re- 
sponsibility, introduced a bill for re- 
pealing the Act of 1831, by which the 
surrender of the revenues was made. 
This was in the end of April, or be- 
ginning of May, 1834. On the last of 
May, Lord Stanley and [ left office ; 
and from that time to this no effort 
has been made by government to re- 
trieve the fatal error, which, from over- 
weening confidence, we committed.” 
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The demand to control the whole 
of their receipts and expenditures was 
also acceded to; and now, having ad- 
vanced step by step, always making 
one concession the basis of a future re- 
quisition, the House of Assembly boldly 
demanded that the Legislative Coun- 
cil—“ a body which had _ hitherto 
possessed a co-ordinate right of legisla- 
tion with the representatives of the peo- 
ple, and the members of which had been 
invariably nominated by the executive 
government”— should be composed of 
members chosen by the people. Thus 
making the executive body elective as 
well as the representative, it clenched 
its demand, by declaring “ that all re- 
medial measures will be futile and un- 
satisfactory which should stop short of 
rendering the seats in the Legislative 
Council dependent on popular elec- 
tion ;”” and to carry the point, the As- 
sembly proposed that public conven- 
tions—or, as they were termed, primary 
meetings —should be held in every 
part of the province; in which meet- 
ings the proposed alteration should be 
discussed by the people at large. 

The Assembly did not even stop 
here,—for there was still the Executive 
Council, which, we have stated, form- 
ed, by the act of 1794, a privy council 
to the governor, to be got rid of, 
as well as the Legislative Coun- 
cil. It was maintained that “ the 
members of that body were incompe- 
tent to the proper performance of the 
judicial duty with which they were 
charged, and unfit to act as the confi- 
dential advisers of the governor in the 
more appropriate office of aiding in the 
execution of his administrative autho- 
rity.” And the Assembly further ob- 
jected to “ the habit of appealing with 
inconvenient frequency to the secretary 
of state on many questions which might 
more advantageously have been dis- 
posed of in the province itself, thus 
causing much needless delay in the dis- 
patch of public business, and bringing 
the extreme executive authority into 
needless collision with individuals, and 
with the two houses of legislature.” Nay, 
so confident was the Louse of Assembly 
— this house of the representatives of 
the French Canadians, whom England 
conquered some three-quarters of a 
century back,— that a M. Moral, who 
was a delegate from the revolutionary 
party, in an interview with Lord Stan- 
ley (as we gather from Sir James Gra- 
ham, who was present), frankly stated, 
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in reply to a question from his lord- 
ship, that, unless the British govern- 
ment made the second chamber elective, 
and the executive government remova- 
ble by the votes of the two assemblies, 
all hopes of accommodation were out 
of the question. 

The Assembly was as good as its 
word. A sort of temporising policy 
was pursued by the government to- 
wards its members—though their de- 
mands were not positively rejected, 
yet were they not actually granted ; 
and the Assembly refused to vote the 
supplies. The house was dissolved ; 
but the new house acted precisely as 
did the old one. Again was it rowed 
by the governor, and dissolved again ; 
again and again did the popular ma- 
jority refuse supplies. It required no 
very enlightened statesman to perceive 
that this state of things could not pos- 
sibly continue, especially when the em- 
bers of sedition were being fanned into 
a flame by the breaths of Messrs. Roe- 
buck, Wakley, Hume, Leader, Moles- 
worth, and Co.; it needed no extensive 
knowledge of human nature, nor deep 
reading in the history of nations, to be 
aware that fire-raising, robbery, confis- 
cation, and murder, have been the ine- 
vitable consequences of the anarchy 
and confusion which have gone hand 
in hand with every outbreak of a po- 
pular party; and it was pretty clear 
to what state the English new settlers 
would be reduced, if the French old 
settlers could obtain the upper hand 
once more. 

Lord Glenelg seemed to be aware of 
this, and stated, in his place in parlia- 
ment, that “ the dissensions have at 
length arrived to such a height, as not 
only to invade the peace of society, but 
nearly to paralyse the activity of the 
executive government — threatening, 
with the most fatal confusion, a coun- 
try exempt beyond the common lot of 
nations from the influence of the ordi- 
nary causes of social evil.” Such being 
the case, the noble secretary formed a 
commission of the Earl of Gosford, Sir 
Charles Grey, and Sir George Gipps ; 
and then, as Lord Brougham seems to 
think, went to sleep for a season. 

The commission proceeded to the 
province in 1834, and great things were 
expected of the trio. Conciliation was 
their motto; but ere a twelvemonth 
elapsed, Sir Charles Grey, the best card 
in the hand—too shrewd a'gentleman 
to believe, contrary to the evidence of 
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his senses, that the members of the 
French party were bounded in their 
views by the limits they themselves 
pointed out; and, seeing clearly that, 
under the various masks they adopted, 
nothing short ofabsolute independence, 
and entire self-government, upon repub- 
lican principles, would eventually serve 
their turn,— made his bow to the earl, 
and returned to the place from whence 
he came. Sir George Gipps, too, a 
cunning fellow, doubtless perceiving 
that agitation would beat conciliation 
hollow, also fled the pit, leaving poor 
Lord Gosford to his own devices, con- 
ciliating Jean Baptiste with all might 
and main, and pursuing his liberality 
even to putting the names of some of 
the disaffected in the commission of the 
peace. 

Alas! whilehe thought, good, easy man, 
full surely his blossoms were a ripening, 
and that the members of the House of 
Assembly, surcharged with his excel- 
lency’s sugar-plums, would grant now 
what they had refused before, he found 
that they abated not one jot of their 
demands, but, with increased energy, 
evinced a determination to grasp at 
those things which they had only asked 
for under the rule of a Dalhousie, a 
Kempt, or an Aylmer. The French 
Canadians would not hear the voice of 
the charmer, charmed he never so wisely, 
but continued to urge that * the province 
contained no aristocracy, the members 
of which, by their great possessions and 
influence, command respect and defer- 
ence from other classes; and that this 
state of society being similar to that 
existing in the United States, the consti- 
tution of the Legislative Council should 
be assimilated to that of the American 
senate.” 

But, if deprived of the use of his 
right hand and his left hand— of Sir 
Charles Grey and Sir George Gipps— 
Lord Gosford felt himself nearly power- 
less in the claws of the party which had 
been growing to full maturity under his 
fostering care: he, nevertheless, per- 
sisted with unswerving honesty in the 
course which he had commenced. And 
now we come to the beginning of last 
year, when the letters and despatches 
between Lord Glenelg and Lord Gos- 
ford, with their enclosures—just printed 
by order of the House of Commons — 
commence ; and which give us a view, 
though not always a very clear one, of 
what has been passing in Lower Ca- 
nada up to the present time. With 
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two of the three great actors in this po- 
litical drama — Lords Gosford and 
Glenelg — we are all acquainted ; but 
of the third, M. Papineau, it may not 
be amiss to mention that he is, in his 
private life, a quiet, rather silent, gen- 
tlemanlike man, as has been stated to 
us by a gentleman who has met him at 
Lord Dalhousie’s table ; but, in public, 
where he has figured as Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, he is an ultra-re- 
publican, full of ambition, and pos- 
sessed of sufficient talent to command 
the respect and adherence of a numer- 
ous party. He has some property in 
the neighbourhood of Montreal, and a 
house in that town. 

On the morning ofthe 11th of March, 
1837, Lord Glenelg, awaking from his 
long nap (according to Lord Brougham) 
in Downing Street, appeared to re- 
member what he had stated in the 
House, some years before, touching the 
dissensions in Lower Canada, and be- 
thought himself of writing to Lord Gos- 
ford (vide No. 2 of the extracts from 
the printed papers), “ that he trusted 
there was no serious danger of any 
public commotion, still less of any 
armed resistance; but, as a measure 
of precaution, he should probably 
strengthen the military force very short- 
ly, by the temporary addition of two 
regiments ; and the Inconstant frigate 
(what an appropriate name !) would ap- 
pear in the St. Lawrence as soon as the 
navigation opened.” Now, let our 
reader just cast his eye over the map of 
Lower Canada—look at its position 
and its extent—and imagine to himself 
what number of troops such a country 
would require when “ dissensions had 
arrived to such a height, as not only 
to invade the peace of society, but 
paralyse the activity of the executive 
government, and threaten the most 
Jatal confusion to the country.” What 
military force, we ask him, if he 
know any thing of these matters, 
ought to have been on the spot, in case 
the slumbering volcano should chance 
to burst, if only to protect the lives 
and properties of our countrymen from 
the rude hands of their professed poli- 
tical enemies? But, what was the fact ? 
What troops were there in the province 
of Lower Canada on the 11th of March 
last? Only the service companies of 
the 2d battalion of the 1st foot, the 
service companies of the 15th foot, 
the service companies of the 66th foot, 
and some few artillery ;— in all, eight- 
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een companies of infantry, of about 
fifty men each, or 900 bayonets, be- 
sides the artillery, which might amount 
to perhaps 100 or 130 men more. To 
be sure, in the upper province, in New 
Brunswick, and in Nova Scotia, there 
were the 24th, 32d, 34th, 43d, 83d, and 
85th regiments; but these regiments 
were removed far from the seat of ex- 
pected iusurrection, and it was ques- 
tionable policy moving them from their 
several stations, except under circum- 
stances of the most pressing emergency. 

But eleven days after this stern deter- 
mination to send the overwhelming force 
of two regiments, and a frigate, to co- 
operate with the 900 bayonets and the 
130 artillerymen, the noble secretary 
discovered that he had promised more 
than he could effect; and let fly an- 
other epistle at his Canadian excel- 
lency, telling the melancholy tale, that 
“he had since ascertained that it would 
not be possible to detach such a force 
(such a force, good lack !) without in- 
convenience; and making a demon- 
stration which might be productive of 
much greater evil than it could pre- 
vent.” 

But as so large a force could not 
be spared, he gave, instead, a “ sop 
in the pan,” to keep Jean Baptiste 
quiet a little while longer, by direct- 
ing his correspondent to “ make an ad- 
dition to the Legislative Council, by 
a careful selection of men of property, 
character, aud influence in the pro- 
vince,— of liberal views, but not com- 
mitted to extreme opinions ;” and on 
the 22d of May, by sending a des- 
patch to Lord Gosford, too long for in- 
sertion here, but amounting to this, 
—* Call the House of Assembly to- 
gether as soon as you can; tell them 
we are going to take their grievances 
into consideration, and any thing else 
you please. If they vote the supplies, 
well and good ; if they don’t, prorogue 
them at once, and draw upon the trea- 
sury for what money you want to pay 
your government people. Should dis- 
turbances amount to rebellion, get what 
troops Sir Francis Hfead can spare you 
from the Upper Province, and Sir 
Colin Campbell from New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. Continue to conci- 
liate, and trust in Providence for the 
rest.” 

It happened that, just about the time 
the secretary was writing this despatch, 
two meetings were held, one at Riche- 
lieu, and the other at St. Laurent, in the 
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county of Montreal, in both of which M. 
Papineau, made most violent speeches 
against the British; yet, notwithstand- 
ing these straws thrown up, shewing 
which way the political breeze blew, 
Lord Gosford, excellent of heart him- 
self, and thinking all mankind as im- 
bued with the milk of human kindness 
as his own bosom, was blind to the 
signs of the times. On the 25th of 
May he writes to Downing Street 
(No. 16 of the Extracts), that he is in- 
clined to dissolve his provincial parlia- 
ment, in hopes that having, in the 
meantime, “liberalised (ay, liberalised 
is the word) the Legislative Council, 
and established an efficient Executive 


Council, matters might go on smooth- 
ly.” 


‘* Nothing,” he continues, ‘‘ is more 
erroneous in my opinion, than the sup- 
position that the French Canadians are a 
disloyal body. I have every reason to 
believe the contrary; I have not the 
slightest apprehension of any serious 
commotion coming out of these meetings, 
which, as far as regards the district of 
Montreal, are planned and concocted, 
and the resolutions framed by the same 
individuals, few in number, who, it is 
understood, are desirous of substituting 
a republican for the existing form of 
government.” 


This might have been all very good- 
natured of Lord Gosford. But what 
has a statesman to do with good-nature ? 
Bah! Moliére’s Mercure is more to our 
taste, when, under the form of Sosie, 
he exclaims, 


«* J'aime mieux un vice commode, 
Q'une fatigante vertu.” 


The earl soon changes his note, how- 
ever. Sixteen days afterwards, he writes 
to Lord Glenelg in another strain of 
these loyal French Canadians (No. 17 
of the Extracts); and we learn that, 
during these sixteen days, there has 
been sad work going on in the pro- 
vince. Ile says, June 10: 


‘‘In consequence of meetings held, 
and about to be held, in different parts 
of the province, I cannot conceal from 
you my impression [Alas! Lord Gosford 
had too long concealed it from himself] 
that a system of organisation, under the 
influence and guidance of M. Papineau, 
and a few designing individuals ready to 
execute his purpose, is at this moment 
going on. The primary and ostensible 
object of M. Papineau’s plan seems to be, 
to procure a public expression of indig- 
nation aeainst the ministerial measures ; 
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and eventually to excite a hostile feeling 
against the government, and to establish 
a convention, which he expects will over- 
awe the constituted authorities, and thus 
carry all his destructive views into exe- 
cution.” 


Lord Gosford then proceeds to say 
that he contemplates issuing a procla- 
mation —the same which we suppose 
every one has seen— and borrowing a 
regiment from Sir Colin Campbell at 
Halifax. But, still, we wonder why 
he repeats “ that these steps would not 
be dictated by the apprehension of any 
serious commotion, for I have every 
reason to believe that the mass of the 
Canadians are loyal and contented ; 
but from the persuasion that the pre- 
sence ofa larger military force in this 
province might of itself prevent the 
occurrence of any disturbance, by de- 
terring the ill-disposed, securing the 
wavering, and giving confidence to the 
timid.” 

This is blowing hot and cold with a 
vengeance. But it is melancholy to 
trace how, step by step, this amiable, 
but weak nobleman, allowed the au- 
thority delegated to him by his sove- 
reign to be juggled out of his posses- 
sion, with his eyes open too. 

On the 4th of July, M. Papineau is 
again dencunced between the pair of 
peers, as “ in fact disseminating doc- 
trines of illegal and seditious tend- 
ency ;” and, on the 11th, Lord Gosford 
complains that his orders to the militia 
about reading his proclamation ‘ have 
in some instances, I believe, been dis- 
obeyed, and even treated with con- 
tempt.” Moreover, “ some of the 
magistrates also have, I am informed, 
acted improperly on this occasion ;” 
one of whom he threatens to remove 
from the commission of the peace, 
unless his explanation proves satis- 
factory. And yet, though this severity 
cuts deep into his noble heart, he ac- 
knowledges a few examples are neces- 
sary, “ especially as it has been part of. 
the policy of the ill-disposed to create 
an impression that the government is 
unwilling or unable to act, and that it 
may be set at defiance with impunity.” 

Vires acquirit eundo! Papineau’s 
progress added numbers to his party, 
by clinching the impression just ad- 
verted to by his excellency ; and in the 
county of the Two Mountains, which 
had been tranquil before the meetings 
held there, “ the greatest excitement 
and violence were displayed, to the 
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length of injuring property, and dis- 
charging fire-arms into the houses of 
some who were loyally disposed, and 
who refused to join the ranks, or parti- 
cipate in the opinions, of their political 
antagonists.” 

Lord Gosford liberalises his Execu- 
tive Council. The provincial parlia- 
ment meets on the 18th of August, re- 
fuses the supplies, and is prorogued 
on the 26th of the same month, 
because, to use his lordship’s own 
words (Extract, No. 33), “ it is evi- 
dent that the Papineau faction are not 
to be satisfied with any concession that 
does not place them in a more favour- 
able position to carry into effect their 
ulterior objects, namely, the separation 
of this country from England, and the 
establishment of a republican form of 
government.” 

On the 8th of September, my Lord 
Gosford discovers “a convention, or 
central committee, which meet * regu- 
larly at Montreal, at which M. Papineau 
makes a point of attending ; from which 
body all orders and instructions to the 
local committees throughout the pro- 
vince emanate.” 

And on the following day (No.35), he 
says that since this mode of agitation 
(i.e. by public meetings) commenced, 
in the early part of May last, there 
have been held in different parts of the 
province about twenty-three meetings, 
styled, by those who convened them, 
* anti-coercion meetings.” 


“ The principal objects of the resolu- 
tions passed at these meetings were 
(among others) to recommend smuggling, 
and other measures for cutting off the 
sources ofand diminishing the revenue; 
to excite to disaffection and resistance 
towards the imperial and provincial au- 
thorities ; to suggest the formation of 
central and permanent committees for 
political purposes in each county, and of 
a general convention for the whole pro- 
vince; and to create a feeling which 
would lead to the severance of the con- 
nexion between the colony and the pa- 
rent state, by representing that justice 
was no longer to be expected from the 
latter, but only tyranny and oppression, 
and by disseminating doctrines, and em- 
ploying language and banners, of a sedi- 
tious, inflammatory, and disloyal cha- 
racter.” 


Then, when many persons, holding 


— — -—~ 


* Lord Gosford certainly writes excellent English : 


have said meets, 
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commissions as justices of the peace 
and officers of militia, were writien to, 
inquiring whether they were present at, 
and taking an active part in, these 
meetings, and if so, whether they had 
any explanation to offer in their justi- 
fication, with few exceptions they re- 
plied, by admitting they were present, 
and either denying the right of the 
governor to demand an explanation 
from them, or giving none that was 
satisfactory. Besides this, certain in- 
dividuals—one being a Dr. Duchesnois, 
who tore down and treated with con- 
tempt his excellency’s proclamation — 
against whom bills of indictment were 
preferred by the attorney-general, es- 
caped conviction, as the grand jury 
ignored the bills in the face of the 
strongest evidence. 

With this breeze in his teeth, it was, 
indeed, high time for the noble state- 
pilot to "bout ship, and trim sails on 
other tack. He dismissed eighteen 
magistrates and thirty-five militia of- 
ficers. Among these dismissals were 
seven members of the House of As- 
sembly, including the Speaker, Papi- 
neau. But this spasm of rigour was 
only as the explosion of a popgun. 
On the 12th of October, 

He “ regrets to say (No. 39), the sys- 
tem of agitation, and the attempts to 
create disaffection, and to ripen it into 
revolution, are still unremittingly, and 
with more boldness than ever, carried on 
by M. Papineau and the party that act 
with him, comprising the greater number 
of the members of the House of Assem- 
bly returned for the district of Montreal. 

* * * The mode of keeping up 
this feeling is by parading by night, 
through the town of Montreal, large ‘and 
organised bands of men ; who, however, 
have as yet proceeded to no acts of vio- 
lence or breaches of the peace — by sedi- 
tious publications and resolutions of the 
central committees —by placing those 
who are loyal under a species of excom- 
munication, and keeping them in dread 
of nocturnal injuries to their property — 
by burning those in higher stations in 
effigy — and by subjecting them to a 
kind of annoyance called a charivari ; 
which is by assembling a crowd before 
their doors, for the purpose of alarming 
them and their families at night, with 
uncouth noises, hisses, threats, and other 
manifestations of popular displeasure.” 


Oh! that they had charivaried the 
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old woman sitting in state at the 
Chateau de St. Louis! though, instead 
of her effigy, had they burnt herself for 
a witch, they would have wasted their 
fuel. 

Lord Gosford could, and ought to 
have crushed, the head of treason in 
its infancy ; but, now that the insur- 
rection was manifest as the light of 
day, he dreaded the responsibility of 
punishing the traitors. But our pa- 
tience is exhausted with reading, exa- 
mining, and transcribing the pith of 
this feeble gentleman’s despatches, so 
full of false policy and false grammar. 
Sufficeth it to say, that rebellion was 
duly and deliberately organised — a 
revolution expected ——a declaration of 
independence daily looked for; just at 
the time, too, when Sir Francis Head, 
acting throughout in the government of 
the upper province upon the Conserva- 
tive principles of his predecessor, Sir 
John Colborne, had gained a majority 
of votes in Ais House of Assembly, 
without any unconstitutional means — 
had thrown overboard the machinations 
of the Radicals who were sent home 
to accuse him of sundry high crimes 
and misdemeanours —and by his energy 
and straightforward honesty, especially 
displayed in the late monied difficulties 
of North America, had turned the cur- 
rent of public opinion from the chan- 
nels of democracy into a spring-tide 
of enthusiastic loyalty. 

Lord Gosford, unfit to ride in the 
whirlwind he had been instrumental in 
raising, regrets — deplores —resigns. 

When Boabdil, the last of Granada’s 
sovereigns, was driven from the Al- 
hambra by the Spanish chivalry, his 
mother exclaimed, “* You do well to 
weep like a woman for the kingdom 
you should have preserved like a man.” 

The resignation was gladly accept- 
ed, and the destinies of the colony 
temporarily intrusted to the firmer 
hands of Sir John Colborne; but, be- 
fore such glorious news had reached 
the loyalists of the province, civil war 
had burst out in all its fury. The at- 
tempt to seize the persons of Papineau, 
Wolfred Nelson, and others of the lead- 
ing conspirators, had been encountered 
with armed resistance. 

It is superfluous, however, detailing 
the very late circumstances, which must 
be fresh in all our recollections. Co- 
lonel Wetherall defeats the rebels — 
the rebels repulse Colonel Gore — and 
poor Mr. Weir, of the 32d regiment, 
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who was taken prisoner, is barbarously 
butchered. 

But instead of Lord Gosford, another 
sort of person, who is not the man to 
slumber on his post, takes the reins of. 
government: Sir John Colborne sounds 
to horse, puts himself at the head of 
his handful of troops, and in his turn 
carries the charivari to the doors of the 
rebels. 

The aspect given to affairs by this 
soldierlike move we may reasonably 
imagine, but we only know in part. 
We trust and believe he will com- 
pletely succeed in preventing the ad- 
vice of that heartless traitor being car- 
ried inte effect who recommended the 
Canadians to “throw off the baneful 
domination of the mother country.” 

So far have we, as shortly as brief 
time and limited space have permitted, 
laid before our readers the present state 
of Lower Canada, with scarce reference 
to the upper province, which, being 
colonised from the British isles, have 
neither interests, grievances, nor sym- 
pathies in common with the French 
Canadians; though some have pro- 
claimed that the late hubbub at 
Toronto was part of a preconcerted 
scheme between Dr. M‘Kenzie and 
M. Papineau. 

But what spring may bring forth, 
who can tell? At this moment, with- 
cut accurate information, the wisest 
guesser is likely to shoot wide of the 
actual mark. We have to see what 
may result from the appointment of 
Lord Durham to the supreme govern- 
ment of all our North American colo- 
nies. A wise head, a cool judgment, 
and unflinching resolution, are neces- 
sary to prevent yet worse mischiefs, 
arising from the vacillating policy of 
Lord Glenelg, most fully carried out 
by the good-natured Earl of Gosford. 
Lord Durham’s speech in the House 
of Lords, on the 18th of January, on 
his appointment being announced, was 
heartily cheered by all parties, both 
Whig and Tory. We wish him all the 
success with which we hardly think he 
may meet in his dictatorship, but he 
will prove an abler statesman than we 
believe him to be if he repairs the 
breaches caused in the integrity of the 
empire by the supineness in Downing 
Street, the conciliator of the Chateau 
de St. Louis, and the traitors assem- 
bled in council at the Crown and 
Anchor; and insures to the loyal in- 
habitants of Lower Canada British pro- 
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tection to their commerce, to their pro- 
perty, to their personal safety, and to 
their religion. A force of 6500 men, or 
thereabouts, under Major-General Sir 
William Macbean and Major-General 
Sir James Macdonald, is ordered for 
immediate Canadian service, in addi- 
tion to that at present in the colony 
under Sir John Colborne; and these 
three officers can scarcely make an un- 
successful campaign. But ere these 
troops appear on the field of operations, 
M. Papineau and his adherents will 
have widely disseminated among his 
countrymen the well-wishes and the 
advice set forth in the harangues, both 
in and out of parliament, by his kindred 
spirits, Leader, Wakley, Roebuck, 
Molesworth, and Ilume. Nor can it 
be supposed that he will be backward 
in exhibiting the sympathy with the 
French Canadians displayed in fader- 
land, where several of the public jour- 
nals —Le Bon Sens and others —lhave 
not only gloried in the prospect of the 
possible rejection of the British sway 
by their transatlantic countrymen, but 
have exultingly proclaimed that nu- 
merous volunteers were arming in their 
cause. 

Sabres and bayonets, unless iv over- 
whelming numbers, will not alone keep 
a lana in subjection against the united 
efforts ofa people, and the forces about 
to be employed against the traitors in 
the colony will find work cut out for 
them, caused by the firebrand proceed- 
ings of the traitors at home. We are 
sure that any physical assistance which 
the French Canadians may procure 
from their democratic allies on their 
southern frontier, will be but as thistle- 
down in the balance, when weighed 
against that afforded to their cause by 
the moral effect of the Crown and 
Anchor republican speeches in London. 

When the French Revolution burst 
with all its horrors upon outraged 
Europe, there were found in England 
some persons not wanting in readiness 
to fraternise with the Marats, Dantons, 
and Robespieres, who wallowed in the 
blood and filth of Parisian democracy, 
or, rather, demonocracy. But soon 
these democrats became unpopular 
amongst us—their principles were 
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called un-English ; and the better 
thinking part of the community hoped 
the lesson then read would convince 
people for the future of the errors of 
republicanism. No. We still have 
men whose element is mischief—not 
mischief where they themselves may 
suffer, but mischief to others ; and they 
must be up and be doing: rather than 
remain in that mediocre state for which 
one would imagine nature intended 
them, they must for ever strive to be 
the bubble on the surface. Some are 
paid with praise, others with pence. 
Some dabble in Greek loans, others 
are fed by French Canadians. Oh, 
your philanthropist drives a profitable 
trade at times !—the shepherd walks 
into the ham and muffins. These are 
the abettors of treason. These are 
the talkers, who hound on the armed 
populace against due authority. These 
are they who hatch the cockatrice egg, 
rebellion, yet prove white-livered runa- 
gates in cases of actual danger. They 
are traitors to their country ; and, as 
such, deserve the disgust and merit 
the indignation of every honest man 
within the realm. 

That acts were committed by the 
executive government in Lower Ca- 
nada which were unjust, that orders 
were sent out from the government at 
home which were harsh, and that the 
lrench Canadians had wrongs to com- 
plain of at different times, we can as- 
sert as strongly and feel as keenly as 
any brawler of them all; and we say, 
let them be redressed without delay 
—give them justice, and no more. 
But when they have recourse to arms— 
when they fire upon British troops— 
when they murder 2 British subject, 
as they did the unfortunate Weir— 
when they fling down the gauntlet for 
England to take up — when they deny 
her the sovereignty of the land she won 
from their fathers,—we ask any man 
with British blood in his veins, and 
Britain's honour in his heart, if he will 
tamely submit to have his country thus 
insulted with impunity, or fold his 
hands to peace, like a craven, when 
the integrity of the commonwealth is 
endangered by domestic treachery, 
abetted by foreign aggression ! 
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THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPONDENCE, 
No. ILI. 


DIMOND CUT DIMOND. 


Tue name of my nex master was, if 
posbil, still more ellygant and youfo- 
nious than that of my fust. I now 
found myself boddy servant to the 
Honrabble Halgernon Percy Deuceace, 
youngest and fith son of the Earl 
of Crabs. 

Halgernon was a barrystir —that is, 
he lived in Pump Court, Temple; a 
wulgar naybrood, witch praps my 
readers don’t no. Suffiz to say, it’s 
on the confines of the citty, and the 
choasen aboad of the lawyers of this 
metrappolish. 

When I say that Mr. Deuceace was 
a barrystir, I don’t mean that he went 
sesshums or surcoats (as they call "em), 
but simply that he kep chambers, lived 
in Pump Court, and looked out for a 
commitionarship, or a revisinship, or 
any other place that the Wig guvvy- 
ment could give him. His father was 
a Wig pier (as the landriss told me), 
and had been a Toary pier. The fack 
is, his lordship was so poar, that he 
would be anythink, or nothink, to get 
previsions for his sons, and an inkum 
for him self. 

I phansy that he aloud Halgernon 
two hunderd a-year; and it would have 
been a very comforable maintenants, 
only he knever paid him. 

Owever, the young gnimn was a 
gnimn, and no mistake: he got his 
allowents of nothink a-year, and spent 
it in the most honrabble and fashnabble 
manner. Ile kep a kab—he went to 
Holmax and Crockfud’s—he moved in 
the most xquizzit suckles — and trubbld 
the law-boox very little, I can tell you. 
Those fashnabble gents have ways of 
geiten money, witch comman pipple 
doant understand. 

Though he only had a therd floar in 
Pump Cort, he lived as if he had the 
welth of Cresas. The tenpun notes 
floo abowt as common as haypince— 
clarrit and shampang was at his house 
as vulgar as gin; and verry glad I was, 
to be sure, to be a valley to a zion of the 
nobillaty. 

Deuceace had, in his sittin-room, a 
large pictur on a sheet of paper. The 
names of his family was wrote on it: 
it was wrote in the shape of a tree, 


a groin out of a man-in-armer’s stomick, 
aud the names were on little plates 
among the bows, The pictur said that 
the Deuceaces kem into England in 
the year 1066, along with William 
Conqueruns. My masier called it his 
podygree. I do bleev it was because 
he had this pictur, and because he was 
the Honrabble Deuceace, that he man- 
nitched to live as he did. If he had 
been a common man, you’d have said 
he was no better than a swinler. It's 
only rank and buth that can warrant 
such singlarities as my master show’d. 
For it’s no use disgysing it—the Hon- 
rabble Halgernon was aGaMBLER. For 
a man of wulgar family, it’s the wust 
trade that can be—for a man of com- 
mon feelinx of honesty, this profession 
is quite imposbill ; but for a real tho- 
rough-bread genlmn, it’s the esiest and 
most prophetable line he can take, 

It may, praps, appear curous that 
such a fashnabble man should live in 
the Temple ; but it must be recklected, 
that its not only lawyers who live in 
what’s called the Ins of Cort. Many 
batchylers, who have nothink to do 
with lor, have here their loginx ; and 
many sham barrysters, who never put 
ona wig and gownd twise in their lives, 
kip apartments in the Temple, instead 
of Bon Street, Pickledilly, or other 
fashnabble places. 

Frinstance, on our stairkis (so these 
houses are called), there was 8 sets of 
chamberses, aud only 3 lawyers. These 
was, bottom floor, Screwson, Hewson, 
and Jewson, attorneys ; fust floor, Mr. 
Sergeant Flabber—opsite, Mr. Coun- 
slor Bruffy ; and secknd pair, Mr. Hag- 
gerstony, an Irish counslor, pracktising 
at the Old Baly, and lickwise what they 
call reporter to the Morning Post 
nyouspapper. Opsite him was wrote 


Mr. Ricnarp BiewitrT; 


and on the thud floar, with my master, 
lived one Mr. Dawkins. 

This young fellow was a new comer 
into the Temple, and unlucky it was 
for him too—he’d better have never 
been born; for its my firm apinion 
that the Temple rujned bim —that is, 
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with the help of my master and Mr. 
Dick Blewitt, as you shall hear. 

Mr. Dawkins, as I was gave to un- 
derstand by his young man, had jest 
left the Universary of Oxford, and had 
a pretty little fortn of his own — six 
thousand pound, or so—in the stox. 
He was jest of age, an orfin who had 
lost his father and mother ; and having 
distinkwished hisself at collitch, where 
he gained sefiral prices, was come to 
town to push his fortn, and study the 
barryster’s bisniss. 

Not bein of a verry high fammly 
hisself—indeed, I’ve heard say his 
father was a chismonger, or somethink 
of that lo sort—Dawkins was glad to 
find his old Oxford frend, Mr. Blewitt, 
yonger son to rich Squire Blewitt of 
Listershire, and to take rooms so near 
him. 

Now, tho’ there was a considdrabble 
intimacy between me and Mr. Blewitt’s 
gentleman, there was scarcely any be- 
twixt our masters,—mine being too 
much of the aristoxy to associate with 
one of Mr. Blewitt’s sort. Blewiit was 
what they call a bettin man: he went 
reglar to Tattlesall’s, kep a pony, wore 
a white hat, a blue berd’s-eye hanker- 
cher, and a cut-away coat. In his 
manners he was the very contrary of 
my master, who was a slim, ellygant 
man, as ever I see—he had very white 
hands, rayther a sallow face, with sharp 
dark is, and small wiskus neatly trim- 
med, and as black as Warren’s jet— 
he spoke very low and soft—he seemed 
to be watchin the person with whom 
he was in convysation, and always flat- 
terd every body. As for Blewitt, he 
was quite of another sort. He was 
always swearin, singin, and slappin 
people on the back, as hearty and as 
familiar as posbill. He seemed a 
merry, careless, honest cretur, whom 
one would trust with life and soul. 
So thought Dawkins, at least; who, 
though a quiet young man, fond of his 
boox, novvies, Byron's poems, floot- 
playing, and such like scientafic amuse- 
mints, grew hand in glove with honest 
Dick Blewitt, and soon after with my 
master, the Llonrabble Ilalgernon. 
Poor Daw! he thought he was makin 
good connexions, and real frends —he 
had fallen in with a couple of the most 
etrocious swinlers that ever lived. 

Before Mr. Dawkins’s arrival in our 
house, Mr. Deuceace had barely con- 
dysended to speak to Mr. Blewitt: it 
was only about a month after that 
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suckumstance that my master, ali ofa 
sudding, grew very friendly with him. 
The reason was pretty clear, — Deuceace 
wanted him. Dawkins had not been 
an hour in master’s compny, before he 
knew that he had a pidgin to ;,luck. 

Blewitt knew this too; and bein 
very fond of pidgin, intended to keep 
this one entirely to himself. It was 
amusin to see the Honrabble Halgernon 
manuvring to get this pore bird out of 
Blewitt’s clause, who thought he had 
it safe. In fact, he’d brought Dawkins 
to these chambers for that very porpus, 
thinking to have him under his eye, 
and strip him at leisure. 

My master very soon found out what 
was Mr. Blewitt’s game. Gamblers 
know gamblers, if not by instink, at 
least by reputation; and though Mr, 
Blewitt moved in a much lower spear 
than Mr. Deuceace, they knew each 
other’s dealins and caracters puffickly 
well, 

“ Charles, you scoundrel,” says 
Deuceace to me one day (he always 
spoak in that kind way), “ who is this 
person that has taken the opsit cham- 
bers, and plays the flute so indus- 
trusly ?” 

“ It’s Mr. Dawkins, a rich young 
gentleman from Oxford, and a great 
friend of Mr. Blewittses, sir,” says I ; 
* they seem to live in each other’s 
rooms.” 

Master said nothink, but he grin’d— 
my eye, how he did grin! Not the 
fowl find himself could snear more 
satannickly. 

I knew what he meant: 

Imprimish. A man who plays the 
floot is a simpleton. 

Secknly. Mr. Blewitt is a raskle. 

Thirdmo. When a raskle and a 
simpleton is always together, and when 
the simpleton is rich, one knows pretty 
well what will come of it. 

I was but a lad in them days, but I 
knew what was what as well as my 
master ; it’s not gentlemen only that’s 
up to snough. Law bless us! there 
was four of us on this stairkes, four as 
nice young men as you ever see; 
Mr. Bruffy’s young man, Mr. Daw- 
kinses, Mr. Blewitt’s, and me—and 
we knew what our masters was about 
as well as they did theirselfs. Frin- 
stance, L can say this for myself, there 
wasn’t a paper in Deuceace’s desk or 
drawer, not a Dill, a note, or mise- 
randum, which I hadn’t read as well 
ashe: with Blewitt’s it was the same 
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—me and his young man used to read 
’em all. There wasn’t a bottle of wind 
that we didn’t get a glas, nor a pound 
of sugar that we didn’t have some lumps 
of it. We had keys to all the cubbards 
—we pipped into all the letters that 
kem and went—we pored over all the 
bill-files— we'd the best pickins out of 
the dinners, the livvers of the fowls, 
the force-mit balls out of the soup, the 
egs from the sallit. As for the coals 
and candles, we left them to the lan- 
drisses. You may call this robry— 
nonsince — it’s only our rights —a suv- 
vant’s purquizzits is as sacred as the 
laws of Hengland. 

Well, the long and short of it is 
this. Richard Blewitt, exquire, was 
sityouated as follows: He’d an inkum 
of three hundred a-year from his father. 
Out of this he had to pay one hundred 
and ninety for money borrowed by him 
at collidge, seventy for chambers, 
seventy more for his hoss, aty for his 
suvvant on bord wagis, and about three 
hunderd and fifty for a sepprat esta- 
blishmint in the Regency Park ; be- 
sides this, his pockit money, say a 
hunderd, his eatin, drinkin, and wine- 
marchant’s bill, about two hunderd 
moar. So that you see he laid bya 
pretty handsome sum at the end of the 
year. 

My master was diffrent; and being 
a more fashnabble man than Mr. B., 
in course he owed a deal more money. 
There was fust : 


Account contray, at Crock- 


ford’s cccccccccccccsee tris 00 
Bills ofxchange and 1.0.U’s 

(but he didn’t pay these 

in most cases) ......+-. 4963 00 
“1 tailor’s bills, in all .... 1306 11 9 
3 hossdealer’s do......+.. 402 00 
2coachbilder .......... 506 00 
Bills contracted at Cam. 

RE cack cnnsee nee e+. 2193 68 
RUNGRsiccsecccsnsecss «SF 200 








£14069 85 


I give this as a curosity—pipple 
doant know how in many cases fash- 
nabble life is carried on ; and to know 
even what a real gnimn owes is some- 
think instructif and agreeable. 

But to my tail. The very day after 
my master had made the inquiries con- 
cerning Mr. Dawkins, witch I have 
mentioned already, he met Mr. Blewitt 
on the stairs ; and byoutiffle it was to 
see how this gniman, who had before 
been almost cut by my master, was 
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now received by him. One of the 

sweatest smiles I ever saw was now 

vizzable on Mr. Deuceace’s counte- 

nence. He held out his hand, covered 

with a white kid glove, and said, in~ 
the most frenly tone of vice posbill, 

“ What? Mr. Blewitt! It is an age 

since we met. What a shame that such 

near naybors should see each other so 

seldom !” 

Mr. Blewitt, who was standing at 
his door, in a pe-green dressing gown, 
smoakin a segar, and singing a hunting 
coarus, looked surprised, flattered, and 
then sispicious. 

“ Why, yes,” says he, “ it is, Mr. 
Deuceace, a long time.” 

“ Not, I think, since we dined at 
Sir George Hookey’s. By the by, what 
an evening that was—hay, Mr. Blewitt ? 
what wine! what capital songs! I re- 
collect your ‘ May day in the morning’ 
—cuss me, the best comick song I ever 
heard. I was speaking to the Duke 
of Doncaster about it only yesterday. 
You know the duke, I think?” 

Mr. Blewitt said, quite surly, “ No, 
I don’t.” 

“ Not know him!” cries master; 
‘* why, hang it, Blewitt ! he knows you, 
as every sporting man in England does, 
I should think. Why, man, your good 
things are in every body’s mouth at 
Newmarket.” 

And so master went on chaffin Mr. 
Blewitt. That genimn at fust answered 
him quite short and angry ; but, after a 
little more flumery, he grew as pleased 
as posbill, took in all Deuceace’s flatry, 
and bleeved all his lies. At last the 
door shut, and they both went in to 
Mr. Blewitt’s chambers togither. 

Of course I can’t say what past 
there ; but in an hour master kem u 
to his own room as yaller as nek 
and smellin sadly of backo smoke. I 
never see any genimn more sick than 
he was; he'd been smoakin seagars 
along with Blewitt. I said nothink, in 
course, tho’ I'd often heard him xpress 
his horrow of backo, and knew very 
well he would as soon swallow pizon 
as smeke. But he wasn’t a chap to do 
a thing without a reason: if he’d been 
smoakin, I warrant he had smoked to 
some porpus. 

I didn’t hear the convysation be- 
tween ’em; but Mr. Blewitt’s man 
did: it was,— Well, Mr. Blewitt, 
what capital seagars! Have you one 
for a friend to smoak ?” (The old fox, 
it wasn’t only the seagars he was a 
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smoakin!) “ Walk in,” says Mr. 
Blewitt ; and then they began a chaffin 
together : master very ankshous about 
the young gintleman who had come to 
live in our chambers, Mr. Dawkins, 
and always coming back to that sub- 
ject,—sayin that people on the same 
stairkis ot to be frenly ; how glad he’d 
he, for his part, to know Mr. Dick 
Blewitt, and any friend of his, and 
so on. Mr. Dick, howsever, seamed 
quite aware of the trap laid for 
him. “TL really don’t no this Daw- 
kins,” says he: “ he’s a chismonger’s 
son, | hear; and tho’ I’ve exchanged 
visits with him, I doant intend to con- 
tinyou the acquaintance,—not wishin 
to assoshate with that kind of pipple.” 
So they went on, master fishin, and 
Mr. Blewitt not wishin to take the hook 
at no price. 

* Confound the vulgar thief!” mut- 
tard my master, as he was laying on his 
sopliy, afier being so very ill; “ I’ve 
poisoned myself with his infernal to- 
bacco, and he has foiled me. The 
cursed swindling boor! he thinks he’ll 
ruin this poor cheesemonger, does he ¢ 
L'jl step in, and warn him.” 

L thought L should bust a laftin, 
wlien he talked in this style. I knew 
very well what his ** warning” meant, 
— lockin the stable-door, but  stealin 
the hoss fust. 

Nex day, his stratlygam for becom- 
ing acquainted with Mr. Dawkins we 
exiculed, and very pritty it was. 

Besides potry and the floot, Mr. 
Dawkins, I must tell you, had some 
other parshallities, wiz,— he was wery 
fond of good eatin and drinkin. After 
doddling over his music and boox all 
day, this young genlmn used to sally 
out of evenings, ine sumptiously ata 
tavern, drinkin all sots of wind along 
with his friend Mr. Blewitt. He was 
a quiet voung fellow enough at fust ; 
but it was Mr. B. who (for his own 
porpuses, no doubt) had got him into 
this kind of life. Well, I needn’t say 
that he who eats a fine dinner, and 
drinks too much over night, wants a 
bottle of soda-water, and a gril praps, 
in the mornink. Such was Mr. Daw- 
kinseses case; and reglar almost as 
twelve o'clock came, the waiter from 
Dix Coffy-llouse was to be seen on 
our stairkis, bringin up Mr. D’s hot 
break fast. 

No man would have thouglit there 
was any think in such a trifling circk- 
umstance ; master did, though, and 
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pounced upon it like a cock on a bar- 
lycorn. 

Ile sent me out to Mr. Morell’s, in 
Pickledilly, for wot’s called a Strasbug- 
pie—in French, a “ patty defaw graw.” 
ile takes a card, and nails it on the 
outside case (patty defaw graws come 
generally in a round wooden box, like 
a drumb); and what do you think he 
writes on it! why, as follos :—*‘ For 
the Honourable Algernon Percy Deuce- 
ace, Sc. &c. §c. With Prince Talley- 
rand’s compliments.” 

Prince Tallyram’s complimints, in- 
deed! LI laff when I think of it still, 
the old surpint! He was a surpint, 
that Deuceace, and no mistake. 


Well, by a most extrornary piece of 


ill luck, the nex day, punctially as 
Mr. Dawkinses brexfas was coming up 
the stairs, Mr. Halgernon Percy Deuce- 
ace was going down. Ile was as gay 
as a lark, humming an Oppra tune, 
and twizzting round his head his hevy 
gold-headed cane. Down he went 
very fast, and by a most unlucky ax- 
dent struck his cane against the waiter’s 
tray, and away went Mr. Dawkinses 
gril, kayann, kitchup, soda-water, and 
all! 1 can’t think how my master 
should have choas such an exact time; 
to be sure, his windo looked upon the 
cort, and he could see every one who 
came into our door. 

As soon as the axdent had took 
place, master was in such a rage as, to 
be sure, no man ever was in befor; he 
swoar at the waiter in the most dredd- 
fle way; he threatened him with his 
stick ; and it was only when hesee that 
the waiter was rayther a bigger man 
than his self that he was in the least 
pazzyfied. [le returned to his own 
chambres; and John, the waiter, went 
off for more grillto Dixes Coffy Llouse. 

“ This is a most unlucky axdent, to 
be sure, Charles,” says master to me, 
after a few minnits paws, during which 
he had been and wrote a note, put it 
into an antelope, and sealed it with his 
bigg seal of arms. ‘* But stay—a 
thought strikes me—take this note to 
Mr. Deuceace, and that pye you 
brought yesterday ; and hearkye, you 
scoundrel, if you say where you got it 
I will break every bone in your skin !” 

These kind of prommises were 
among the few which I knew him to 
keep; and as I loved boath my skinn 
and my boans, I carried the noat, and, 
of cors, said nothink. Waiting in Mr. 
Dawkinses chambus for a few minnits, 
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I returned to my master with an an- 
ser. I may as well give both of these 
documence, of which I happen to have 
taken coppies. 


I 


“The Hon. A. P. Devceace to T. S. 
Dawns, Esq. 
‘** Temple, Tuesday. 

‘* Mr. Deuceace presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Dawkins, and begs at the 
same time to offer his most sincere apo- 
iogies and regrets for the accident which 
has just taken place. 

“ May Mr. Deuceace be allowed to 
take a neighbour’s privilege, and to re- 
medy the evil he has occasioned to the 
best of his power? If Mr. Dawkins will 
do him the favour to partake of the con- 
tents of the accompanying case (from 
Strasburg direct, and the gift of a friend, 
on whose taste as a gourmand Mr. Daw- 
kins may rely), perhaps he will tind that 
it is not a bad. substitute for the plat 
which Mr. Deuceace’s awkwardness de- 
stroved. 

‘‘ Itwill, also, Mr. Deuceuce is sure, be 
no small gratification to the original donor 
of the paté, when he learns that it has 
fallen into the hands of so celebrated a 
box vivant as Mr. Dawkins. 

“ T. S. Dawkins, Esq., Se. &¢. &e. 


r. 
‘ From 'T. 8S. Dawkins, Esq. to the Hon. 
A. P. Deuceace. 


‘Mr. Thomas Smith Dawkins pre- 
sents his grateful compliments to the 
Hon, Mr. Deuceace, and accepts with 
the greatest pleasure Mr. Deuceace’s 
generous proffer. 

«It would be one of the happiest mo- 
ments of Mr. Smith Dawkins’s life, if the 
Hon. Mr. Deuceace would extend his ge- 
nerosity still further, and condescend to 
partake of the repast which his munifi- 
cent politeness has turnished. 

‘* Temple, Tuesday.” 


” 


Many and many a time, I say, have 
I grind over these letters, which [ had 
wrote from the orignal by Mr. Bruffy’s 
copyin clark. Deuceace’s flam about 
Prince Tallyram was puffickly suc- 
cessful. 1 saw young Dawkins blush 
with delite as he red the note; he toar 
up for or five sheets before he com- 
posed the anser to it, which was as you 
read abuff, and roat in a hand quite 
trembling with pleasyer. Ifyou could 
but have seen the look of triumth in 
Deuceace’s wicked black eyes, when 
he read the noat! I never see a dea- 
min yet, but I can phansy 1, a holding 
a writhing soal on his pitchfreck, and 
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smilin like Deuceace. He dressed 
himself in his very best clothes, and in 
he went, after sending me over to say 
that he would xcept with pleasyour 
Mr. Dawkins’s invite. 

The pie was cut up, and a most 
frenly conversation begun betwixt the 
two genlmin. Deuceace was quite 
captivating. lle spoke to Mr. Daw- 
kins in the most respeckful and flatrin 
manner,—agread in every think he said, 
—prazed his taste, his furniter, his 
coat, his classick nolledge, and his 
playin’ on the floot; you’d have 
thought, to hear him, that such a poly- 
gon of exlens as Dawkins did not 
breath,— that such a modist, sinsear, 
honrabble genlmn as Deuceace was to 
be seen no where xcept in Pump Cort. 
Pore Daw was complitly taken in. 
My master said he’d introduce him to 
the Duke of Doncaster, and Heaven 
knows how many nobs more, till Daw- 
kins was quite intawsicated with pleas- 
your. I know asa fack (and it pretty 
well shews the young genlmn’s carry- 
ter), that he went that very day, and 
ordered 2 new coats, on porpus to be 
introjuiced to the lords in. 

But the best joak of all was at last. 
Singin, swagrin, and swarink — up 
stares came Mr. Dick Blewitt. He 
flung open Mr. Dawkins’ door, shout- 
ing out, “ Daw, my old buck, how are 
you ?”” when, all of a sudden, he sees 
Mr. Deuceace: his jor dropt, he 
turned chocky white, and then burnin 
red, and looked as if a stror would 
knock him down. “ My dear Mr. 
Blewitt,” says my master, smilin, and 
offring his hand, * how glad I am to 
see you. Mr. Dawkins and I were 
just talking about your pony! Pray 
sit down.” 

Blewitt did; and now was the ques- 
tion, who should sit the other out; 
but, law bless you! Mr. Blewitt was 
no match for my master; all the time 
he was fidgetty, silent, and sulky; on 
the contry, master was charmin. I 
never herd such a flo of conversatin, or 
sO many wittacisms as he uttered. At 
last, completely beat, Mr. Blewitt took 
his leaf; that instant master followed 
him; and passin his arm through that 
of Mr. Dick, led him into our cham- 
bers, and began talkin to him in the 
most affabl and affeckshnat manner. 

But Dick was too anyry to listen ; at 
last, when master was telling him some 
long stoary about the Duke of Don- 
caster, Blewitt bust out — 
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* A plague ou the Duke of Doncaster ! 
Come, come, Mr. Deuceace, don’t you 
be running your rigs upon me; [ an’t 
the man to be bamboozl’d by long- 
winded stories about dukes and duch- 
esses. You think I don’t know you; 
every man knows you, and your line 
of country. Yes, you're after young 
Dawkins there, and think to pluck 
him; but you shan’t,—no, by 
you shant.” (The reader must recklect 
that the oaths which interspussd Mr. 
B’s convysatin I hav lift out.) Well, 
after he'd fired a wolley of em, 
Mr. Deuceace spoke as cool and slow 
as posbill. 

“ Heark ye, Blewitt. I know you 
to be one of the most infernal thieves 
and scoundrels unhung. If you at- 
tempt to hector with me, I will cane 
you; if you want more, I'll shoot you; 
if you meddle between me and Daw- 
kins, I will do both. I know your 
whole life, you miserable swindler and 
coward. I know you have already 
won two hundred pounds of this lad, 
and want all. I will have half, or you 
never shall have a penny.” It’s quite 
true that master knew things; but how 
was the wonder. 

T couldn't see Mr. B.’s face during 
this dialogue, bein on the wrong side of 
the door; but there was a considd- 
rabble paws after thuse complymints 
had passed between the two genlmn,— 
one walkin quickly up and down the 
room,—tother, angry and stupid, sittin 
down, and stampin with his foot. 

** Now listen to this, Mr. Blewitt,” 
continues master, at last; “if you’re 
quiet, you shall have half this fellow’s 
money: but venture to win a shilling 
from him in my absence, or without 
my consent, and you do it at your 

veril,” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Deuceace,”’ cries 
Dick, “it’s very hard, and, I must 
say, not fair: the game was of my 
starting, and you've no right to inter- 
fere with my friend.” 

* Mr. Blewitt, you are a fool! You 
professed yesterday not to know this 
man, and I was obliged to find him 
out for myself. I should like to know 
by what law of honour I am bound to 
give him up to you ?” 

It was charmin to hear this pair of 
raskles talkin about honour. I declare 
I could have found it in my heart to 
warn young Dawkins of the precious 
way in which these chaps were going 
to serve him. But if they didn’t know 
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what honour was, I did; and never, 
never did [ tell tails about my masters 
when in their sarvice — out, in cors, 
the hobligation is no longer binding. 

Well, the nex day there was a gran 

dinner at our chambers. White soop, 
turbit, and lobstir sos; saddil of Scoch 
muttn, grous, and M‘Arony; winds, 
shampang, hock, maderia, a bottle of 
poart, and ever so many of clarrit. 
The compny presint was three ; wiz., 
the Honrabble A. P. Deuceace, R. 
Blewitt, and Mr. Dawkins, Exquires. 
My i, how we genlmn in the kitchin 
did enjy it! Mr. Blewittes man eat 
so much grows (when it was brot out 
of the parlor), that 1 reely thought he 
would be sik; Mr. Dawkinses gnimn 
(who was ony abowt 13 years of age) 
grew so il with M‘Arony and plumb 
puddn, as to be obleeged to take sefral 
of Mr. D.’s pils, which 4 kild him. 
But this is all promiscuous: I an’t 
talkin of the survants now, but the 
masters. 

Would you bleev it? After dinner 
(and praps 8 bottles of wind betwin 
the 3) the genlmn sat down to écarty. 
It’s a game where only 2 plays, and 
where, in coarse, when there’s ony 3, 
one looks on. 

Fust, they playd crown pints, and a 
pound the bett. At this game they 
were wonderful equill; and about 
supper-time (when grilled am, more 
shampang, devid biskits, and other 
things, was brot in) the play stood 
thus: Mr. Dawkins had won 2 pounds ; 
Mr. Blewitt, 30 shillings; the Hon- 
rabble Mr. Deuceace having lost 3/. 10s. 
After the devvle and the shampang the 
play was a little higher. Now it was 
— pints, and five pound the bet. 

thought, to be sure, after hearing the 
complyments between Blewitt and 
master in the morning, that now pore 
Dawkins’s time was come. 

Not so: Dawkins won always, Mr.B. 
betting on his play, and giving him the 
very best of advice. At the end of the 
evening (which was abowt five o’clock 
the nex morning) they stopt. Master 
was counting up the skore on a card. 

“* Blewitt,” says he, “I’ve been un- 
lucky. I ow you—let me see — yes, 
five-and-forty pounds ?” 

“ Five-and - forty,” 
* and no mistake !” 

“T will give you a cheque,’ 
the honrabble gen!mn. 

* Oh! don’t mention it, my dear 
sir!” But master got a grate sheet of 


says Blewitt, 
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paper, and drew him a check on Mes- 


seers Pump, Algit, and Co., his 
bankers. 

“ Now,” says master, “ I’ve got to 
settle with you, my dear Mr. Dawkins. 
If you had backd your luck, I should 
have owed you a very handsome sum 
of money. Voyons: thirteen points, 
at a pound —it is easy to calculate ;” 
and, drawin out his puss, he clinked 
over the table 13 goolden suverings, 
which shon till they made my eyes 
wink, 

So did pore Dawkinses, as he put 
out his hand, all trembling, and drew 
them in. 

“* Let me say,” added master, “ let 
me say (and I’ve had some little expe- 
rience), that you are the very best 
écurté player with whom I ever sat 
down.” 

Dawkinses eyes glissened as he put 
the money up, and said, “ Law, Deuce- 
ace, you flatter me !” 

Flatter him! I should think he did. 
It was the very thing which master 
ment. 

*“ But mind you, Dawkins,” con- 
tinyoud he, “I must have my revenge ; 
for I’m ruined—positively ruined — 
by your luck.” 

“* Well, well,” says Mr. Thomas 
Smith Dawkins, as pleased as if he 
had gained a millium, “shall it be to- 
morrow? Blewitt, what say you ?” 

Mr. Blewitt agread, in course. My 
master, after a little demurring, con- 
sented too. ‘ We'll meet,” says he, 
“at your chambers. But mind, my 
dear fello, not too much wind: I can’t 
stand it at any time, especially when 
I have to play écarté with you.” 

Pore Dawkins left our rooms, as 
happy as a prins. “ Here, Charles,” 
says he, and flung me a sovring. Pore 
fellow ! pore fellow! I knew what was 
acomin! 

* * » 

But the best of it was, that these 13 
sovrings which Dawkins won, master 
had borrowed them from Mr. Blewitt ! 
I brought ‘em, with 7 more, from that 
young genlmn’s chambers that very 
morning: for, since his interview with 
master, Blewitt had nothing to refuse 
him. 

# * * 

Well, shall I continue the tail? If 
Mr. Dawkins had been the least bit 
wiser, it would have taken him six 
months befoar he lost his money; as 
it was, he was such a confounded 





Dimond cut Dimond. 
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ninny, that it took him a very short 
time to part with it. 

Nex day (it was Thusday, and mas- 
ter’s acquaintance with Mr. Dawkins 
had only commenced on Tuesday),’ 
Mr. Dawkins, as I said, gev his party, 
—dinner at7. Mr. Blewitt and the two 
Mr. D.’s as befoar. Play begins at 11. 
This time 1 knew the bisniss was 
pretty serious, for we suvvants was 
packed off to bed at 2 o'clock. On 
Friday, 1 went to chambers—no master 
—he kem in for 5 minutes at about 
12, made a little toilit, ordered more 
devvles and soda-water, and back again 
he went to Mr. Dawkins’s. 

They had dinner there at 7 again, 
but nobody seamed to eat, for all the 
vittles came out to us genlmn: they 
had in more wind though, and must 
have drunk at least 2 dozen in the 36 
hours. 

*# * * 

At ten o'clock, however, on Friday 
night, back my master came to his 
chambers. I saw him as I never saw 
him before, namly, reglar drunk. He 
staggered about the room, he danced, 
he hickipd, he swoar, he flung me a 
heap of silver, and, finely, he sunk 
down exosted on his bed ; 1 pullin off 
his boots and close, and makin him 
comfrabble. 

When I had removed his garmints, 
I did what it’s the duty of every ser- 
vant to do— I emtied his pockits, and 
looked at his pockit-book and all his 
letters: a number of axdents have been 
prevented that way. 

I found there, among a heap of 
things, the following pretty dockyment : 


j,..0.. 0. 
£4700. 
Tuomas Suitn Dawxrys. 


Friday, 
16th January. 

There was another bit of paper, of 
the same kind —“ I. O. U. four hun- 


dred pounds, Richard Blewitt:” but 
this, in cors, meut nothink. 





& 


Nex mornin, at nine, master was up, 
and as sober as a judg. He drest, 
and was off to Mr. Dawkins. At 10, 
he ordered a cab, and. the two genlmn 
went together. 





*¢ Where shall he drive, sir?” says I. 
“ Oh, tell him to drive to THE Bank.” 
Pore Dawkins! his eyes red with 

remors and sleepliss drunkenniss, gave 

a shudder and a sob, as he sunk back 

in the wehicle; and they drove on. 

That day he soald out every hapny 
he was worth, xcept five hundred 
pounds. 

* * 4 

Abowt 12 master had returned, and 
Mr. Dick Blewitt came stridin up the 
stairs with a sollum and important hair. 

** Is your master at home ?” says he. 

“ Yes, sir,” says I; and in he walks. 
I, in coars, with my ear to the keyhole, 
istning with all my mite. 

“ Well,” says Blewitt, “we maid a 
pritty good might of it, Mr. Deuceace. 
You've settled, I see, with Dawkins.” 

“ Settled !” says master. ‘ Oh, yes 
— yes— I’ve settled with him.” 

“ Four thousand seven hundred, I 
think ?” 

« About that— yes.” 

* That makes my share— let me see 
—two thousand three hundred and 
fifty ; which I'll thank you to fork out.” 

“Upon my word — why — Mr. 

Blewitt,” says my master, “ I don’t 

really understand what you mean.” 

“ You don't know what I mean!” 
says Blewitt, in an axent such as I 
never before heard ; ** You don’t know 
what I mean! Did you not promise 
me that we were to go shares? Didn’t 
I lend you twenty sovereigns, the other 
night, to pay our losings to Dawkins ? 
Didn’t you swear, on your honour as a 
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gentleman, to give me half ofall that 
might be won in this affair?” 

* Agreed, sir,” says Deuceace ; 
“ agreed.” 

“ Well, sir, and now what have you 
to say ?” 

“ Why, that I don’t intend to keep 
my promise! You infernal fool and 
ninny! do you suppose I was labour- 
ing for you? Do you fancy I was 
going to the expense of giving a dinner 
to that jackass yonder, that you should 
profit by it? Get away, sir! Leave 
the room, sir! Or, stop—here—I will 
give you four hundred pounds—your 
own note of hand, sir, for that sum, if 
you will consent to forget all that has 
passed between us, and that you have 
never known Mr. Algernon Deuceace.” 

I've sean pipple angery before now, 
but never any like Blewitt. [le storm- 
ed, groned, belloed, swoar! At last, 
he fairly began blubbring ; now cussing 
and nashing his teeth, now praying dear 
Mr. Deuceace to grant him mercy. 

At last, master flung open the door 
(Ileavn bless us! it’s well 1 didn’t 
tumble, hed over eels, into the room !), 
and said, “ Charles, shew the gentle- 
man down stairs!” My master looked 
at him quite steddy. Blewitt slunk 
down, as misrabble as any man I ever 
see. As for Dawkins, Heaven knows 
where he was ! 

+ * * 

“ Charles,” says my master to me, 
about an hour afterwards, “I am going 
to Paris; you may come, too, if you 
please.” 

C. YELLOWPLUSH. 
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Homeric Ballads. 


HOMERIC BALLADS. 


BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


No. ll. 


The Song of the Trojan Worse, 
SUNG TO ULYSSES BY THE MINSTREL DEMODOCUS. 
Od. @ 477-534. 


[ Demodocus had, in the morning, sung a ballad of the contention between 
Achilles and Ulysses, an incident in that “war, “ the glory of which had then 
reached the spacious heaven.” It produced a deep effect on the feelings of the 
unknown guest. He was obliged to cover his face with his garment, to conceal 
his bursting tears ; and, when the song was done, he wiped off the token of his 
sorrow, and made a reverential libation to the gods. Demodocus was again 
called upon to sing by the Pheeacian nobles ; and again Ulysses, anticipating that 
the theme would a second time be taken from those adventures in which he had 
borne so conspicuous a part, could not control his feelings. Alcinous, by whom 
he sate, perceived his agitation ; and making the remark that they had enough of 
minstrelsy for the present, proposed that they should leave the table and com- 
mence the sports of the day. He rightly conjectured that something in the song 
had affected the stranger, though at first, with much delicacy, he does not even 
allude to it. After dinner, Ulysses, with that strange waywardness which all 
men have occasionally felt, cannot refrain from demanding another ballad on 
the Trojan war, deeply as the former reference had shaken him. The effect is 
the same as before: he yields again to a passion of tears, excited by the memory 
of bygone days, and of companions in gallant actions scattered or slain. / Icinous 
now thinks it time that he should openly interfere. He has no further st:stitute 
to offer instead of the lay of Demodocus, and he plainly tells the ante vy that 
the minstrel must cease because his song gives pain to the stranger. With the 
ease and kind-hearted refinement of a true gentleman —for such is the character 
admirably supported by Alcinous —he calls upon the unknown, whose skill and 
vigour in the games of the day had made a most favourable impression on prince 
and pe ople, c candidly to declare who he was, and why he is so grievously afflicted 
when he hears of the fate of the Argives and the Danai, and of Troy. “ It was 
the work of the gods,” says Homer, speaking through Alcinous, with the un- 
doubting conviction that his own immortal poems would fulfil the prophecy, 
“ who doomed the men to destruction, that it might be matter of song to the 
people of future time.” So called upon, Ulysses discloses himself in a short 
speech of surpassing grace and dignity, which serves as an exordium to a tale 
of the most wondrous beauty ever conceived by the human imagination — 

‘* Speciosa miracula promit, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque, et cum Cyclope Charybdim.” 


Miraeles they are, indeed, of enchanting verse, which, whether we take them as 
legends intended to be believed literally, or as allegories veiling a hidden truth, 
captivate the fancy, arouse the intellect, and feed the eye with a long succession 
of ever-varying pictures, filling the mind with endless trains of thought and 
meditation. | 


i 
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For honour and reverence should ever 
belong 

To the loved of the Muses, the framers 
of song.” 

So spoke forth Odysseus—the herald 
obeyed, 

And his git was at once by Demodocus 

laid. 


Il. 


The minstrel received it, rejoicing in 
heart, 

Then the feast was begun, and they all 
took a part ; 

And when sated with meat and with 
wine was each guest, 

By Odysseus the singer again was 
addressed : 

“The lot of no other I honour as 
thine ; 

For the Muse taught thy lay, or Apollo 
divine ; 

Thy song of th’ Achivi tells truly and 
well, 

How they toiled in the wars, how they 
fought and they fell. 


III. 


We would think ’mid those deeds that 
thou present hast been 

Or hast heard them from one who the 
combat had seen. 

Be the famed Horse or Woop now re- 
nowned in thy lays, 

Which Athené assisted Epéus to raise. 

How brought by Odysseus, with stra- 
tagem bold, 

It was placed, full of men, within 
Ilion’s stronghold. 

This tale truly sing; and my tongue 
shall maintain, 

O’er the earth, that a god has inspired 
thy sweet strain.” 


IV. 


The minstrel began as the godhead in- 
spired, 

He sang how their tents the Argive had 
fired, 

And over the sea in trim barks bent 
their course, 

While their chiefs with Odysseus were 
closed in the horse, 

Mid the ‘Trojans, who had that fell en- 
gine of wood 

Dragged on, till in Troy’s inmost tur- 
ret it stood ; 

There long did they ponder in anxious 
debate, 

What to do with the steed, as around 

it they sate, 
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ing shock ; 

Or, shrined in the tower, let it there 
make abode, 

As an offering to ward off the anger of 
God. 

The last counsel prevailed, for the mo- 
ment of doom, 

When the town held the horse, upon 
Ilion had come. 


VI. 


The Argives in ambush awaited the 
hour, 

When slaughter and death on their 
foes they should shower. 

When it came, from their hollow re- 
treat rushing down, 

The sons of the Achivi smote sorely the 
town. 

Then scattered, on blood and on ra- 
vaging bent, 

Through all parts of the city chance- 
sailed they went, 

And he sang how Odysseus at once 
made his way 

To where the proud domes of Dei- 
phobus lay. 


VII. 


With bold Menelaus he thitherward 
strode, 

Tn valour an equal to war's fiery god. 

There fierce was the fight, dread the 
deeds that were done, 

Till, aided by Pallas, the battle he 
won. 

So sang the rapt minstrel the blood- 

stirring tale, 

But the cheek of Odysseus waxed 
deadly and pale ; 

While the song warbled on of the days 
that were past, 

llis eyelids were wet with the tears 
falling fast. 
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VIII. 


As wails the lorn bride, with her arms 
clasping round 

Her own beloved husband, laid low on 
the ground ; 

From the town, with his people, he 
sallied out brave, 

His country, his children, from insult 
to save. 

She sees his last gasping, life ready to 

art, 

And she flings herself on him, pressed 
close to her heart. 

Shrill she screams o’er the dying, while 
cruel foes near 

Beat her shoulders and back with the 
pitiless spear. 


TX. 


They bear her away—as a slave she 
must go; 

For ever a victim of toil and of wo. 

Soon wastes her sad cheek with the 
traces of grief: 

Sad as hers shewed the face of famed 
Ithaca’s chief. 

But none saw the tear-drops which fell 
from his eye, 

Save the king at the board who was 
seated close by ; 

And Alcinous watched him, and noted 
alone, 

How deep from his breast came thie 
heavy-sent groan. 

W. M. 


*,* In the last Number, p. 2, it is said of the 4neid, that “ the funeral games 
[would have been] better performed in honour of Pallas than of a trumpeter, who 


makes no appearance in the poems until he is dead.” 


in here, I do not know. 


low the trumpeter came 


I do not imagine [ so wrote it; but, perhaps, in hasty 








scribbling, I was thinking of Misereus. It should be ‘in honour of Anchises.” 
And I might have added, that it was the less necessary to bestow these honours 
upon him, as he has the most magnificent of all the books of the Aneid devoted 
to himself, viz. the sixth. 
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The Rehearsal, 


THE REHEARSAL. 


We have just been favoured with a 
very full and satisfactory specimen, on 
a small scale, and at a considerable 
distance, of what is in preparation for 
us, under the Mulgrave-O’Connell sys- 
tem, on a more extensive platform, and 
in our own immediate neighbourhood, 
in the sister kingdom of Ireland. 

Nothing seems to put the minis- 
terialists more out of humour than any 
aliusion to this obvious fact. We shall 
take care, therefore, before we proceed 
to insist upon the lessons of instruction 
which ought to be derived from late 
events, to shew, and in the most satisfac- 
tory manner, that this alleged similarity 
between the cases of Canada and Ireland 
is nota mere ** Tory” fiction, invented 
for the paltry purpose of getting up an 
outcry against the ministry, but was first 
advanced by the ultra-Liberals them- 
selves, and asserted by them to be a 
fact altogether incontrovertible. 

“ The cases of Canada and Ireland,” 
said Mr. O'ConNELL, on the debate of 
March 6, 1837, “ are identical. The 
only difference is this, that in the one 
country the small domineering party is 
known as the Orange party, in the 
other as the British party. But the 
nature of both, the cases of both, are 
exactly the same.” 

“ J] have said,” added Mr. Roe- 
sucK, in the same debate, “ that the 
cause of Canada and of Ireland is one 
and the same ;” “* Canada and Ireland 
have both been conquered by England : 
the majority of both countries are of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion ; and 
in both countries a small minority, 
who call themselves English, have do- 
mineered over, and insulted, the people 
at large.” 

And this fact, continually insisted 
on in past years, has been again and 
again alluded to by other speakers, 
in the course of the debate which is 
still pending. Divers of the Irish 
members, brought in by the joint in- 
fluence of the government and O’Con- 
nell, have broadly asserted the justice 
of the complaints, and of the resist- 
ance, of the Canadian insurgents ; and 
have also added, that the only differ- 
ence between the cases of Ireland and 
of Canada is this,— that Ireland is the 
worst-used country of the two ! 

Letus not be told, then, as we have been 
heretofore, that a comparison between 


the two cases is “ an audacious party 
manceuvre ;”’ but let us rather sit down 
to a calm consideration of a lesson 


Jrom which there is no escape,—and 


which, if we could even refuse to listen 
to it now, would not the less remain 
on record, to rise up against us in 
judgment when the tragedy is fully 
played out, of which we have just now 
witnessed the REHEARSAL. 

The mere circumstance that both 
Canada and Ireland were, several ge- 
nerations back, conquered by England, 
would be of little weight in the question, 
were it not accompanied by other and 
more important grounds of discontent, 
The main feature, common to both cases, 
and which constitutes the grand diffi- 
culty in both, is this,— that Canada 
and Ireland each possesses a population 
consisting, in the proportion of three 
parts out of four, or three out of five, of 
ignorant, and therefore vicious, and 
bigotted, and priest-deluded votaries of 
Rome. Take away this one evil, and 
both Ireland and Canada would be as 
easily governed, at the present moment, 
as Guernsey or the Isle of Wight. 

That a considerable majority of the 
people of Lower Canada are of the 
Italian sect, is a statistical fact respect- 
ing which there is no question. 

That they are also deplorably igno- 
rant is witnessed by Mr. Lytton Bul- 
wer, who, in his speech of a few nights 
back, informs us, that it is a common 
occurrence for the foreman of a jury 
not to be able to read the verdict he 
delivers: And by Mr. Ellice, who esti- 
mated the proportion of those capable 
of reading at not more than one or two 
in the hund:cd! 

That they are both immoral in their 
habits and held in the most blind sub- 
jection by their priests are two circum- 
stances which follow of course, after 
the preceding ones. But we have also 
abundant testimony of both, from all 
the travellers who have ever visited 
that country. 

Now, in all these great leading fea- 
tures of the case there is the most strik- 
ing resemblance between their case and 
that of the Lrish Papists. 

The field of operations, then, being 
the same in both countries, we may 
next look at the moving causes, or agi- 
tating phenomena, iu these two distinct 
and far-separated provinces. And here 
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we have to consider, first, the persons 
causing agitation, and, next, the ques- 
tions, real or fictitious, respecting which 
agitation is raised. 

And here, too, the parallel is as 
complete as possible. In Canada, we 
have the priests and Papineau ; in Ire- 
land, the priests and O’Connell. In 
Canada we have the Romish tyrants, 
dreading the advance of an English 
and Protestant population, and desir- 
ing by every possible means to repress 
its growth ; and we have a pratiny de- 
magogue, loud in debate, but invisible 
when swords are drawn, whose open 
object is to make himself the actual 
ruler; to reduce the government of the 
English to a mere name, or less than 
that. In Ireland, we have precisely 
the same array of clerical agitators, and 
another Papineau in O'Connell. In 
each case, the priests detest a Protest- 
ant dominion,—the demagogues a 
JSoreign rule. 

The parties agitating, then, are the 
same; and so are the questions agitated. 
The priests complain of the support 
given by the state to the Protestant 
clergy; the demagogues demand the 
power of self-government. 

Touching the first : 


«* They complained,” said Mr. Ror- 
suck (March 8, 1835), ‘‘ that the pro- 
ceeds of the reserved funds were appro- 
priated to the maintenance of an ex- 
clusive church establishment.” ‘ They 
bitterly complained, respecting the Je- 
suits’ estates, that they had, while in the 
possession of the Jesuits, contributed to 
the education of the Roman Catholic 
youth, and that now they were appro- 
priated in a manner totally opposed to 
this.” 


Touching the second, Mr. Roesuck 
said : 


“IT may recommend the same course 
[agitation] to the Canadians, in order 
that they may get their Reform-bill : — 
2a Reform-bill which, I hope, will give 
them the power of governing themselves.” 


And Mr. Ilume, on the 18th June, 
1835, said : 

** No good can be done, nor any terms 
of adjustment be listened to by the Ca- 
nadians, until a separate and independent 
legislature have the entire management 
of their affairs.” 


The Irish priests, like the Canadians, 
“bitterly complain” that the lands and 
tithes, once theirs, are now in the hands 
ef the heretics; and the Irish dema- 
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gogues, like the Canadian, ask for no- 
thing more than ‘a separate and in- 
dependent legislature.” And let the 
ignorant, priest-ridden multitude, either 
in Ireland or in Canada, only attain 
this object, “‘a separate and independ- 
ent legislature,”— and it will not be 
many days before they adopt the rest 
of Mr. Hume’s advice, and throw off 
“ the baleful domination of the mother 
country.” Not an hour longer than 
necessity compels them, will the priests 
tolerate being ruled by “ heretics,” or 
the demagogues submit to receive orders 
from “ the Colonial Office” of Great 
Britain. 

But now we come to the treatment 
of these two cases, and to the results, 
realised or in expectancy, of such treat- 
ment. And again the parallel is per- 
fect as to the first, and only differs, as 
to the result, in the single point of 
time. 

Conciliation has been the treatment 
adopted with both. Conciliation in 
each case has had its natural results, 
so far as the priests were concerned ; 
but in Canada alone, from some cause 
or other, the conciliatory plan seems to 
have prematurely exploded as to the 
demagogues. 

In Ireland, however, and in Canada 
alike, the priests must be conciliated, 
and Protestantism depressed with this 
view. Ten Protestant bishops were 
put down in Ireland; in Canada, the 
see of Quebec was similarly suppressed. 
The Jesuits’ estates were surrendered 
to the demands of the Canadian priest- 
hood ; — in Treland, under the imme- 
diate eye of England, all that the mi- 
nistry dared attempt in this way was a 
slice out of the Church property, under 
the specious guise of an “appropriation 
clause.” Meanwhile, Lord Morpeth 
could only venture to lend a helping 
hand, in a modest way, by a small 
donation, now and then, to raise a 
Popish chapel. But in Canada, the 
British standard was lowered in open 
day to the idolatrous host, and the 
representatives of the government took 
the lead in the founding a Popish 
cathedral. 

The result, in the one case, has al- 
ready appeared; and, in the other, it 
is just as certain—-the same system 
being persevered in. The difference 
is merely a difference of time. 

The mere politician, however, will 
not see this. Even if he admits, as he 
can hardly now avoid doing, the fact 
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of a certain calamitous result having 
taken place, he is altogether sceptical 
as to the relationship of cause and 
effect; and utterly denies that the en- 
couragement given to the Popish priests 
and demagogues has any thing to do 
with the matter. To such, it seems 
that the only error has been, either in 
not conceding enough, or in conceding 
too late. We shall only offer two 
remarks in opposition to this view. 

1. These gentlemen overlook the 
main feature of the political part of the 
question. They lose sight of the rela- 
tion in which colonies must always 
stand, towards the empire to which 
they belong. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
the demagogue always is, a dislike of 
subjection. Carry conciliation to the 
utmost—the most absurd length — 
you must still entirely fail, so long 
as the will and pleasure of M. Papi- 
neau and his associates is controlled 
by the Colonial Office in London. 
They want entire “ independence ;” 
they demand the right of “ governing 
themselves.”” Now, in sober truth and 
fact, this “ self-government ” and entire 
** independence ” amounts to nothing 
less than separation. It places them 
in the same position, in reality, as the 
United States ; and it matters nothing 
if a few fine phrases, and professions 
of attachment and fealty to England, 
were used as a mere cloak to conceal 
the real character of the transaction. 

The demagogues, then, mean nothing 
else than the establishment of their 
own authority in Canada ; and the ter- 
mination of “the baleful domination 
of the mother country.” Conciliation, 
therefore, towards them (we speak of 
the agitators, not the people, of Ca- 
nada), is just as rational and hopeful 
a proceeding as it would be to attempt 
to conciliate a tiger, without putting 
him first on the safe side of a row of 
iron bars! 

Nor is the task in the least degree 
more hopeful, as regards the priesthood 
of Canada. These mean, as the Ro- 
mish priests always mean, nothing else 
than the complete ascendancy of their 
church, The present government would 
fain act a neutral part, between Protest- 
antism and Popery, both in Canada 
and in Ireland. This answers very 
well with the priests up to a certain 
point; but when they have raised 
themselves, by the help of government 

neutrality, up to the level of equality, 
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they instantly press onwards to the 
next point of ascendancy ; and they 
very soon let the government know 
that their doctrine is, “ He that is not 
with me, is against me.” Never will 
the priests of Rome rest content under 
a Protestant dominion. 

Yet there is a higher view of this 
question, namely, the religious view. 
But on this part of the subject we 
pause, fearing to injure so sacred a 
cause by an hasty or inefficient mode 
of handling it. A few words, however, 
occur to us, which lately issued from 
the pen of one of the first writers of 
our day ; and with them we shall close 
these brief observations. 


‘* The preceding remarks were originally 
written on the eve of the year 1829. The 
bill of that calamitous year replaced the 
Roman Catholic in the parliament, from 
which he had been expelled a centur 
before, by the united necessities of reli- 
gion, freedom, and national safety. ‘The 
whole experience of our Protestant his- 
tory had pronounced that evil must follow. 
And it has followed. 

‘* From that hour all has been changed. 
British legislation has lost its stability. 
England has lost alike her pre-eminence 
abroad, and her confidence at home. 
Every great institution of the state has 
tottered, Her governments have risen, 
and passed away like shadows. The 
church in Ireland, bound hand and foot, 
has been flung into the furnace, and is 
disappearing from the eye. The church 
in England is Sonny threatened with 
her share of the fiery trial. Every re- 
monstrance of the nation is insolently 
answered by pointing to rebellion, ready 
to seize its arms in Ireland. Democracy 
is openly proclaimed as a principle of the 
state. Popery is triumphantly predicted 
as the universal religion. To guide and 
embody all, a new shape of power has 
started up in the legislature—a new ele- 
ment, at once of control and confusion — 
a central faction, which has both sides at 
its mercy—holding the country in con- 
tempt, while it fixes its heel on a cabinet 
trembling for existence— possessing all 
the influence of office, without its re- 
sponsibility—and engrossing unlimited 
patronage, for the purposes of unlimited 
domination. Yet these may be ‘ but the 
beginning of sorrows,’ 

** But, if we give way to Popery, we 
are not without the most solemn warn- 
ings of Scripture. We have the apos- 
tolic declaration: ‘ Let no man deceive 
you by any means; for that day shall 
not come, except there come a falling 

away first, and that man or sIN be ree 
vealed, the son of perdition, who op- 
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poseth and exalteth himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped ; 
so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple 
of God, shewing himself that he is God, 
*- * * * * — And then shall that 
wicked one be revealed, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the Spirit of his 
mouth, and shall destroy with the bright- 
ness of his coming—even him whose 
coming is after the working of Satan, 
with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness in them that perish ; 
because they received not the love of 
the truth, that they might be saved,’ 
(2 Thess. ii.) 

‘‘ This gives the portraiture of the 
great deluder of the European world in 
his external and imposing aspect. An- 
other portraiture displays his internal 
evil: ‘ Now, the Spirit speaketh ex- 
pressly, that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed 
to seducing spirits, and doctrines of 
devils. Speaking lies in hypocrisy ; 
having their consciences seared with a 
hot iron ; forbidding to marry, and com- 
manding to abstain from meats, which 
God hath created to be received with 
thanksgiving of them which believe and 
know the truth.’ Ending with the so- 
lemn injunction to all teachers of Christ- 
ianity: ‘If thou put the brethren in 
remembrance of these things, thou shalt 
be a good minister of Jesus Christ, 
nourished up in the words of faith and 
of good doctrine.’ (1 Tim. iv. 1.) 

** Finally, we have the denunciation of 
the prophet, declaring the Divine judg- 
ments: ‘ And I saw another angel come 
down from heaven, having great power ; 
and the earth was lightened with his 
glory. And he cried mightily, with a 
strong voice, saying, Babylon the great 
is fallen, is fallen, and is become the 
habitation of devils, the hold of every 
foul spirit. And | heard another voice 
from heaven, saying, Come out of her, 
my people, that ye be not partakers of 
her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues. For her sins have reached unto 
heaven, and God hath remembered her 
iniquities.” (Rev. xviii.) 

“This language is not used to give 
offence to the Roman Catholic. His re- 
ligion is reprobated, because it is his 
undoing, the veil that darkens his un- 
derstanding, the tyranny that chains his 
natural liberty of choice, the fatal cor- 
ruption of Christianity that shuts the 
Scriptures upon am, forces him away 
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from the worship of that Being who is 
to be worshipped alone in spirit and in 
truth, and prostrates him at the feet of 
priests and images of the Virgin, and the 
whole host of false and unseriptural me- 
diators. But for himself there can be 
but one feeling,—a feeling of the deep- 
est anxiety that he should search the 
Scriptures, and, coming to that search 
without insolent self-wiil, or sullen pre- 
haughty and negligent 
levity to which their wisdom will never 
be disclosed, he should compare the 


gospel of God with the doctrines of 
Rome. 
“ But, whatever may be the lot of 


those to whom error has been an inherit- 
ance, wo be to the man and the people 
to whom it is an adoption. If England, 
free above all other nations, sustained 
amidst the trials which have covered 
Europe before her eyes with burning 
and slaughter, and enlightened by the 
fullest knowledge of Divine truth, shall 
refuse fidelity to the compact by which 
those matchless privileges have been 
civen, her condemnation will not linger. 
She has already made one step full oi 
danger. She has committed the capital 
error of mistaking that for a purely poli- 
tical question, which was a purely reli- 
gious one. Ifer foot vlready hangs over 
the edge of the precipice. It must be 
retracted, or the empire is but a name. 
In the clouds and darkness which seem 
to be deepening upon all human policy, 


in the gathering tumults of Europe, and 
the feverish discontents at hone, it may 


even be difficult to discern where the 
power yet lies to erect the fallen majesty 
of the constitution once more. But there 
are mighty means in sincerity. And, if 
no miracle was ever wrought for the 
faithless and despairing, the country 
that will help itself, the generous, the 
high-hearted, and the pure, will never 
be left destitute of the help of Heaven. 

** With Popery like a millstone round 
her neck, England has gone down, and 
must still go down. With Popery cut 
loose from her, she has strength, not 
merely to float, but to control the storm. 
With Protestantism for her principle, 
she might defy human casualty to the 
end of time ; with Popery for her law- 
giver, she must be prepared to see the 
rapid sacrifice of her freedom, her reli- 
gion, and her empire. Provestantism 
must be the supreme rule of England, o1 
England must be a ruin!” * 


* Vide pp. 18-22 of the peeface to the third edition of the Rev. , Geange Croly’s 


** Interpretation of the Apocalypse.” 
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